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"Problemy  Dalnogo  Vostoka' 

' NEOGLOBALISM '  VIEWED  AS  SOURCE  OF  TENSION  IN  ASIA,  WORLD 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  22-33 

The  27th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  a  milestone  in  the  development  not  only  of  the  CPSU  -and 
Soviet  state,  but  also  of  international  relations.  With  great  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  Soviet  people  have  been  working  to  implement  the  impres¬ 
sive  plans  for  economic  and  social  development  charted  by  the  Congress. 
The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  have  been  bending  every  effort  to  norma¬ 
lise  the  international  situation,  exclude  war  from  the  life  of  world  com¬ 
munity,  create  the  conditions  for  the  further  economic  and  social  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries,  and  bolster  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  and  progressive  forces  of  our  planet.  History  has 
demonstrated  that  socialism  acts  as  the  principal  real  force  capable  of 
protecting  humankind  from  thermonuclear  war. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
socialist  community  is  directed  at  accomplishing  this  task,  which  is  of 
paramount  significance  for  all  countries  and  peoples.  The  problems  of  war 
and  peace  are  now  the  problems  of  our  civilisation’s  existence. 

In  delivering  the  political  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to 
the  27th  Congress  M.  Gorbachev  said:  “Socialism  is  continuously  improv¬ 
ing  social  relations,  multiplying  its  achievements  purposefully,  setting  an 
example  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  influential  and  attractive, 
and  demonstrating  the  real  humanism  of  the  socialist  way  of  life.  By  so 
doing,  it  is  erecting  an  increasingly  reliable  barrier  to  the  ideology  and 
policy  of  war  and  militarism,  reaction  and  force,  to  all  forms  of  inhumanity, 
and  is  actively  furthering  social  progress.  It  has  grown  into  a  powerful 
moral  and  material  force,  and  has  shown  what  opportunities  are  opening 
up  for  modern  civilisation.”  Socialism  rejects  wars  as  a  method  of  set¬ 
tling  political  and  economic  conflicts  and  ideological  disputes  between 
countries.  “Our  ideal,”  Mikhail  Gorbachev  continued,  “is  a  world  without 
weapons  and  violence,  a  world  in  which  each  people  freely  chooses  its 
path  of  development,  its  way  of  life.” 

Today  at  a  time  when,  through  the  fault  of  imperialist  quarters,  the 
international  situation  remains  highly  complicated  and  tense,  this  formu¬ 
la  for  peace  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  become  the  bell  of  peace  which 
sounds  a  summons  and  an  alarm.  The  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of  the 
socialist  community  have  been  fighting  indefatigably  for  an  improvement 
in  the  complicated  and  tense  international  situation.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1986,  the  USSR  has  come  out  with  a  number  of  constructive  foreign 
policy  initiatives  which  are  justly  assessed  everywhere  as  amounting  to  a 
peace  offensive  by  socialism. 

A  statement  made  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on  January  15,  1986,  con¬ 
tains  a  programme  for  the  step-by-step  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  At  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  the  idea  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  all-embracing  system  of  international  security  was  promulgated. 
These  two  initiatives  were  followed  by  concrete  proposals  that  would  fur¬ 
ther  the  chances  for  an  agreement  on  removing  medium-range  missiles 
from  Europe.  To  help  bring  about  progress  in  the  Soviet-US  negotiations 
in  Geneva  the  USSR  proposed  an  intermediate  variant  of  the  approach 
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to  the  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  which  would  in  fact  mean  not  to  use  the 
right  to  pull  out  of  the  ABM  treaty  for  at  least  15  years,  while  limiting 
SDI  research  to  the  laboratory  conditions,  i.  e.,  to  a  point  in  the  process  the 
US  has  already  reached,  and  to  limit  the  strategic  offensive  armaments 
(intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  nuclear  submarines  and  .heavy  bom¬ 
bers)  to  an  equal  level.  As  for  the  problem  of  medium-range  armaments 
capable  of  striking  the  other  party’s  territory  including  long-range  land- 
based  cruise  missiles,  it  should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Last  May  the  Soviet  Union  prolonged  its  moratorium  on  nuclear  test¬ 
ing  for  the  third  time.  In  June  1986,  at  the  meeting  in  Budapest  of  the 
Political  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  proposals  were 
made  on  reducing  the  levels  of  armed  forces  and  conventional  weapons 
in  Europe.  The  members  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  proposed  NATO  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  in  ground  forces,  and  attack  tactical  aircraft.  Were 
these  proposals  accepted,  by  the  beginning  of  the  1990s,  the  armed 
forces  of  both  alliances  would  be  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  that  is,  by  one 
million  officers  and  men  all  in  all. 

These  major  initiatives  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist 
states  have  been  exerting  a  growing  influence  on  the  entire  course  of 
events  and  the  mood  of  the  world  public.  In  this  connection  foreign 
press,  for  example,  some  US  and  Japanese  periodicals  emphasise  that, 
under  the  impact  of  the  Soviet  initiatives,  increasing  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  US  administration  by  the  public  and  that  Soviet 
strategy  is  aimed  at  breaking  the  deadlock  in  Soviet-US  disarmament 
negotiations. 

The  Soviet  programme  of  nuclear  disarmament  is  winning  ever  more 
proponents.  For  example,  a  former  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  US  Air 
Force  has  stated  that  a  reasonable  assessment  of  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  statement  of  January  15,  1986  reveals  that  they 
provide  promising  opportunities  for  halting  the  deployment  of  new  types 
of  weapons,  reducing  and  stabilising  the  colossal  destructive  potential 
of  the  two  sides,  which  can  annihilate  each  other  many  times  over,  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  improving  relations  between  the  two 
powers.  The  former  assistant  called  on  the  US  administration  to  switch  from 
words  to  deeds  in  reducing  armaments,  saying  that  the  Russians  have 
covered  more  than  halfway.  Today  even  Washington’s  most  loyal  NATO 
allies  are  in  disarray  because  they  have  become  convinced  that  their  con¬ 
stant  connivance  to  American  hawks  have  had  a  pernicious  effect.  Re¬ 
flecting  these  sentiments,  the  London-based  Guardian  writes  that  if  Euro¬ 
pe  has  any  influence  at  all,  it  will  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  SALT-2 
Treaty  and  do  everything  it  can  to  encourage  further  efforts  towards  re¬ 
ducing  armaments.  This  struggle,  the  paper  added,  must  not  be  evaded  or 
carried  out  haphazardly. 

The  White  House  has  encountered  serious  opposition  in  its  own  coun¬ 
try  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  has  compelled  it  to  pass  over 
to  the  defensive  and  use  the  most  unseemly  methods.  By  resorting  to  lies 
and  manipulation  of  .  the  mass  media,  and  whipping  up  a  chauvinistic 
psychosis  inside  the  country,  the  US  administration,  in  seeking  to  please 
reactionary  elements,  has  been  trying  to  camouflage  its  attempt  to  break 
up  the  military  parity  between  the  USSR  and  the  US,  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  strategic  stability  in  the  world,  and  justify  all  it  is  doing  by 
saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  allegedly  violating  its  contractual 
commitments.  However,  these  are  nothing  but  fabrications  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  fact  well  known  to  all  unbiassed  and  informed  observers.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  never  violated  any  provisions  of  the  agreements  it  has 
made  with  the  USA,  and  Washington  is  well  aware  of  this.  More  than 
once,  the  USSR  has  used  facts  to  expose  attempts  by  the  White  House  to 
make  false  accusations  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  West  German 
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newspaper  Frankfurter  Rundschau  has  felt  compelled  to  say:  The  world 
public,  particularly  in  Western  Europe,  opposes  the  arrogant  American 
military  build  up.” 

The  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  Programme  stresses:  rhe  most  acute 
problem  facing  mankind  is  that  of  war  and  peace.  Imperialism  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  two  world  wars  that  claimed  tens  of  millions  of  lives.  It  is 
creating  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war.” 

Twice  during  the  20th  century  militaristic  forces  pushed  humankind 
into  the  abyss  of  world  war.  In  both  cases  people  had  an  option:  peace  or 
slaughter,  and  in  both  cases  the  forces  of  militarism  gained  the  upper 
hand  over  the  forces  of  reason.  Today  a  qualitatively  new  threat  to  the 
humankind  has  emerged,  and  people  must  choose  between  peace  and  the 
annihilation  of  mankind.  Now,  as  never  before,  each  statesman,  and  the 
broadest  strata  of  public,  each  human  being,  need  to  assess  soberly  the 
processes  occurring  in  the  international  arena,  draw  the  appropriate  con¬ 
clusions,  and  determine  the  role  they  can  play  in  keeping  the  world  from 
sliding  towards  a  new  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  drawn  the  appropriate  conclusions.  It  holds  that 
an  improvement  in  the  international  situation  is  necessary.  Proceeding 
from  this  premise,  the  CPSU  and  Soviet  government  decided  to  take  a 
number  of  major  and  fundamental  foreign  policy  actions.  In  his  statement 
of  January  15,  1986,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  noted:  “Their  objective  is  maxi¬ 
mally  to  promote  an  improvement  in  the  international  situation.  They  are 
dictated  by  the  need  to  overcome  negative,  confrontational  tendencies 
which  have  been  mounting  in  recent  years,  to  clear  the  way  towards  cur¬ 
tailing  the  nuclear  arms  race  on  earth  and  averting  it  in  outer  space, 
achieving  a  general  reduction  in  the  danger  of  war  and  establishing 
confidence  as  the  inalienable  component  of  relations  among  states.” 

Yet  another  major  peace  initiative  by  the  Soviet  Union — the  Program¬ 
me  for  Ensuring  International  Security  and  Peaceful  Interaction  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  Region,  formulated  in  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  speech  in  Vla¬ 
divostok— has  provoked  exceptional  interest  everywhere. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  is  a  component  of  the 
general  programme  of  the  CPSU  international  activities,  elaborated  by 
the  April  1985  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the 
27th  CPSU  Congress.  The  all-embracing  system  of  international  security 
favoured  by  the  27th  Congress  is  inconceivable  if  the  situation  in  such  a 
vast  area  as  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  dozens  of  states  with  popu¬ 
lations  numbering  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  are  located,  is  not  norma¬ 
lised.  Of  the  complex  problems  facing  the  countries  of  that  region,  as  well 
as  any  region  of  the  world,  the  most  acute  is  the  problem  of  peace,  of 
averting  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  Soviet  Union  calls  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem. 

The  USSR  is  not  only  a  European  but  also  an  Asian  and  a  Pacific 
country.  In  this  region  it  has  friends  and  allies,  as  well  as  interests  stem¬ 
ming  from  its  responsibility  to  ensure  international  peace  and  security. 
The  Soviet  Union  cannot  but  feel  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  imperialism,  and 
US  imperialism  above  all,  is  accelerating  the  arms  race  in  the  Asian-Pa¬ 
cific  region,  and  is  now  trying  to  steer  the  future  developments  in  that 
vast  area  of  the  planet  towards  confrontation  and  a  buildup  of  military 
might.  US  militarism  is  going  out  of  its  way  to  erect  barriers  to  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  between  the  states  there.  In  its  Statement  of 
April  23,  1986,  the  Soviet  government  emphasised:  “If  such  a  course  of 
events  in  the  area  where  the  interests  of  many  countries  merge  continues, 
it  may  bring  about  a  grave  exacerbation  of  tension  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region.” 

The  principal  problem  facing  humankind  today  is  the  problem  of  sur¬ 
vival.  It  is  equally  pressing  for  Europe,  Africa,  America  and  Asia,  in 
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short,-  for  every  part  of  the  world,  for  every  corner  of  our  planet.  Time 
insistently  demands  that  a  new  approach  be  taken  to  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  vis-a-vis  the  development  of  civilisation  and  international  relations. 

Life  itself  calls  for  a  radical  departure  from  many  of  the  usual  views 
on  foreign  policy  questions,  principally  those  concerning  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace,  the  security  of  sovereign  states,  as  well  as  the  interna¬ 
tional  security  in  general.  The  Soviet  Union  continually  comes  out  with 
new  approaches  to  these  vital  global  problems.  Major  radical  Soviet  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  proposals  such  as  those  concerning  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
arms  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  this  century— are  eloquent 
evidence  of  this.  In  his  answers  to  questions  put  by  Zdenek  Horeni,  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  newspaper  Rude  Pravo  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev  stressed:  “We  shall  continue  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
for  fruitful  dialogue,  to  move  towards  limitations  on  and  reductions  in 
stockpiles  of  armaments,  as  well  as  opportunities  to  settle  regional  con¬ 
flicts,  and  develop  international  cooperation  in  all  urgent  areas.” 

The  Soviet  Union  also  takes  a  responsible  stand  on  the  problems  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  The  USSR  does  not  look  for  any  special  rights 
or  privileges  there.  Moreover,  it  seeks  jointly  to  create  a  fundamentally 
new  and  just  system  of  relations  between  countries  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  The  socio-economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  areas  of  the  planet  and  the  processes  that  characterise  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries  will  largely  determine  the  future  of  universal 
peace. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  in  Asia,  in  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki,  that  US  imperialism  committed  a  nuclear  crime.  Two  aggressive 
wars— in  Korea  and  Vietnam— were  unleashed  in  Asia,  and  this  conti¬ 
nent  has  seen  the  biggest  number  of  so-called  “small”  military  conflicts. 
Imperialism  has  not  abandoned  its  attempt  to  expand  the  network  of  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  Asia,  bring  nuclear  weapons  there  and  draw  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region  into  military  preparations. 

At  present  the  US  is  applying  pressure  to  ensure  the  creation  of  a 
Washington-Tokyo-Seoul  “triangle".  Militarisation  and  the  threat  of  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world  are  mounting  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Pacific 
region  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  arena  of  military-political  confronta¬ 
tion  This  is  what  alarms  the  peoples  most  of  all,  including  the  Soviet 
people,  in  part  due  to  their  concern  for  the  security  in  the  Asian  part  of 
the  USSR.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  Helsinki  Ac¬ 
cords  facilitate  the  search  for  ways  of  strengthening  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  security  in  Europe,  the  Asian-Pacific  region  is  covered  by  no  such 
accords.  J 


,  The  militarisation  of  the  Pacific  has  not  yet  reached  European  levels 
but  it  is  mounting  rapidly,  and  the  consequences  may  prove  extremely 
dangerous.  It  is  not  too  late  to  thwart  such  a  course  of  events  and  prevent 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  from  becoming  an  arena  of  military-political  confron¬ 
tation.  The  necessary  prerequisites  for  turning  Asia  and  the  Pacific  into  a 
region  of  peace  and  neighbourliness  exist,  and  the  Soviet  Union  calls  for 
the  realisation  of  this  idea. 


.  wnen  speaking  in  Vladivostok,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  stressed  that  in 
IB  *  !ne  the  principled  line  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  seek  first  and  foremost,  to  attach  dynamism  to  its  bilateral 

Tt  yvuTh  W‘th  ai ?oun.tnes  in1  the  Asian-Pacific  region  without  exception. 
..  rc  r°  eve/7  hin.f l\  can  to  strengthen  friendship  and  envigorate  the 
diverse  ties  it  has  with  the  socialist  countries  of  the  region. 

Socialism,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  universal  peace,  occupies  a  solid 

RpnnhHr-'nf^13'  Thc  Vietnam-  Mongolia,  the  Democratic  People’s 

Repubhc  of  Korea  and  other  countries  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
made  concrete  proposals  which  would,  if  adopted,  improve  the  political 
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climate  in  the  region  and  increase  the  opportunities  available  for  preserv¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  world  peace. 

History  has  entrusted  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and  China  with  a 
highly  responsible  mission.  The  conditions  needed  to  see  it  successfully 
carried  out  exist  and  must  be  used  to  the  full.  The  CPSU  and  the  Soviet 
people  are  sincerely  striving  to  establish  better  relations  with  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  socialist  China  with  whom  we  share  the  longest  common  border  in 
the  world. 

In  recent  years  Soviet-Chinese  relations  have  improved  considerably. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  ready,  at  any  time  and  at  any  level,  earnestly  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  China  additional  measures  towards  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
neighbourliness.  It  is  inconceivable  that  peace  and  security  could  be  en¬ 
sured  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  without  the  active  participation  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  two  nuclear  po¬ 
wers — the  USSR  and  the  PRC — have  pledged  not  to  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  and  both  of  them  oppose  the  militarisation  of  outer  space. 
The  opportunities  for  expanding  Soviet-Chinese  cooperation  are  numerous, 
and  their  implementation  would  undoubtedly  promote  security  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  A  number  of  important  Soviet-Chinese  documents  were  signed  in 
Peking  in  September  1986,  during  an  official  visit  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion.  They  are  aimed  at  further  expanding  and  improving  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  between  the  two  states.  During  the  talks  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  the  prospects  of  developing  economic,  trade,  scientific 
and  technological  ties,  as  well  as  to  the  search  for  new  forms  of  the  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC. 

The  practical  developments  show  that  reserves  for  expanding  mutual¬ 
ly  advantageous  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  in  all  spheres  are  extremely  broad.  At  present,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  PRC  are  engaged  in  solving  similar  priority  tasks 
of  accelerating  their  socio-economic  development.  The  ties  between  Soviet 
and  Chinese  economies,  which  have  been  shaped  historically,  contain  im¬ 
pressive  possibilities  for  the  development  of  economic  relations,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  border  areas.  That  is  why  the  urge  for  deepening  cooperation 
in  the  implementation  of  their  respective  plans  where  it  will  obviously 
be  in  the  interest  of  both  sides,  is  quite  natural. 

The  talks  in  Peking  and  the  documents  signed  there  give  a  fresh  im¬ 
petus  to  the  progress  in  the  Soviet-Chinese  cooperation. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Soviet  Union  also  borders  on  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  problem  of  security  and  cooperation  in  that 
region  cannot  be  solved  without  the  US.  Regrettably,  however,  Washing¬ 
ton  has  not  yet  displayed  any  readiness  to  take  such  steps.  Moreover,  it 
has  not  even  considered  engaging  in  serious  talks  on  the  subject. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pressing  to  have  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  process  of  creating  an  all-embracing  system  of  in¬ 
ternational  security.  In  doing  so  the  first  matters  which  must  be  addres¬ 
sed  are  those  relating  to  regional  settlement.  An  end  should  be  put  to 
interference  by  the  USA  and  several  other  countries  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  Kampuchea.  An  improvement  in  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
could  be  promoted  by  the  normalisation  of  relations  between  the  countries 
of  Indochina  and  ASEAN.  The  possibility  exists  not  only  to  eliminate  the 
dangerous  tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  but  also  to  begin  solving  the 
national  problem  facing  the  entire  Korean  people.  The  proliferation  and 
building  up  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  must  be  impeded. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  suggested  that  talks  should  begin  on  curbing  the 
activities  of  navies  in  the  Pacific,  primarily  of  ships  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Negotiations  on  turning  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace 
must  be  resumed.  Armed  forces  and  conventional  arsenals  in  Asia  must 
be  radically  reduced  to  reasonable  limits. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  a  Helsinki-like  Pacific  conference 
in  which  all  countries  of  that  region  would  participate  be  convened  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  perhaps  in  Hiroshima.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
the  city  which  was  the  first  victim  of  atomic  evil  became  a  Helsinki  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Nor  in  the  past  have  the  peoples  of  Asia  distanced  themselves  from 
international  problems.  The  Bandung  principles  or  those  of  “Pancha 
Shila”  serve  as  just  one  example.  At  present,  too,  the  Asian  countries 
are  continually  making  proposals  on  matters  like  economic  cooperation. 
Such  plans  should  not  be  imposed  from  outside  and  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  notorious  “bloc  strategy”. 

It  was  in  Asia  that  the  concept  of  nonalignment  first  appeared.  Since 
then  it  has  gained  in  strength,  and  is  now  a  movement  embracing  over 
a  hundred  states.  The  great  India  is  the  recognised  leader  of  that  move¬ 
ment.  The  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  USSR  and  India  are 
a  stabilising  factor  of  international  import. 

The  Soviet  people  are  pleased  to  note  that  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  Japan  seem  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  cause  of  peace 
stands  to  gain  if  this  occurs.  The  USSR  is  ready  to  expand  its  ties  with 
Indonesia,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  countries.  It  will  meet  any 
country’s  attempts  to  strengthen  peace  and  cooperation  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  support. 

The  new  Soviet  initiative  is  realistic.  It  contains  concrete  proposals  on 
settling  regional  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia;  on  prohibiting  the  prolife¬ 
ration  and  build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  on  curbing 
the  activities  of  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific;  on  reducing  the  size  of  armed 
forces  and  conventional  arsenals  in  Asia;  on  making  the  discussions  on 
the  confidence-building  measures  and  the  non-use  of  force  in  that  region 
less  abstract  and  more  concrete.  The  announcement  of  the  return  from 
Afghanistan  of  six  Soviet  regiments  was  positively  greeted  throughout 
the  world.  This  act  is  part  of  the  political  solution  of  the  situation  around 
Afghanistan  which  is  consistently  favoured  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course, 
this  should  imply  discontinuation  and  non-resumption  of  the  imperialist 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

The  Soviet  proposal  concerning  the  inclusion  of  the  Asian  Pacific  area 
in  the  general  process  of  creating  an  all-embracing  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  security  is  another  convincing  evidence  that  coming  out  with  ini¬ 
tiatives  which  are  of  strategic  importance  for  normalising  the  situation 
in  the  world  was  and  is  a  key  feature  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  government.  The  Soviet  programme  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons,  the  proposals  aimed  at  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
arms  race  to  outer  space,  the  policy  of  working  to  create  a  truly  peaceful 
climate  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  features  of  that  pro¬ 
gramme. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  adhered 
to  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  All  those  who  hold  dear  the  future 
of  mankind  in  the  nuclear  age  heartily  support  this  action,  while  the 
wave  of  indignation  over  Washington’s  persistence  in  nuclear  testing  is 
mounting  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  every  crucial  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  capability — the  testing  of  the  atomic  and  then  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
the  creation  of  heavy  strategic  bombers,  atomic  artillery  ammunition,  sub¬ 
marine-launched  ballistic  missiles,  MIRV’ed  warheads,  the  deployment 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  so  on — Washington  has  always 
been  the  first  to  launch  the  new  generation  of  weapons. 

Since  nuclear  weapons  first  came  into  being,  the  USSR  has  never 
threatened  to  use  them,  whereas  the  USA  has  made  this  on  more  than 
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one  occasion.  The  fact  has  long  been  known  that  right  after  the  Second 
World  War  American  political  and  military  leaders  calculated  how  many 
Soviet  cities  should  be  destroyed  by  nuclear  bombing  in  the  name  of  im¬ 
plementing  their  crazy  plan  to  “roll  back  communism”,  and  gave  serious 
thought  to  using  atomic  weapons  during  the  developments  in  Korea  and 

Indochina.  ,  .  , 

It  is  Washington’s  fault  that  for  many  years  now  the  mechanism  of 
disarmament  negotiations  has  not  worked  and  a  number  of  negotiations 
have  been  frustrated.  One  after  another  the  White  House  produces  doctri¬ 
nes  and  concepts  on  the  admissibility  of  limited  ,  protracted  ,  etc., 
kinds  of  nuclear  wars,  because  on  their  basis  the  corresponding  directi¬ 
ves  are  worked  out,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  military  superiority 
or,  in  other  words,  destroy  the  approximate  military  parity  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  which  ensures  world  stability.  All 
these  doctrines  and  practical  measures  have  as  their  basic  premise  that 
the  US  will  deliver  a  first,  crippling  strike. 

The  Star  Wars  programme  advanced  by  the  current  Republican  admi¬ 
nistration  became  a  climax  of  sorts  in  the  unlimited  plans  for  military 
preparation.  One  of  the  most  sinister  aspects  of  the  so-called  Strategic 
Defence  Initiative  (SDI)  is  that  it  intensifies  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
military-industrial  complex,  which  inculcates  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
the  idea  that  a  nuclear  war  is  thinkable  and  winnable.  It  is  no  accident 
that  in  recent  publications  on  the  Star  Wars  programme  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  the  “think  tank”  of  the  ultra-right  circles  in  the  USA,  has 
been  propounding  the  thesis,  that  if  the  USA  were  to  succeed  in  defend¬ 
ing  itself  from  Soviet  missiles  with  a  space  shield”,  a  nuclear  war  might 
be  won. 

Ruling  quarters  in  the  US  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  place  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  science  at  the  service  of  Star  Wars.  Experts  have  calculated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  SDI  programme  will  have  cost  one 
thousand  billion  dollars. 

Following  the  highly  dangerous  course  of  “neoglobalism,”  and  impe¬ 
rial  ambitions,  the  US  administration  shuns  practical  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Washington  is  seeking  to  aban¬ 
don  the  ABM  treaty.  The  series  of  nuclear  explosions  in  Nevada  and  the 
unprecedented  size  of  the  military  budget  for  1987  (about  $300  billion) 
testify  to  the  sinister  nature  of  US  military  designs.  This  policy  is  unjusti¬ 
fiable  because  it  threatens  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  millions  people  on  all  continents.  Washington’s  reckless¬ 
ness  in  playing  with  fire  in  the  international  arena  is  causing  increasing 
concern  among  US  allies  as  well,  for  they  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  own 
security  for  the  sake  of  their  senior  partner’s  imperial  ambitions. 

In  characterising  the  main  trends  in  world  politics  today,  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev,  during  his  talk  with  Tetsuzo  Fuwa,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Parly  of  Japan,  noted  that 
there  still  exist  two  approaches  to  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  present 
time.  One  of  them  consistently  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  various  forces  sincerely  interested  in  buttressing  interna¬ 
tional  security,  consists  in  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  about  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  the  arms  race  and  confrontation,  and  in  the  transition  to  disarma¬ 
ment  and  broad  international  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition 
of  the  legitimate  interests  and  rights  of  all  peoples,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
realistic  approach  to  assessing  civilisation’s  prospects  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  nuclear  threat.  It  is  precisely  this  approach  that  determines  the  So¬ 
viet  peace  initiatives  and  those  by  other  socialist  countries  advanced  in 
recent  months,  primarily  after  the  1985  Geneva  summit.  The  other  ap¬ 
proach  adopted  by  the  circles  favouring  the  use  of  force  to  solve  world 
problems,  who  ignore  in  doing  so  the  possible  consequences,  consists  in 
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an  unlimited  arms  race  and  its  transfer  to  outer  space,  in  continuation  of 
the  confrontation.  Pursuing  openly  selfish  ends,  these  forces  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  laying  down  their  arms. 

The  aggressive  policies  and  actions  of  the  Reagan  administration,  as 
well  as  its  Star  Wars  programme,  are  striking  evidence  of  the  imperial 
ambitions  of  the  United  States  which  is  seeking  to  establish  its  world 
domination.  The  numerous  nuclear  tests  staged  by  the  Pentagon  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  challenge  by  US  imperialism  to  the  world  public.  The  nuclear 
explosions  in  Nevada  are  a  challenge  to  all  people  everywhere  because 
they  demonstrate  stubborn  unwillingness  of  the  US  to  abandon  its  adven¬ 
turistic  policies  aimed  at  attaining  military  superiority  over  the  socialist 
world.  The  debilitating  arms  race,  which  Washington  has  imposed  on 
mankind,  increases  the  danger  of  an  all-out  war.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
failed  to  consolidate  the  moral,  political,  military  and  strategic  position 
of  the  US  in  the  world.  It  was  stressed  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  that 
“aggressive  international  behaviour,  increasing  militarisation  of  politics 
and  thinking,  contempt  for  the  interests  of  others— all  this  is  leading  to 
the  inevitable  moral  and  political  isolation  of  US  imperialism,  widening 
the  abyss  between  it  and  the  rest  of  humanity.” 

Irrefutable  facts  show  that  concrete,  clear-cut,  cardinal  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  proposals  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  directed 
at  finding  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  the  arms  race  are,  in  fact, 
obstructed.  Numerous  pretexts  and  reservations  are  given,  but  their 
sole  aim  consists  in  frustrating  progress  towards  solving  this,  the  most 
urgent  problem  facing  mankind.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  there  are 
people  who  deem  it  reasonable  to  turn  the  dialogue  at  the  negotiating 
table  into  a  monologue  of  nuclear  explosions.  However,  this  danger  exists, 
and  it  is  being  created  by  the  reckless  policy  pursued  by  the  most  reac¬ 
tionary  and  bellicose  imperialist  circles.  Therefore  there  is  every  reason 
to  regard  the  push  for  further  militarisation  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race,  for  which  imperialism  is  fully  to  blame,  as  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  and  dangerous  form  in  which  the  aggressiveness  of  the  imperialist 
policy  is  displayed  in  our  day  and  ago. 

Of  exceptional  importance  in  this  connection  was  the  televised  State¬ 
ment  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on  the  prolongation  of  the  Soviet  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing.  As  an  event  of  tremendous  significance  it  was  studied 
and  discussed  throughout  the  world.  After  making  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  the  “pros”  and  “cons”,  an  examination  in  which  they  were 
guided  by  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  the  world,  the 
Political  Bureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  prolong  the  unilateral  moratorium  up  to  January  1,  1987. 
This  decision  takes  as  its  foundation  the  unanimous  will  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

People  around  the  world  highly  evaluate  and  hail  the  USSR’s  new 
political  initiative.  The  complete  elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  annihila¬ 
tion  is  the  only  true  path  towards  peace.  The  Soviet  programme  for  eli¬ 
minating  all  these  weapons  by  the  year  2000  fully  meets  the  needs  of  this 
age.  Over  a  year  ago  the  USSR  was  the  first  to  take  a  courageous  and 
wise  step  towards  that  goal — it  unilaterally  introduced  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing.  This  decision  signified  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  hall  the  arms  race  and  improve 
the  international  situation. 

What  was  the  response  in  the  United  States  to  the  statement  by 
Mikhail  Gorbachev?  It  can  confidently  be  said  that  the  response  was  posi¬ 
tive  among  the  American  public  and  many  Congressmen.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  negative  among  the  members  of  the  administration  and  the 
closely  allied  military-industrial  complex.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  noted  in  his 
answers  to  the  Editor-in-Chicf  of  the  newspaper  Rude  Prdvo  that  the  rcs- 
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ponse  to  his  statement  among  the  ruling  circles  in  the  US  was  indicative 
in  that  it  showed  that  “at  least  the  people  around  the  President,  who  did 
not  even  try  to  conceal  their  irritation  this  time,  are  not  yet  giving  serious 
thought  to  eliminating  the  nuclear  threat.  That  is  why  the  prolongation 
of  the  moratorium  caused  displeasure  there.  Apparently,  in  face  of  new 
Soviet  proposals  these  circles  felt  uncomfortable.  Apparently,  they  found 
it  very  difficult  to  justify  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the 
American  public”. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  predict  this  reaction.  Still  some  changes  were 
noted.  The  basis  of  support  for  the  moratorium  as  well  as  for  the  complete 
banning  of  nuclear  testing  has  expanded  and  consolidated  considerably. 

Senators  Edward  Kennedy  (Massachusetts)  and  Paul  Simon  (Illinois) 
have  come  out  for  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests.  Even  if  they  had  been 
against  it,  the  strong  anti-nuclear  sentiment  in  their  respective  states 
(several  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  have  declared  themselves 
nuclear-free  zones)  would  make  them  change  their  position.  Speaking  re¬ 
cently  in  Congress,  representative  James  Jaffords,  a  Republican,  noted 
that  in  his  conversations  with  voters  of  Vermont  the  latter  had  almost 
invariably  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  moratorium.  He  said 
that  in  his  state  troubled  citizens  had  held  a  press  conference  and  called 
on  Congress  to  support  the  banning  of  nuclear  testing.  More  than  seventy 
members  of  the  state  legislature  signed  the  second  resolution  calling  on 
Washington  to  join  the  moratorium.  Given  this  state  of  affairs  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  moratorium  feel  increasingly  uncomfortable.  The  theory  that 
the  moratorium  is  a  “tactical  propaganda  move  by  Moscow”  does  not  hold 
water.  Cardiss  Collins,  another  representative,  says  that  many  people  belie¬ 
ve  that  the  Soviet  action  is  smokescreen  and  a  propaganda  ploy  meant  to 
deceive  the  world.  She  added  that  if  this  were  true  there  would  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  exposing  it  than  agreeing  to  the  moratorium.  Regrettably, 
this  idea  has  not  met  with  sufficient  support. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  question  of  immediately  discontinuing  nuc¬ 
lear  testing  has  been  raised.  First  and  foremost,  it  has  been  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  the  discontinuation  of  nuclear  testing  is  now  at  the  centre 
of  attention  of  the  whole  world.  However,  Washington  stubbornly  refuses 
to  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  stop  all  nuclear  tests,  thereby  failing 
to  carry  out  its  international  commitments  and  ignoring  the  will  of  the 
world  community. 

The  US  made  a  commitment  to  work  to  halt  nuclear  testing  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  treaty  that  brought  about  a  partial  banning  of  testing  (1963) 
and  in  Article  6  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (1968).  The  Soviet  Union 
has  made  concrete  proposals  to  help  translate  this  commitment  into 
reality  on  more  than  one  occasion.  To  break  the  deadlock  over  this  matter 
the  USSR  introduced  a  unilateral  moratorium  on  August  6,  1985,  which 
was  prolonged  up  to  the  end  of  1986.  However,  the  USA  has  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  this  good  example.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  everything  it  could 
to  ensure  that  a  solution  to  this  crucial  problem  was  not  found. 

Initially  the  White  House  sought  to  justify  its  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
continue  nuclear  testing  by  saying  that  there  were  no  reliable  means  of 
verification.  This  was,  of  course,  a  subterfuge.  The  Soviet  Union  long  ago 
declared  its  readiness  to  agree  to  verification  by  international  observers 
and  to  on  the  spot  verification.  The  USSR  has  demonstrated  its  readiness 
by  agreeing  to  station  US  seismic  equipment  near  Semipalatinsk,  where 
the  Soviet  Union  carried  out  its  nuclear  tests.  This  principled  and  clear- 
cut  position  was  confirmed  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  the  27th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress:  “We  have  declared  on  several  occasions  that  the  USSR  is  open  to 
verification,  that  we  are  interested  in  it  as  much  as  anybody  else.  All-em¬ 
bracing,  strictest  verification  is  perhaps  the  key  element  of  the  disarma¬ 
ment  process.  The  essence  of  the  matter,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  there  can 


be  no  disarmament  without  ^verification  and  that  verification  without 

disarmament  makes  no  sense.”  .  .  ,  . 

As  a  result,  the  White  House,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  room  for 
manoeuvring,  had  to  admit  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  its  refusal  to  dis¬ 
continue  nuclear  testing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  verifica¬ 
tion.  According  to  The  New  York  Times,  the  official  line  of  the  Defence 
Department  no  longer  consists  in  the  premise  that  the  US  cannot  be  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Russians  are  not  carrying  out  tests  in  secret.  Rather  it  is 
as  follows:  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  continue  its  own  tests  as 
long  as  it  must  rely  on  its  forces  of  nuclear  deterrence.  Later  this  was 
confirmed  by  an  official  spokesman  of  the  US  State  Department  who  in 
response  to  a  request  to  comment  on  the  Mexico  Declaration,  stated  that 
the  moratorium  would  neither  strengthen  stability  nor  reduce  the  risk 
of  a  new  war.  Instead,  he  declared,  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  in¬ 
crease  the  dangerous  imbalance  created  by  the  massive  Soviet  build-up 
of  nuclear  arms  and  would  undermine  efforts  aimed  at  achieving  a  more 
stable  strategic  balance. 

Washington’s  persistent  desire  to  continue  nuclear  testing  at  all  costs 
is  flagrantly  at  odds  with  humankind’s  desire  to  deliver  itself  from  the 
nuclear,  threat,  and  even  with  the  official  assurances  of  the  American 
administration  that  it  is  working  to  achieve  the  same  goal.  All  this  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  Washington’s  unwillingness  to  embark  on  the  road  ot 
nuclear  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clear  and  consistent  stand 
on  nuclear  disarmament  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  won  approval  and 
support  throughout  the  world.  For  example,  the  well-known  American 
scientist  von  Hippel  has  said  that  the  unilateral  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing,  introduced  by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  of  exceptional  significance  and 
has  had  an  immense  impact  on  world  opinion  while  demonstrating  the' 
growing  confidence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  new  way  of  thinking.  A  pro¬ 
gramme  for  building  a  star  peace  was  presented  in  the  United  Nations 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Star  Wars  programme.  The  Pr‘nc»Ple: s  of  a"  ' 
embracing  system  of  international  security  formulated  by  the  27th  UPS U 
Congress  were  the  most  generalised  expression  of 'the  new  approach  to  10- 

^The^  year-long  moratorium  has  clarified  many  things.  First,  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  forces  of  peace  grew  in  strength.  A  considerable  and  autho¬ 
ritative  part  of  the  world  community  became  more  active.  Political  and 
public  leaders,  private  citizens  and  organisations  from  many  countries, 
including  the  US  and  other  members  of  NATO,  sent  messages  to  Moscow 
asking  that  the  Soviet  moratorium  be  prolonged,  thereby  giving  those 

who  continue  to  insist  on  nuclear  testing  another  chance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  year-long  moratorium  has  enabled  the  world 
to  see  who  stands  for  disarmament  and  who  has  become,  insanely  ena- 
moured  of  the  arms  race.  It  has  also  made  it  possible  to  compare  socialist 
morality  with  the  money-bags  “principles”.  The  long  silence  at  the  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  testing  sites  and  more  than  twenty  explosions  in  Nevada  is 
a  contrast  which  cannot  be  glossed  over  by  any  verbiage.  The  proponents 
of  nuclear  arms  were  deprived  of  the  excuse  that  testing  could  not  be  ve¬ 
rified.  Through  their  demonstrative  disrespect  for  world  opinion  and  the 
“answers”  they  gave  at  the  testing  site  in  Nevada  to  the  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  they  hope  to  provoke  us  and  draw  us  into  new  rounds  ot  the 
arms  race.  However,  today  (and  Washington  should  keep  this  in  mind) 
building  relations  between  countries  on  the  illusion  of  achieving  superio¬ 
rity  in  weapons  of  mass  destruction  amounts  to  suicide.  , 

The  Soviet  people  know  whom  they  are  dealing  with.  That  is  why 
the  security  of  the  USSR  is  sacred  to  us  and  we  shall  spare  no  efforts  to 
ensure  it.  The  entire  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  attests  to  its  ability 
quickly  to  find  an  answer  to  any  challenge.  The  nation  across  the  ocean 
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should  analyse  yet  again  the  real  value  of  its  new  military  programmes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American  interests,  of  its  security  and  the  pro¬ 
spects  for  the  Soviet-US  negotiations  as  well  as  the  interests  of  universal 
peace  We  believe  in  the  reason  of  the  American  people  and  are  confident 
that  discontinuation  of  nuclear  testing  meets  equally  their  interests 

•and  furthers  the  security  of  all  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  confident,  that  an  agreement  on  discontinuation 
of  nuclear  testing  and  disarmament  could  be  reached  in  1986.  The  whole 
world  has  been  discussing  the  outcome  of  the  Soviet-US  summit  in  Reik- 
iavik  It  became  a  major  political  development  in  international  affairs,  in 
the  struggle  against  the  arms  race,  for  the  banning  and  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  for  delivering  humankind  from  the  war  threat.  The 
consequences  of  Reikjavik  will  long  tell  on  international  relations. 

At  the  summit  meeting  the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  issues  of  world  politics,  i.  e„  the  discontinuation  of  the  arms  race  and 
nuclear  disarmament.  It  tabled  a  package  of  measures  which,  if  they 
had  been  adopted,  would  have  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  non-nuclear  era.  This  is  the  essence  of  Soviet  proposals,  whose 
translating  into  life  would  be  tantamount  to  a  cardinal  change  in  the 
world  situation.  The  possibility  for  this  was  obvious  and  realistic. 

The  Soviet  stand  in  Reikjavik  was  honest  and  open.  It  was  based  on 
the  principles  of  equality  and  equal  security,  taking  into  account  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  sides,  of  their  allies,  and  the  peoples  of  all  countries  The 
Soviet  compromises  at  that  meeting  were  a  concrete  expression  of  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  burning  issues  of  our  day  and  age  and  of  new  thinking. 

These  are  courageous  and  non-standard  proposals  designed  to  get 
the  cause  of  nuclear  disarmament  out  of  the  deadlock,  with  an  eye  to 
liquidate  completely  nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  the  century,  lhe  So- 
A'ict  Union  has  been  convinced  that  it  is  imperative  to  place  this  process 
under  a  most  strict  control,  and  our  country  favours  any  forms  of  the 

latter.  ....  , 

In  the  course  of  sharp  disputes  in  Reikjavik,  the  Soviet  side,  in  a  bid 
to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  compromise,  made  tangible  concessions. 
As  a  result,  an  accord  was  reached  on  both  strategic  armaments  and  me¬ 
dium-range  missiles.  However,  it  proved  impossible  to  translate  this  ac¬ 
cord  into  abiding  agreements  due  to  the  obstinate  unwillingness  of  the  US 
.administration  to  create  conditions  for  their  implementation  through  con¬ 
solidating  the  ABM  regime  and  taking  commitments  equally  obligatory 


for  the  two  sides. 

It  was  precisely  on  this  issue  that  a  true  clash  of  the  two  approaches 
in  world  politics  to  such  pressing  problems  as  discontinuation  of  the  arms 
race  and  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  took  place  in  Reikjavik. 
The  American  side  insisted  that  the  Unites  States  has  a  chance  to  develop 
and  test  everything  relating  to  the  SDI  not  only  within  laboratories  but 
outside  the  latter,  including  outer  space.  Thus,  the  Washington  administ¬ 
ration  demonstrated  that,  having  been  convinced  in  its  technological 
superiority,  it  still  hopes  to  reach  the  unreachable,  i.  e.  to  ensure  military 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union,  steering  towards  militarisation  of  outer 
space  through  the  SDI. 

Nonetheless,  the  Reikjavik  summit  was  useful.  Much  work  has  been 
done  there  and  immense  experience  has  been  acquired.  Today  no  one  can 
act  as  was  the  case  before.  The  meeting  has  prepared  a  possible  step  for¬ 
ward  towards  a  real  shift  for  the  better.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  US. 
The  package  deal  proposed  by  the  USSR  is  a  historic  chance  for  a  car¬ 
dinal  solution  of  the  problems  of  war  and  peace.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  make  use  of  this  chance  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  and  the 
“whole  of  mankind. 
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It  is  possible  to  stop  the  slide  towards  nuclear  war  and  achieve  a  ra¬ 
dical  reorientation  in  International  relations  towards  detente  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  normalisation.  This  exceptionally  important  task  must  be  accomplished. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  stated  that  by  its  actions  and  initiatives  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  striving  to  strengthen  the  hope  nations  harbour  that  the  si¬ 
tuation  can  be  changed  and  that  a  realistic  alternative  to  confrontation 
exists.  “I  think”,  he  said,  “that  we  have  already  entered  the  second  phase 
of  the  global  anti-nuclear  process  which  presupposes  not  only  hopes  but 
also  realistic  plans  and  ensuing  concrete  actions.  Socialist  countries,  the 
entire  progressive  public  and  all  who  work  for  peace  are  firmly  convinced 
that  security  for  all  states  and  peoples  and  peaceful  conditions  conducive 
to  their  development  and  progress  can  be  secured  by  political  means, 
through  the  joint  effort  of  all  states  and  peoples.” 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
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30  YEARS  SINCE  RESTORATION  OF  US SR- JAPAN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  34-43 
[Article  by  V.V.  Aleksandrov  and  V.N.  Arsenyev] 

The  signing  of  the  Joint  Soviet- Japanese  Declaration  thirty  years  ago,. 

I  on  October  19,  1956,  opened  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  relations 
between  the  two  neighbouring  countries.  In  addition  to  declaring  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  war  and  restoration  of  peace  among  them,  this  historic 
document  objectively  laid  down  a  solid  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  neighbourly,  friendly  relations  between  the  USSR  and. 

Japan.  .  ,  T 

The  preamble  of  the  Declaration  states  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan, 
are  in  full  accord  that  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  them 
will  serve  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  countries  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Far 
East.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
were  restored.  The  two  sides  confirmed  that  in  their  relations  they  would 
be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter  and  resolve  their  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  so  as  not  to  threaten  international  peace,  security  and 
justice;  refrain  in  their  relations  with  other  countries  from  the  use  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  using  it  in  defiance  of  the  territorial  inviolability  or  poli¬ 
tical  independence  of  any  state  or  act  in  any  other  way  incompatible  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  The  USSR  and  Japan  undertook  not 
to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs  on  any 
basis — economic,  political  or  ideological.  The  USSR  supported  Japan’s 
request  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  also  released  to  Japan 
those  Japanese  citizens  convicted  in  the  USSR.  The  two  sides  abandoned, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  all  claims  that  had  emerged  as  a  result  of  war.  In 
this  connection  the  Soviet  Union  gave  up  all  reparation  claims  on  Japan. 
Viewing  this  document  as  the  very  first  step  towards  settling  a  whole 
number  of  problems  in  bilateral  relations,  the  USSR  and  Japan  stated  in 
the  Declaration  their  consent  to  enter  into  negotiations,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  conclude  agreements  or  treaties  to  place  their  trade  relations, 
including  those  involving  transport  by  sea  and  other  commercial  mutual 
relations  on  a  solid  and  friendly  basis.  Furthermore,  the  two  sides  agreed 
in  the  Declaration  to  continue  negotiations  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  after  the  restoration  of  normal  diplomatic  relations.  This  treaty 
went  unsigned  at  that  time  due  to  Japan’s  illegal  territorial  claims  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  examining  the  Joint  Declaration  today,  the  historic  importance  of 
the  document,  which  laid  legal  foundations  of  bilateral  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  Japan  and  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  their  subsequent 
development,  should  be  stressed.  The  document  unquestionably  met  the 
vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  and  its  signmg  was  a 
step  in  a  right  direction.  This  is  precisely  why  it  is  being  properly  as¬ 
sessed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Hatoyama  Go¬ 
vernment  signed  the  Joint  Declaration  at  a  complicated  point  in  Japan’s 
history,  despite  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  both  within  the  country 
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and  without  clearly  testifies  to  the  political  wisdom  of  that  statesman,  who 
was  primarily  guided  by  national  interests.  This  action  also  demonstrated 
that  Tokyo  made  a  serious  attempt  to  give  its  foreign  policy  a  more  in¬ 
dependent  character,  envigorate  its  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  international 
arena,  which,  of  course,  would  be  incomplete  without  normal  relations 
with  the  USSR.  These  changes  were  also  reflected  in  a  number  of  con¬ 
crete  measures  effecting  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  during  the  first  years 
after  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations.  On  the  whole,  Soviet-Japanese 
relations  took  a  positive  turn  at  that  time  and  Japan  displayed  certain 

readiness  to  see  them  improve  and  expand  still  further. 

True,  during  those  years,  too,  the  development  of  bilateral  relations 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  anti-Soviet  campaigns  and  was  negatively 
influenced  by  US  policy.  The  Japanese  side  put  off  finding  solutions  to 
many  problems  and  erected  artificial  barriers  on  the  road  to  mutually  ad- 
vantageous  cooperation.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  possible  to  achieve  tan- 
giblc  positive  results  and  accumulate  useful  experience  in  mutually  be¬ 
neficial  cooperation.  ....  , 

For  example,  the  two  sides  concluded  a  number  of  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  which  established  a  solid  legal  basis  for  the  further  development 
and  expansion  of  ties.  They  included  the  Trade  Agreement,  the  Consular 
Convention,  the  Agreement  on  Air  Communication,  and  the  Agreement 
on  the  Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation.  Political  contacts,  includ¬ 
ing  parliamentary  exchanges  were  also  developed  to  a  certain  extent.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  was  attained  in  the  trade  and  economic  spheres,  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  fishing  and  scientific  and  technological  cooperation.  Broad  tics 
were  developed  in  sports  and  the  arts,  as  were  ties  between  public  or- 

ganisations.  .  , 

The  situation  changed  considerably  in  the  mid-1970s.  It  was  precisely 
at  that  time  that  clear  signs  pointing  to  Japanese  foreign  policy’s  dec¬ 
reased  independence  and  its  subordination  to  US  global  interests  ap¬ 
peared  Japan  began  increasingly  to  take  US  interests  into  account  in  its 
relations  with  the  USSR,  openly  declaring  Japanese-Soviet  relations  to 
be  sort  of  a  mirror  of  US-Soviet  relations.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet 
side  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  Soviet-Japanese  relations  arc 
an  independent  entity,  and  should  be  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  USSR  and  Japan.  There  is  scarcely  any  need  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  only  correct  approach,  which  the  other  side  should 
also  display  if  it  sincerely  seeks  to  make  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the 
Declaration  a  reality. 

Regrettably,  the  above-mentioned  tendency  in  the  Japanese  policy  was 
not  short-lived.  For  a  number  of  reasons  Japan  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  second  economic  power  in  the  capitalist  world.  Its  share  of  world  pro¬ 
duction  increased  considerably. 

As  Japan's  economic  might  grew  so  did  Tokyo’s  foreign  policy  ambi¬ 
tions.  Its  ruling  quarters  set  itself  the  task  of  enhancing  the  country’s  po¬ 
litical  role  in  the  contemporary  world  and  making  it  as  big  as  its  eco- 
nomic  role.  However,  they  saw  the  main  means  of  attaining  this  goal  in 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  country’s  military-political  alliance  with 
the  US,  and  this  was  in  full  accord  with  the  designs  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment,  which  sought  to  draw  Japan  into  its  global  strategy.  This  re¬ 
sulted  for  Japan  in  a  tangible  military  buildup  and  the  strengthening  of 
militaristic  trends  in  its  policy.  Military  spending  has  been  growing  at 
a  fast  pace,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  risen  on  average,  by  6.5  per  cent 
a  year,  i.  c.,  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  West  European  countries.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  some  American  specialists,  Japan  ranks  sixth  in  the 
Western  world  in  military  spending  which,  according  to  the  method  of 
calculation  adopted  by  the  NATO  countries,  amounts  to  1.4  per  cent  of 
its  GNP.  It  spends  over  $1  billion  annually  only  on  the  maintenance  of 
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US  bases.  Japanese  leaders  and  the  country’s  ruling  party  are  displaying: 
an  increasingly  lax  attitude  towards  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  con¬ 
stitution,  in  which  the  country  renounced  the  right  to  wage  war  and  to 
create  armed  forces.  Nonobservance  by  Tokyo  of  the  so-called  antiwar 
principles  once  adopted  by  the  Japanese  Diet  and  the  government,  including 
the  banning  of  the  arms  sales  and  the  “three  non-nuclear  principles”, 
have  given  rise  to  apprehension  in  Japan  and  around  the  world.  A  diffe¬ 
rent  assessment  is  difficult  to  be  given  to  numerous  facts  of  the  calls  by- 
US  warships  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  to  Japanese  ports,  the  Japa- 
nese-US  agreements  on  the  purchase  by  the  Pentagon  of  the  latest  Japa¬ 
nese  technology,  which  can  be  employed  in  US  offensive  and  strategic 
systems,  or  the  shipping  of  arms  to  third  countries.  A  qualitatively  new 
manifestation  of  this  tendency  is  the  Japanese  government’s  decision  to 
participate  in  the  US  Star  Wars  programme.  It  is  only  natural  that  this 
policy  causes  alarm  among  Japan’s  neighbours,  as  well  as  among  other 
countries  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

When  examining  the  negative  aspects  of  Japanese  policy,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  Japanese  diplomacy  has,  as  we  see  it,  taken  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  slant,  and  is  clearly  affected  by  a  tangible  shift  to  the  right  in  do¬ 
mestic  politics  in  tandem  with  the  growth  of  nationalistic  and  sometimes 
even  revenge-seeking  sentiments.  In  particular,  reactionary  elements  have 
long  claimed  that  if  Japan  fails  to  become  a  militarily  powerful  state,  it 
can  hardly  succeed  in  becoming  as  important  politically  as  it  is  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Of  course,  one  can  understand  the  desire  of  Japan,  one  of  the  world’s 
big  powers,  to  have  its  voice  clearly  heard  not  only  in  the  world  economy, 
but  also  in  world  politics.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
role  and  prestige  of  any  country  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  its 
actions  correspond  to  the  broad  interests  of  the  international  community. 

These  trends  in  Japanese  politics,  which  are  closely  interconnected 
both  globally  and  regionally,  could  not  but  have  an  influence,  for  obvious 
reasons,  on  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  lie  the 
roots  of  the  fact  that  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  signing 
of  the  Joint  Declaration  these  relations  have  from  time  to  time  experienced 
difficult  periods,  were  artificially  frozen  and  sometimes  even  suffered  re¬ 
verses.  Moreover,  each  time  Japan  has  attempted  to  describe  the  situation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  bear  all  the  blame.  Is  this  true? 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration  the  Soviet  Union  has  de¬ 
veloped  its  relations  with  Japan  on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  neighbourliness  and  cooperation.  It  has  not  taken  any  steps  that 
would  damage  bilateral  relations. 

Naturally  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  ignore  the  aforementioned  negative 
and  sometimes  alarming  aspects  of  Tokyo’s  policies.  At  the  same  time, 
Soviet-Japanese  relations  determine  the  political  climate  in  the  Far  East 
and  Asia  as  a  whole  to  a  large  extent.  Taking  this  into  account,  and 
basing  its  actions  on  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union’s  policy  of  maintaining  normal  relations  with  Japap  and 
developing  them  in  every  way  on  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  and  ge¬ 
nuine  neighbourliness  remains  unchanged.  This  policy  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  decisions  of  CPSU  congresses  and  statements  by  Soviet  leaders. 
It  was  not  and  could  not  be  subjected  to  time-serving  vacillations.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  holds  that  the  development  of  ties  in  the  direction  of  confidence¬ 
building  broader  contacts  and,  where  possible,  joint  consideration  of  the 
urgent  issues  of  our  day  will  meet  the  vital  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Soviet  people  have  always  given  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  their  due  for  their  industriousness,  talent  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  they  have  scored.  Soviet  people  take  considerable  interest  in  Japa- 
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liness  and  cooperation  between  the  USbK  and  Japan  dc  r'K 
suggested  that  they  discuss  confidence-building  measures  'nthcFarhast 

. os 

Thus?  "the  SSovieV0UanionhCrhasVdcomc  out  with  a  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  programme  meant  not  only  to  bring  about  f a° ncwTcvcl 
improvement  in  bilateral  relat.ons  but  also  to  elevate  them I  to ^a  new  • 

However,  not  a  single  one  of  these  proposals  was  accepted n,rp  Jnns 
lanan  subscciucntly  took  steps  which  resulted  in  a  worsening  of  relatl01\ 
between  the  Two  countries.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  under  a  se 
pretexts,  Japan  actually  cut  short  the  political  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  moved  towards  limiting  political  ties.  The  so-callc  , 

sanctions  were  introduced:  Japan  restricted  the  g^n^  t 

credits,  refused  to  hold  a  regular  session  of  the  Comm  ss  on  for  S< c'cnt  , 
and  Technological  Cooperation,  and  interrupted  the  hoi  ding  of _  a  i  mm  I 
consultations  on  trade.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to '  "oj0.^81 
tions  were  an  obvious  violation  by  the  Japanese  side  of  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  treaties  and  agreements  between  the  two  countries 

Obviously  this  turn  of  events  not  only  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  So 
vict-Japancse  relations  but  also  had  a  strong  negative  influence  on  many 
practical  spheres  of  the  bilateral  cooperation  which  has  developed  const 
derably  during  the  postwar  years.  It  was  trade  that  suffered  most  and,  as 
a  result  Japan  which  had  ranked  second  on  the  list  of  Soviet  trading  p 
ners  in  the  developed  capitalist  world  dropped  to  fifth  or  fiVcoiSd 
were  to  characterise  Sovict-Japancse  relations  during  that  Period,  it  c 
be  said  that  Soviet-Japanese  cooperation  and  ncighbourl  incss,  which  were 
built  up  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  sides  during  the  first  ye  . 
after  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  in  1956.  were  actively  dis- 

maOfCcourse,  Tokyo’s  unfriendly  actions  were  evaluated  in  a  principled 
and  objective  manner  and  it  was  frankly  said  that  any  attempt  to  _dea 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  positions  of  strength  or  to  wrest  unilate  < 
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concessions  from  it  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  initiators  of  such  attempts 
will  not  profit  by  them;  rather  they  will  only  damage  their  own  economic 

'"'Twa^ewScnl'SafsucK.ituaUon  coU.d  not  by  any  means  be  const- 
dered  satisfactory,  as  it  was  neither  in  the  immediate  interests  of  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations  nor  was  it  conducive  to  the  relaxation  of  tensions  in 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  The  Soviet  Union  drew  Japan  s  attention  to  this 
fact  Moreover,  in  full  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  its  peaceable 
foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  Union  expressed  its  readiness  to  take  steps  to 
improve  relations  provided  Tokyo  also  opted  for  peace  and  neighbourliness 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  leaders  seem  to  have  realised 
that  continuing  to  pursue  the  policy  of  confrontation  would  lea d L  nowhere 
and  began  to  realise  the  need  to  extricate  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  state  of  stagnation  they  were  in.  More  and  more  often 
high-ranking  Japanese  officials  made  statements  emphasising  the  need 
to  place  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  at  least  an  even  keel,  and 
stressing  the  importance  of  bolstering  and  expanding  dialogue  with  the 
USSR  in  order  to  make  bilateral  ties  stable  and  fruitful.  In  addition,  most 
sober-thinking  politicians  in  Tokyo  were  well  aware  that  the  absence  ot 
normal  broad  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  lack  of  political  dialogue 
could  hardly  contribute  to  the  international  prestige  of  Japan,  which  was 
increasingly  subjected  to  criticism  even  by  Western  countries  for  its  total 

orientation  towards  the  US.  .  , .  ...  _.  ,. 

1984  and  1985  saw  a  slight  revitalisation  in  bilateral  ties.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  exchanges  were  resumed,  the  trade  and  economic  ties  were  envi- 
gorated,  and  the  cultural  exchange  was  expanded.  All  this  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  general  qualitative  improvement  in  Soviet-Japanese  relations, 
provided  there  is  good  will  and  mutual  interest  (and  this  is  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  capable  of  furthering  the  development  of  relations). 

Of  paramount  significance  was  the  conversation  between  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachcv,  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  and  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  on  March  14,  1985  in  Moscow.  During 
the  meeting  Mikhail  Gorbachev  emphasised  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready 
to  develop  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  Japan  in  various  areas,  and  fa¬ 
vours  neighbourly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 1  Of  course,  the 
above-mentioned  changes  have  not  come  about  by  accident.  A  move  for¬ 
ward,  rather  than  stagnation  or  retreat,  should  be  the  natural  state  of 
affairs  for  Soviet-Japanese  relations  and  determine  their  development.  This 
is  dictated  by  a  number  of  objective  factors,  including  geographic  proxi¬ 
mity,  the  mutually  supplementary  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  and 
Japanese  economies,  the  two  countries’  great  interest  in  each  other’s  life 
and  culture,  and  many  others.  Today,  in  the  nuclear  age,  when  the 
thoughts  of  all  honest  people  on  earth  are  directed  towards  creating  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  destructive  war,  there  is  yet  another  extre¬ 
mely  important  factor  determining  the  need  for  broader  cooperation  bet¬ 
ween  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  peoples.  It  is  linked  with  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  all  peaceable  states  and  peoples  together  in  the  struggle  for  peace, 
international  security  and  the  elimination  of  the  most  lethal  of  arms. 

A  comprehension  of- these  factors,  which  are  both  bilateral  and  global 
in  nature  and  testify  not  only  to  the  expediency  but  also  to  the  need  to 
build  Soviet-Japanese  relations  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  neighbourliness, 
are  of  great  importance  in  evaluating  the  prospects  for  ties  between  the 
two  countries.  Some  people  in  Japan  try  to  justify  or,  at  least,  explain 
the  cooling  in  bilateral  relations  that  set  in  early  in  the  1980s  by  saying 
that  the  general  worsening  in  the  international  situation  could  not  help 
but  affect  Soviet-Japanese  relations.  We  do  not  challenge  the  thesis  that 


1  See  Pravda ,  March  15,  1985. 
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the  situation  in  the  world  and  the  level  of  ties  between  individual  states 
arc  interrelated:  no  country  can  “fence  itself  off’’  from  international  de¬ 
velopments.  Soviet-Japanese  relations  are  unquestionably  influenced  by 
the  world  situation.  However,  they  themselves  can,  to  the  same  degree, 
have  a  truly  constructive  influence  on  the  world  situation  in  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through  progress',  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  interaction  on  a  broader  spectrum  of  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  the  most  urgent  international  questions.  It  is 
self-evident  that  such  a  joint  contribution  by  the  USSR  and  Japan  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world  situation  would  be  properly  assessed  by  all 
the  peoples. 

the  official  visit  to  Japan  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevard¬ 
nadze  on  January  15-19,  1986,  became  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
the  Soviet-Japanese  relations  and  the  search  for  ways  of  bringing  about 
serious  improvements  in  them.  In  the  course  of  the  visit  detailed  talks 
were  held  between  Eduard  Shevardnadze  and  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister,  leaders  of  the  most  important  political  parties, 
prominent  businessmen  and  civic  leaders.  A  number  of  Soviet-Japanese 
agreements  providing  for  broader  cooperation  and  exchanges  in  various 
areas  were  signed. 

It  is  indicative  that  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  to  Japan 
began  on  January  15,  1986,  when  a  Statement  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  con¬ 
taining  fundamentally  new,  major  initiatives  opening  the  way  to  eliminate 
nuclear  arms  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  was  published  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  proposals,  which  attracted  great  interest  in  Japan  de¬ 
termined  the  tone  and  to  a  large  extent  the  very  subject  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

During  his  press  conference  at  the  Japanese  Journalists  Club  in  To¬ 
kyo  on  January  19,  1986,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  outlined  results  of  his 
visit  to  Japan  and  stated:  “Of  positive  significance,  above  all,  is  the  very 
fact  of  the  resumption  of  the  political  dialogue  which,  the  two  sides  have 
firmly  agreed,  will  be  continued.”2  The  visit  by  Japanese  Foreign  Mi¬ 
nister  Shintaro  Abe  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  29-31,  1986,  served  as 
just  such  a  continuation.  In  the  course  of  negotiations  the.  two  sides  noted 
their  mutual  interest  in  the  further  development  of  Soviet-Japanese  rela¬ 
tions,  and  their  joint  quest  for  greater  mutual  understanding  and  inter¬ 
action  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  security  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region.  Soviet-Japanese  ties 
were  enriched  by  a  new,  cultural  agreement.  In  addition,  it  proved  possible 
to  find  common  ground  in  the  two  countries’  approaches  to  specific  issues, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Japan,  ana  to  agree  on  developing 
commercial,  economic,  scientific,  technological  and  cultural  exchanges. 
The  Japanese  invitation  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  visit  Japan  and  the  So¬ 
viet  invitation  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrate  both  countries’  urge  to  expand  further  the  political  dialogue 
at  the  highest  level.  Thus,  the  exchange  of  summit  visits  was  put  on  the 
agenda. 

The  Soviet  Union  sincerely  wishes  to  see  an  improvement  in  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations  and  the  signs  of  such  a  change  can  be  seen  of  late. 
The  potential  of  ties  is  extremely  broad,  and  only  by  actively  working  for 
its  full  realisation  can  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Japan  truly  be 
made  neighbourly.  What  are  the  most  promising  and  important  directions 
relations  can  take  to  produce  the  tangible  results  needed  by  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries? 

The  most  important  one  is  linked  with  the  progress  of  a  constructive 
dialogue  on  the  problems  of  war  and  peace,  and  interaction  in  order  to 


2  New  Times,  1986,  No.  5. 
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eliminate  the  danger  of  nuclear  destruction  now  threatening  the  planet. 
It  is  absolutely  clear  that  on  this  vital  issue  the  interests  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  cannot  but  coincide.  The  broad  response 
given  the  Soviet  programme  of  disarmament  by  the  Japanese  public  and 
politicians  vividly  testifies  to  this.  The  enormity  of  the  task  of  delivering 
mankind  from  nuclear  arms  is  understood  by  the  people  of  Japan,  the 
country  which  experienced  the  horrors  of  atomic  bombing.  The  Soviet 
Union,  too,  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  Japan  in  promoting  progress  oi 
the  noble  task  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  buttressing  of  the  security 
of  nations.  In  addressing  the  Mayors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  said:  “The  Soviet  programme  to  build  a  world  without  nuclear 
and  other  types  of  weapons  by  the  end  of  this  century  is  meant  for  every- 
one  because  no  one  can  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  the  common 
threat.  We  make  our  appeal  to  Japan,  too”. 3 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  regular  meetings 
between  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  USSR  and  Japan  at  the  sessions  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  play  an  important  role  in  the  exchange  of  opi¬ 
nion  between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  on  the  most  pressing 
international  issues.  Such  a  meeting  between  Eduard  Shevardnadze  and 
T.  Kuranari,  the  new  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  was  held  in  New  York 
in  September  1986. 

Of  course,  the  approach  the  Japanese  leaders  take  to  global  problems 
is  far  from  simple.  Some  of  Tokyo’s  actions  in  the  international  arena  give 
rise  to  justifiable  apprehensions  not  only  in  Japan  itself  but  outside  it 
as  well.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  recent  decision  by  the  Japanese 
government  to  participate  in  SDI,  an  openly  militaristic  programme. 
Clearly,  the  decision  to  join  the  US  in  Star  Wars  plans  cannot  but  have 
an  effect  on  how  Japan’s  foreign  policy  intentions  are  seen,  and  on  So- 
viet-Japanese  relations.  The  statement  made  in  this  connection  to  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  USSR  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministiy  notes 
that  such  step  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  Japan’s  further  in- 
volvement  in  US  military  strategic  plans.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
side  expressed  the  hope  that  Japan  would  draw  practical  conclusions 
which  would  confirm  the  statements  it  has  made  in  favour  of  strengthening 
peace  and  limiting  the  arms  race. 4 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Japan  is  interested  in  consolidating  peace  and 
security  in  its  own  region  as  well  as  in  others,  it  will  be  able  significantly 
to  contribute  to  improving  the  international  situation,  a  contribution  which 
will  be  in  accordance  with  its  economic  and  political  potential.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  ready  for  a  dialogue  with  Japan  on  a  broad  range  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  problems.  The  initiatives  aimed  to  ensure  international  secu- 
rity  and  peaceful  cooperation  in  that  vast  area  of  the  world  put  forward 
by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  his  speech  in  Vladivostok  on  July  28,  1986,  serve 
as  a  good  basis  for  such  a  dialogue.  The  comprehensive  programme  of 
action  aimed  at  including  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in  the  process  of  crea¬ 
ting  an  all-embracing  system  of  international  security  is  a  most  topical 
item  for  a  useful  and  imperative  exchange  of  opinion  between  the  USSR 
and  Japan.  This  dialogue  has  the  aim  of  promoting  efforts  towards  dis¬ 
continuing  the  spread  and  build-up  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  restricting  the  activities  of  naval  forces,  limiting  armed  forces 
and  conventional  arms,  discussing  confidence-building  measures  and, 
finally,  convening  a  conference  of  Pacific  countries,  like  that  held  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  over  a  decade  ago.  Given  their  weight  and  influence  in  the  region, 
the  USSR  and  Japan  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  furthering  these  aims. 

In  its  turn,  Tokyo  has  stated  its  readiness  to  expand  the  exchange  ot 


3  Pravda,  Feb.  13,  1986. 

4  See  Pravda,  Sept.  12,  1986. 
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opinion  Mth  the  Soviet  Union  on  Asian  problems.  The  need  for  such  con¬ 
tacts  is  self-evident  as  the  problem  of  ensuring  security  and  bolstering 
cooperation  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  affects  all  countries  concerned 
without  exception.  As  for  Japan,  within  its  system  of  foreign  policy  priori¬ 
ties  it  places  special  emphasis  on  envigorating  its  Asian  diplomacy,  and 
standing  apart  while  the  other  countries  in  the  region  move  towards  a 
durable  peace  would  hardly  suit  its  purposes.  However,  with  regard  to 
idea  of  jointly  working  out  comprehensive  solutions  that  will  consolidate 
security  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  and  of  convoking  a  special  conference, 
Japanese  officials  often  make  certain  reservations;  without  rejecting  the 
idea  outright  they  claim  that  it  is  not  feasible  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Here  they  make  use  of  the  theory  concerning  the  allegedly  destabilising 
influence  of  the  “Soviet  military  build-up”,  although  those  who  promote 
this  “theory”,  apparently  realise  the  glaring  inconsistency  between  the 
claims  made  about  the  “Soviet  threat”  and  the  real  military-strategic  si¬ 
tuation  in  region.  Moreover,  while  insistently  advising  the  Soviet  Union 
to  eliminate  various  types  of  armaments  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country,  they  do  not  demand  that  the  US  destroy  the  corresponding  types 
of  weapons  they  possess,  including  those  pointed  at  the  USSR  from  the 
territory  of  Japan  and  its  coastal  waters. 

A  question  arises:  if  obsolete  stereotypes  are  discarded,  what  can 
Japan  find  that  is'unacceptable  in  the  common  quest  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  security  in  the  region?  In  its  proposals  the  Soviet  Union  works 
for  joint  effort  to  achieve  common  aims,  for  cooperation  and  full  respect 
for  the  right  of  each  people  to  live  as  it  chooses  and  solve  its  problems 
as  it  sees  fit.  In  the  course  of  discussions — both  bilateral  and  multila¬ 
teral — the  existent  framework  may  be  augmented,  and  promising  new 
concepts  may  emerge.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  recollect  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  “pancha  shila”  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  ten 
Bandung  principles,  for  in  creating  them  the  Asian  countries  laid  the 
basis  for  future  work.  As  is  well  known,  Japan  was  a  participant  in  the 
Bandung  Conference  (1955)  and  approved  its  documents.  Today,  30-odd 
years  after  the  Bandung  forum,  it  could  make  a  weighty  contribution 
towards  strengthening  Asian  security.  In  particular,  the  “non-nuclear 
principles”  proclaimed  by  the  Japanese  government— not  to  possess  nuc¬ 
lear  weapons,  not  to  manufacture  them  and  not  to  deploy  them  on1  its 
territory— could  win  world  acclaim  and  serve  as  an  example  for  many 
other  countries,  of  course,  if  the  world  is  convinced  that  Japan  strictly 
abides  by  them. 

Thus,  there  are  a  number  of  lines  along  which  a  constructive  dialogue 
between  the  USSR  and  Japan  can  be  conducted.  This  in  turn  shows  how 
promising  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  name  of  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  broadening  the  sphere  of  interaction  are.  1 

All  this  does  not  relate  to  the  political  sphere  of  Soviet-Japanese  rela¬ 
tions  alone.  Events  have  shown  that  a  great  potential  for  accelerated 
development  of  trade  and  economic  ties  between  the  two  countries  exists. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  this  potential  is  not  fully  exploited.  This  fact 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  restructuring  of  Japanese  industry,  to  which 
Tokyo  sometimes  refers,  because  similar  processes  are  under  way  in  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  vital  that  relations  in  this 
sphere  become  more  stable,  diverse,  extensive  and  invulnerable  to  thfe 
influence  of  time-serving  factors.  Efforts  by  both  sides,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equality  and  equal  interest  in  broadening  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation  hold  the  key  to  expanding  these  ties.  No  other  approach  is 
possible  in  this  case. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  the  signing  of  an  agreement  on  the 
principles  of  economic  cooperation  and  the  development  of  a  long-terrti 
concrete  programme  on  the  basis  of  those  principles  will  play  an  important 
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part  in  stabilising  and  consolidating  bilateral  ties.  Corresponding  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  made  at  the  meetings  with  Japanese  representatives  but 
Tokyo  has  so  far  refrained  from  giving  a  positive  answer  Of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  intention  of  imposing  its  will  but  that  both  sides 
will  derive  a  tangible  benefit  from  a  possible  conclusion  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  agreement  is  evident.  Moreover,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
implementing  similar  agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number 
of  West  European  countries. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  several  Soviet-Japanese 
agreements  signed  recently  on  a  number  of  issues  pertaining  to  trade. 
For  example,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  two  countries  reaffirmed  their 
countries’  desire  to  promote  a  further  broadening  of  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  commercial  and  economic  ties  between  the  USSR  and  Japan.  The 
contractual  basis  of  these  relations  has  been  reinforced  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  documents— the  Agreement  on  Trade  Turnover  and  Payments  for 
the  Period  from  1986  to  1990  and  the  Convention  on  Averting  Double  Ta¬ 
xation  relating  to  income  taxes— have  been  signed.  The  level  of  annual 
intergovernmental  consultations  on  trade  and  economic  issues  has  been 
raised  One  such  series  of  consultations  was  held  between  the  USSR 
Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade  and  Japan’s  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
in  Moscow  in  March  1986. 

The  10th  Joint  Conference  of  the  Soviet-Japanese  and  the  Japanese- 
Soviet  Committees  on  Economic  Cooperation,  which  were  set  up  back  in 
the  1960s,  was  held  in  Moscow  in  April  1986.  It  also  demonstrated  great 
interest  both  parties  have  in  extending  business  ties.  The  big  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Japanese  delegation— about  260  heads  of  leading 
companies  came  to  Moscow— also  testifies  to  the  interest  the  Japanese 
business  community  has  in  developing  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  the 
USSR.  The  quest  for  new  forms  for  cooperation,  as  well  as  for  ways  ot 
enhancing  their  effectiveness  was  the  main  question  addressed  to  the 
Conference.  Other  useful  steps  have  been  taken,  including  the  Japanese 
Industrial  Fair  which  was  held  in  Moscow  in  October  1986. 

The  Soviet  Union  takes  a  constructive  approach  to  the  development  of 
economic  cooperation  with  Japan.  In  his  Vladivostok  speech  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev  specified  directions  this  cooperation  might  take  in  the  future.  Of 
mutual  interest  is  economic  cooperation  primarily  in  the  littoral  areas. 
The  question  of  setting  up  joint  enterprises  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the 
USSR  and  Japan  can  also  be  discussed.  The  study  and  comprehensive  uti¬ 
lisation  of  the  ocean’s  untopped  resources  are  a  promising  area  of  long¬ 
term  cooperation  as  are  joint  programmes  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

The  achievement  of  the  agreement  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  sphere  was  an  important  moment  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  ties  between  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  governments.  Gury  Marchuk, 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  visited  Japan  in  September 
1986.  The.  Soviet-Japanese  Intergovernmental  Commission  on  Scientific 
and  Technological  Cooperation  resumed  its  sittings  after  a  break  of  many 
years:  in  September  1986  that  Commission  held  its  3rd  Session  at  which 
it  discussed  the  specific  forms  ties  might  take,  the  expansion  of  advanced 
technology  exchanges,  the  strengthening  of  contacts  between  scientists 
from  the  two  countries  and  improving  cooperation  in  fundamental  re¬ 
search.  The  useful  nature  of  these  positive  developments  is  beyond  doubt 
because  the  two  countries,  each  of  which  has  attained  a  high  scientific 
and  technological  level  can  learn  much  from  one  another.  In  this  age  of 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  contacts  between  Soviet  and  Japa¬ 
nese  organisations,  research  centres  and  scientists  could  substantially 
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help  to  reveal  promising  new  forms  and  directions  of  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of  Soviets  and  Japanese  peoples,  and  humankind  as  a  whole. 

A  qualitatively  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  development  of  Soviet* 
Japanese  cultural  ties,  which  are  always  advancing  due  to  the  great  in¬ 
terest  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  display  in  each  other’s  cultural  heri¬ 
tage  An  agreement  on  cultural  ties  between  the  governments  of  the  USSR 
and  Japan  was  signed  in  Moscow  in  May  1986.  It  provides  for  the 
further  expansion  of  cooperation  in  that  sphere!  exhibitions,  the  exchange 
of  publications,  and  a  number  of  other  measures  designed  to  deepen  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  confidence  between  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and 


It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  Soviet  and  the  Japanese  go- 
vernments  take  differing  stands  on  quite  a  number  of  problems  affecting 
bilateral  relations.  In  particular,  this  pertains  to  the  problem  of  streng¬ 
thening  the  contractual  basis  of  relations.  Today  the  positions  of  the 
two  parties  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  do  not  coincide, 
as  Japan  is  quick  to  point  out.  In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  side  proposed 
back  in  1978  that  a  treaty  on  neighbourlincss  and  cooperation  be  con¬ 
cluded,  which,  without  replacing  a  peace  treaty,  would  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  basis  for  those  spheres  of  relations  which  are  ready  for  it.  This 
idea  could  hardly  be  called  unconstructive,  but  Tokyo  failed  to  respond 
positively  to  the  Soviet  proposal.  Moreover,  while  insisting  that  a  peace 
treaty  must  come  first,  the  Japanese  side  makes  the  satisfaction  of  its 
illegal  territorial  claims  on  the  USSR  a  sine  qua  non  of  such  a  treaty  In 
this  connection  the  Soviet  side  has  made  it  absolutely  clear  that,  while 
favouring  a  peace  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  is  against  weighing  it  down 
with  problems  which  were  solved  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  The  USSR 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  inviolability  of  borders,  and  the  latter  which 
have  evolved  between  our  two  states  are  a  historical  fact.  That  is  why 
the  existing  realities  must  be  accepted  if  an  improvement  in  relations  is 


However,  the  above-mentioned  differences  should  not  be  over-drama¬ 
tised.  At  present  the  task  facing  the  two  sides  is  to  move  forward  step- 
by-step,  achieving  tangible  progress  in  those  spheres  where  it  seems 
possible.  A  good  basis  for  this  has  already  been  laid  down.  However,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  existing  opportunities  can  be  implemented  only  if 
both  sides  make  the  effort,  and  much  here  will  depend  on  the  Japanese 
side,  and  in  particular  on  how  consistent  it  will  be  in  its  readiness  to  take 
effective  steps  to  further  relations. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  view  the  future  of  relations  with 
Japan  with  optimism.  As  Mikhail  Gorbachev  emphasised:  “The  objective 
position  of  our  two  countries  in  the  world  is  such  that  it  demands  profound 
cooperation  on  a  sound  realistic  basis,  in  a  tranquil  atmosphere  unburde¬ 
ned  by  the  problems  of  the  past.”5 
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[Article  by  B.N.  Zanegin,  doctor  of  historical  sciences:  "American 
Imperialism  and  China"] 

[Text]  The  date  of  28  August  1984  marked  200  years  since  the  day  that  the 
first  American  trading  ship,  the  "Empress  of  China,"  arrived  in  the  southern 
Chinese  port  of  Quangzhou.  This  event  is  usually  considered  the  beginning  of 
direct  contacts  between  the  United  States  and  China.  On  the  eve  of  his  visit 
to  Beijing  in  April  1984,  President  Reagan  showed  perceptible  interest  in  this 
event,  stating  in  an  interview  with  Chinese  journalists  in  the  White  House 
that  "friendship  between  our  two  peoples  has  an  old  history.  It  originated 
200  years  ago  when  an  American  clipper  entered  China  and  the  development  of 
trade  began."  Dealing  with  this  subject  in  a  number  of  other  speeches,  the 
President  invariably  strove  to  represent  American-Chinese  relations  during 
this  relatively  long  interval  of  time  in  a  rosy  light,  thereby  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  contribution  to  the  attempts  by  a  certain  section  of  current  American 
historiography  and  sociopolitical  journalism  to  whitewash  Washington’s 
"Chinese"  policy.  In  practice,  American-Chinese  relations  were  distinguished 
by  complications  and  ambivalence.  According  to  the  assessment  of  certain 
American  historians  who  by  no  means  belong  to  the  "revisionist"  school, 
arrogance,  contempt,  distrust,  and  open  hostility  largely  prevailed  in  the 
American  side’s  approach  toward  China. ^  However,  even  this  description  of 
the  U.S.  "Chinese"  policy  seems  to  be  an  embellishment  if  one  bears  in  mind 
the  attitude  of  U.S.  ruling  circles  toward  revolutionary  China;  that  is,  if 
one  focuses  on  the  period  that  began  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  world  history  by  the  formation  of  imperialism,  which  encouraged 
a  powerful  upsurge  for  national  liberation  and  a  generally  revolutionary 
movement  that  in  China  specifically  concluded  with  the  establishment  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  in  October  1949.  In  this  regard  one  must  frankly 
say  that  revolutionary  China  had  no  enemy  more  consistent ,  intransigent ,  and 
brutal  than  U.S.  imperialism.  And  this  comes  as  no  surprise:  "Imperialism  is 
an  age  of  financial  capital  and  monopolies,  which  bring  everywhere  a  striving 
not  for  freedom,  but  for  domination.  The  result  of  these  trends  is  reaction 
all  along  the  line  and  under  all  political  systems  and  also  an  extreme  exacer¬ 
bation  of  contradictions  in  this  sphere.  National  oppression  and  the  striving 
for  annexations — that  is,  for  violations  of  national  independence — are  also 
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particularly  exacerbated  (because  annexation  is  nothing  more  than  a  violation 
of  the  self-determination  of  nations). "2  V.I.  Lenin  described  the  policy  of 
imperialism  in  this  way  and  although  the  American  foreign  policy  strategy  in 
China  differed  in  certain  features  from  that  of  other  colonial  powers,  its 
social  nature,  exploitative  goals,  and  reactionary  essence  were  invariably 
determined  by  the  imperialist  aspirations  of  U.S.  ruling  circles. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  abstractly  view  and  assess  the  U.S. 
attitude  toward  China  in  general.  What  is  substantive  and  relevant  is  the 
stance  of  the  American  ruling  circles  concerning  the  new,  reborn,  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  China. 

The  chronicle  of  the  actions  of  American  imperialism,  from  active  involvement 
in  crushing  the  people’s  uprisings  of  the  Taipings  (1864)  and  the  Boxers 
(1900)  to  attempts  to  suffociate  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  with  the 
noose  of  an  economic  blockade  and  with  the  policy  of  "containment  and  isola¬ 
tion,”  has  been  well  studied. ^  It  is  natural  that  no  apologetic  phraseology, 
whether  it  is  prescribed  by  far-reaching  plans  or  considerations  of  the 
moment,  can  erase  this  cardinal  fact  in  the  history  of  American-Chinese 
relations.  To  no  less  a  degree  than  in  any  other  period,  this  is  confirmed 
by  an  analysis  of  the  Reagan  Administration’s  "Chinese”  policy,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  militant  circles  of  American  imperialism.  Not  confining 
themselves  to  preaching  the  idea  of  social  revanche,  these  circles  see  their 
task  in  the  international  arena  as  the  utmost  activation  of  world  reaction 
for  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  socialism  and  progress  in  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  no  matter  where  it  develops.  Socialist  China  is  no  exception 
in  this  sense,  although,  of  course,  the  specific  tasks  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  methods  of  diplomacy  are  given  concrete  expression  in  light  of  the  current 
features  of  American-Chinese  relations. 

During  the  detente  between  the  West  and  East,  a  concept  was  widespread  within 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  establishment  based  on  the  premise  that  centrifugal 
trends  were  predominating  in  world  politics  at  that  time,  which  reflected  a 
weakening  of  ties  between  "centers  of  power"  and  partner  countries,  and  that 
a  process  of  the  shaping  of  a  "multipolar"  world  was  under  way.  The  authors 
of  this  scenario  recommended  that  U.S.  ruling  circles  abandon  a  harsh  con¬ 
frontational  course  in  favor  of  a  flexible  combinational  policy  in  the  spirit 
of  the  traditional  American  concept  of  a  "balance  of  forces"  and  help  to 
establish  the  "autonomy"  of  states  which,  according  to  their  foreign  policy 
precepts,  could  be  useful  to  Washington  in  maintaining  the  international 
balance  that  it  required.  In  this  sense  the  attention  of  American  theoreti¬ 
cians  and  politicians  was  drawn  to  the  Chinese  Government’s  foreign  policy 
stance  that  developed  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  toward  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  according  to  the  notions  of  American  reaction,  personified 
"the  main  communist  danger,"  the  "evil  empire."  Having  borrowed  this  concept 
from  the  liberals  and  furnished  it  with  certain  conservative  characteristics, 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  administration  made  it  the  basis  of  its  "new  foreign 
policy  strategy."  Having  been  bogged  down  in  the  "dirty"  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people,  whose  main  goaJ  was  the  "containment  of  communism," 

American  reaction  waited  for  confirmation  of  its  assumptions.  The  armed  con¬ 
flict  on  the  Soviet-Chinese  border  in  March  1969  dispelled  the  last  doubts. 
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As  H.  Kissinger  notes  in  his  memoirs*  up  to  that  period  American-Chinese 
relations  were  at  a  deadlock.  uThe  new  administration,”  he  writes,  had 
motives,  but  there  was  not  yet  a  strategy  for  the  Chinese  direction....  The 
opportunity  arose  when  Soviet  and  Chinese  troops  clashed  in  the  cold 
Siberian  tundra  by  a  river  whose  name  none  of  us  had  ever  heard.  Ambiguity 
disappeared  from  that  moment,  and  we  unhesitatingly  moved  toward  a  most 
important  change  in  global  diplomacy."^  For  the  Nixon  Administration  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  PRC  was  primarily  of  current  significance. 
In  the  opportunities  opening  up  in  the  Chinese  direction  it  saw  a  means  of 
solving  the  most  acute  problem  of  the  time — a  way  out  of  the  Vietnamese 
deadlock.  However,  as  the  ruling  elite  in  Washington  assessed  all  the  aspects 
of  the  disproportion  that  arose  between  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  course  and 
the  new  international  realities  and  as  new  geopolitical  bases  of  foreign 
policy  strategy  developed,  relations  with  the  PRC  acquired  long-term  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  weakening  international  positions  of  the  United  States. 

The  geopolitical  speculations  of  H.  Kissinger,  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  myth  of  a  "deideologization"  of  states’  foreign  policies,  made  a  notice¬ 
able  impact  on  the  development  of  American  political  thought  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Rejecting,  in  particular,  the  social  determination  of  the  PRC 
Government’s  foreign  policy  or  assigning  it  a  secondary  role,  supporters  of 
"geometric"  schemes  in  international  relations  reduced  the  motives  of  the 
Chinese  side  to  a  guarantee  of  maneuverability  within  the  U. S . —PRC— USSR 
"triangle."  Explaining  the  complications  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  by  geo¬ 
political  constants  and,  on  this  basis,  predicting  the  stability  of  their 
conflictive  nature,  American  political  thought  held  that  within  the  current 
"triangular"  situation,  the  Chinese  side’s  interest  in  American  guarantees  of 
security  was  inevitable.  The  conclusion  was  made  from  this  premise  that 
Beijing  was  more  interested  than  Washington  in  the  development  of  American- 
Chinese  relations  and,  therefore,  the  United  States  had  no  need  to  accommodate 
its  Chinese  partner  too  much.  Moreover,  as  the  practical  experience  of 
recent  years  has  shown,  it  seems  that  Washington  is  convinced  that  for  this 
reason  the  Chinese  side  will  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  have  to  abandon 
a  number  of  its  national  goals,  particularly  the  restoration  of  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan.  In  this  regard,  in  their  forecasts  and  recommendations,  the 
supporters  of  the  geopolitical  concept  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  notions 
that  American  diplomacy  supposedly  possesses  key  levers  to  influence  the 
foreign  policy  course  of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  supposed  that  given 
certain  common  "geopolitical  interests,"  it  is  enough  to  provide  some  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  Chinese  side  (the  sale  of  certain  modern  equipment  or  weapons, 
and  so  on)  so  as  to  force  the  PRC  to  play  a  role  in  international  relations 
that  is  desired  by  the  United  States.  From  that  time  the  category  of  a 
"Chinese  factor"  ("Chinese  card")  appeared  in  the  American  political  lexicon, 
which  reflected  the  notion  of  China  as  a  convenient  target  for  the  foreign 
policy  combinations  in  world  politics  being  planned  in  Washington.  All 
American  administrations  have  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  this  notion;  in  this 
sense,  the  current  U.S.  administration  is  also  no  exception. 

However,  the  situation  within  the  framework  of  USSR-PRC-U. S .  relations  did 
not  remain  stable.  The  activation  of  the  struggle  of  U.S.  reactionary  forces 
against  detente  with  the  East  and  the  whipping  up  of  anti-Sovietism  have  not 


only  complicated  American-Soviet  relations,  but  have  also  prompted  the 
American  reaction  toward  quests  for  international  reserves  of  anti-Sovietism. 

An  exponent  of  this  trend  was  the  Carter  Administration  (1976-80),  in  which 
the  President's  national  security  adviser,  Z.  Brzezinski,  actively  developed 
the  anti-Soviet  concept.  Taking  into  account  the  slogan  of  organizing  a 
united  anti-Soviet  front,  which  was  put  forward  in  Beijing  at  that  time,  it 
departed  from  the  combinational  ("equidistant")  policy  of  Nixon  toward  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  coalition  with  the  PRC  as  part  of  the  policy  of  "con¬ 
taining"  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  part  of  the  PRC  side,  the  process  went  in  a  reverse  direction — in  a 
direction  of  a  more  considered  foreign  policy  line.  "Strategic" — that  is, 
long-term  global  political — motives  began  to  be  supplemented,  then  largely 
replaced  by  the  PRC's  interest  in  economic,  scientific-technological,  and 
cultural  ties  with  the  United  States  aimed  at  accelerating  the  country's 
modernization.  As  a  result,  the  mutual  inclination  toward  "strategic" 
partnership  gave  way  to  unilateral  attempts  by  the  United  States  to  involve 
the  PRC  in  active  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  which  the  Chinese 
leadership  began  reacting  negatively.  At  the  end  of  the  presidency  of 
J.  Carter — namely,  during  the  visit  to  the  PRC  by  Defense  Secretary  H.  Brown, 
at  which  point  it  seemed  to  the  American  leaders  that  the  broadest  prospects 
were  opening  up  for  American-Chinese  partnership  on  an  anti-Soviet  basis — 
differences  in  the  strategic  outlooks  of  the  sides  made  their  presence  felt 
for  the  first  time.  As  M.  Oksenberg,  specialist  on  the  problems  of  China  in 
the  U.S.  National  Security  Council,  writes,  it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that 
the  "Chinese  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  galvanization  of  Soviet-American 
tension  did  not  necessarily  correspond  to  China's  interests:  It  could  acci¬ 
dentally  involve  China  in  an  undesirable  conflict.  In  short,  the  Soviet 
action  in  Afghanistan  reminded  the  Chinese  of  the  risk  of  the  PRC's  indentify- 
ing  too  closely  with  the  United  States."-* 

This  line  was  reflected  later  in  PRC  political  statements  and  in  sociopolitical 
literature.  In  particular,  well-known  Chinese  political  figure  and  scientist 
Huan  Xiang  wrote  in  one  of  his  works  pertaining  to  1983:  "Relations  between 
such  states  as  China  and  the  United  States  must  have  their  own  importance  and 
their  own  logic.  The  development  of  relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  will  be  of  major  benefit  to  the  progress  of  the  economy  and  culture  of 
both  countries.  The  continuous  development  and  strengthening  of  these  relations 
creates  favorable  conditions  for  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

Herein  lie  the  long-term  interests  of  both  countries. 

This  position  was  expressed  even  more  definitely  by  Zhao  Ziyang,  premier  of  the 
PRC  State  Council,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  in 
May  1984:  "Unquestionably,  we  (the  PRC  and  the  United  States — B.  Zanegin)  have 
common  interests  in  the  sphere  of  security  because  of  the  threat  from  our 
neighbor  and  fears  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  expansion  of  the  Russians. 
However,"  Zhao  Ziyang  stressed,  "this  is  not  a  sufficiently  reliable  basis  for 
long-term  relations.  The  true  basis  for  our  relations  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
economics,  technology,  education,  and  culture...." 

The  signs  of  changes  in  China's  international  position  that  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980' s  were  reflected  in  the  directives  of  the  12th  CCP 
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Congress  (September  1982).  Its  materials  stressed  the  CCP’s  loyalty  to  the 
ideas  of  socialism  and  pointed  out  the  interrelationship  between  economic 
reforms,  foreign  economic  policy,  and  the  program  of  national  modernization 
as  a  whole;  it  also  pointed  out  the  plans  of  socialist  construction  in  the 
country  and  the  correlation  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  (ensuring  peaceful 
international  conditions  for  the  country’s  modernization),  stressed  the 
independence  of  PRC  foreign  policy  from  the  two  fT superpowers,”  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  developing  countries  in  the  cause  of  strengthening  the 
PRC’s  international  position.  The  congress  materials  and  subsequent  politi¬ 
cal  documents  no  longer  put  forward  the  task  of  forming  a  "united  inter¬ 
national  front”  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  desires  began  to  be 
voiced  about  the  normalization  of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

All  these  directives  were  reflected  with  increasing  definiteness  in  the 
PRC’s  international  position  and  in  the  foreign  policy  practice  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  On  this  basis  there  were  open  differences  in  the  PRC  and  U.S. 
foreign  policy  stances  on  a  number  of  international  problems  (the  Middle 
East,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  the  entry  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  into  New  Zealand  ports,  the  militarization  of  outer  space,  and 
others) .  The  Chinese  mass  media  began  to  criticize  more  widely  and  sharply 
American  capitalism  and  U.S.  foreign  policy;  in  particular,  the  American 
aggression  against  Grenada  and  then  against  Libya  were  denounced.  At  the  same 
time,  beginning  with  the  documents  of  the  12th  CCP  Congress,  in  the  form  of 
political  statements,  in  foreign  policy  propaganda,  and  in  the  content  of  mass 
demonstrations,  a  critical  attitude  began  to  develop  in  the  PRC  toward  the 
militarist  course  of  Japan.  The  opposition  to  the  militarization  of  Japan 
and  the  revanchist  actions  of  Prime  Minister  Y.  Nakasone  (the  visit  to  the 
Yakusuni  shrine)  primarily  draws  attention.  By  the  middle  of  the  1980 ’s 
criticism  intensified  of  Tokyo’s  trade  policy,  which  resulted  in  China’s 
deficit  reaching  6  billion  dollars.  The  Japanese  side  is  accused  of  being 
unwilling  to  make  purchases  in  the  PRC,  to  provide  China  with  the  necessary 
technology,  and  to  invest  capital  in  the  Chinese  economy  (Japan’s  exports  to 
the  PRC  are  approaching  one-fourth  of  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  turnover, 
while  capital  investments  in  mixed  enterprises  are  a  little  over  5  percent  of 
all  foreign  capital  investments  this  year). 

In  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  12th  CCP  Congress,  the  CCP  Central 
Committee  began  the  process  of  normalizing  relations  with  communist  parties, 
having  resumed  contacts  with,  in  particular,  the  communist  parties  of  France, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  others. 

Finally,  the  Chinese  responded  to  the  initiatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
practical  measures,  having  begun  political  dialogue  and  the  simultaneous 
development  of  mutually  beneficial  business  relations  in  the  sphere  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  science,  culture,  and  education. 

Taking  into  account  the  strategic  position  and  international  role  of  the  PRC, 
the  specific  stance  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  12th  CCP 
Congress  has  had  a  substantial,  although  not  always  obvious  impact  on 
American-Chinese  relations.  Having  taken  the  course  toward  firmly  establish¬ 
ing  independence  in  the  foreign  policy  sphere,  the  Chinese  Government  began 
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eliminating  the  disproportion  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  which  goes  against  the  plans  of  American  reactionary  circles 
to  use  the  "Chinese  factor"  in  the  interests  of  imperialist  strategy.  This 
circumstance  deprives  the  prospect  of  China’s  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  certainty:  American  ruling  circles,  who  have  not  yet,  it  seems, 
completed  their  evolution  to  the  right,  are  following  carefully  and  disapprov¬ 
ingly  the  changes  in  the  ideological  and  political  stances  of  the  Chinese 
leadership. 

Here,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  incentives  for  inter¬ 
action  in  the  political  ("strategic")  sphere  continue  to  operate.  From  the 
American  angle  these  incentives  are  determined  by  the  imperialist  nature  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  its  orientation  against  the  revolutionary  and  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  of  the  contemporary  world,  primarily  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  leadership,  having  withdrawn  the  appeal  to  form 
a  united  anti-Soviet  front,  also  continues  to  adopt  positions  on  certain 
international  problems  (Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Japan’s  territorial  claims  on 
the  USSR),  which  objectively  help  to  fulfill  the  foreign  policy  goals  of 
American  and  world  imperialist  reaction.  It  is  precisely  this  circumstance 
that  brought  about  the  fact  that  the  rightwing  conservative  forces,  which 
came  to  power  in  the  United  States  and  which  treat  people’s  China  with  mis¬ 
trust  and  hostility,  took  the  step  of  developing  cooperation  with  this 
country  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  relations  with  the  PRC  at  a  "strategic" 
level. 

From  the  middle  of  the  1970’s,  as  the  American  anticommunist  reaction  con¬ 
solidated,  the  concessions  to  liberalism  made  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy 
by  President  Nixon  and  his  supporters  became  unacceptable  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  came  under  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  a  conservative  concept  that 
reflected  the  views  of  militant  imperialist  circles.  The  national  psychologi¬ 
cal  stress  produced  by  these  events,  such  as  the  defeat  in  the  war  against 
the  Vietnamese  people,  the  fall  of  the  pro-American  regime  in  Iran,  and  the 
loss  of  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  strategic  sphere,  accelerated 
the  return  by  U.S.  ruling  circles  to  traditional  conservative  postulates, 
which  restored  the  messianic-hegemonistic  stereotypes  of  U.S.  behavior  in  the 
world  arena . ^  In  this  regard  it  is  necessary  to  stress  the  phenomenon  already 
noted  in  Soviet  literature — that  the  conservative  leaders  of  present-day 
America  single  out  ideological  aspects  as  a  factor  determining  the  nature  of 
international  relations.  All  international  situations  are  viewed  through 
the  prism  of  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. ® 
Proceeding  on  the  basis  of  notions  that  detente  between  the  East  and  West  was 
an  anomaly  which  became  possible  as  a  result  of  supposedly  invalid  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  side,  the  supporters  of  this  concept,  which  are  represented  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  see  the  task  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  building  up 
American  military  might,  as  the  struggle  for  the  capitalist  orientation  of 
developing  states,  as  the  binding  of  nonaligned  countries  to  imperialist  blocs, 
and  as  establishing  American  control  over  the  world’s  raw  material  resources. 
Measures  designed  to  break  the  strategic  parity  are  accompanied  by  attempts  to 
weaken  the  opposing  camp  by  applying  various  forms  of  pressure,  imposing  the 
arms  race,  utilizing  differences,  uniting  anticommunist  forces,  and  exploiting 
anti-Soviet  prejudices.  Against  the  general  backdrop  of  a  growth  in  the 
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aggressiveness  of  U.S.  imperialism,  U.S.  ruling  circles  are  paying  increasing 
attention  to  the  Pacific  region,  which  in  accordance  with  the  rightwing 
conservative  tradition  is  defined  as  a  most  important  regional  foreign  policy 
orientation,  equal  in  importance  to  the  North  Atlantic  orientation.  In  this 
regard  the  policy  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  which  was  based  on  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  has  been  replaced  in  recent  years  by  the  precept  of  developing  all 
elements  of  the  political  and  power  structure,  which  is  designed  to  ensure 
absolute  U.S.  domination  there. 

Under  the  influence  of  conservatism,  the  nature  of  American  diplomacy  has 
also  changed.  The  policy  of  building  up  military  capabilities  is  consoli¬ 
dating  the  superiority  complex  natural  for  conservatives,  which  in  turn 
entails  a  disdainful  attitude  toward  the  interests  of  allies  and  fellow 
travelers,  the  transformation  of  inequality  into  a  norm  of  interstate  rela¬ 
tions,  the  shaping  of  patently  exaggerated  notions  of  the  possibilities  of 
American  diplomacy,  and  a  loss  of  realism  in  the  assessing  of  partners.  This 
context  also  shapes  the  Reagan  Administration’s  "Chinese"  policy. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  maintained  the  general  concept  of  the  U.S. 
"Chinese"  policy  worked  out  by  its  predecessors,  namely  the  notion  of  the 
possibility  of  using  the  "Chinese"  factor  for  American  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  approach  to  relations  with 
the  PRC:  The  "deideologized"  policy  of  Nixon-Kissinger,  with  its  task  of 
introducing  the  "Chinese  factor"  in  the  trinomial  equation  of  American- 
Soviet  detente,  did  not  correspond  to  the  rightwing  conservative  postulates 
of  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  precept  of  the  Carter-Brzezinski  strategy 
to  develop  "quasi-ally"  relations  with  the  PRC  by  renouncing  the  retention  of 
Taiwan  within  the  sphere  of  U.S.  strategic  interests  and  ending  military- 
political  support  to  the  Kuomintang  regime  there  also  turned  out  to  be 
useless. 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  formation  of  the  U.S.  "Chinese"  policy 
at  the  end  of  the  1970’ s  and  the  start  of  the  1980’s  was  the  return  to  active 
political  life  by  the  conservative  grouping,  whose  views  are  genetically 
connected  with  the  foundations  of  the  "Chinese"  policy  of  Truman  and  Dulles. 
The  frontal  offensive  by  reaction  in  U.S,  sociopolitical  life  drew  anti¬ 
communist  dogmatists,  opponents  of  "Chinese  communism,"  former  diplomatic  and 
military  functionaries  of  "deterring  and  isolating"  China,  and  former  activ¬ 
ists  of  the  "Chinese  lobby"  into  the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process. 

In  the  conditions  which  had  arisen  they  began  to  exert  a  noticeable  influence 
on  the  Reagan  Administration’s  approach  to  relations  with  the  PRC,  Without 
completely  abandoning  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  "Chinese  factor,"  this 
section  of  the  U.S.  ruling  grouping  continued  to  hold  its  former  position  as 
regards  its  approach  to  the  PRC  as  primarily  a  "communist  country,"  hostile 
to  the  system  of  values  and  way  of  life  of  the  "free  world"  and  to  the  anti¬ 
communist  aims  of  American  reaction.  Together  with  ideological  considera¬ 
tions,  the  incompatibility  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
PRC  in  the  Pacific  basin  is  pointed  out,  as  is  the  potential  military  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  to  its  allies,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
PRC’s  possession  of  nuclear  missiles.  This  group’s  uncompromising  position 
on  the  Taiwan  question  is  determined  by  ideological  and  strategic  reasons. 
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The  political  line  based  on  such  arguments  calls  for  the  preservation  of  a 
clear  ideological  position  on  "Chinese  communism  and  not  simply  the  main 
tenance  of  close  ties  with  the  Kuomintang  regime  in  Taiwan,  but  also  con¬ 
tinued  American  control  over  the  island  as  an  indispensable  condition  for 
maintaining  relations  with  the  PRC.  In  essence,  this  system  of  views  pro-  ^ 
vides  for  the  preservation  of  the  basic  features  of  the  policy  of  "deterring 
the  PRC  as  part  of  the  broad  strategy  of  "deterring  communism." 

Among  the  most  striking  representatives  of  American  militant  reaction  is 
President  Reagan  himself,  whose  political  views  on  the  outside  world  were 
formed  in  the  1950fs,  during  the  period  of  McCarthyism1 s  struggle  against 
the  liberal "appeasers  of  Chinese  communism."  Being  more  dependent  than  any 
other  president  on  the  arrangement  of  domestic  political  forces,  R.  Reagan 
was  forced  to  pay  attention  to  the  standpoint  of  supporters  of  active  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  "Chinese  factor,"  who  had  gathered  strength  in  Washington  during 
the  terms  of  the  Nixon  and  Carter  administrations.  Thus  arose  a  paradoxical 
situation  where  Washington’s  official  "Chinese"  policy  combines  two  essen¬ 
tially  incompatible  lines — that  of  maintaining  and  developing  relations  with 
"communist  China"  and  with  the  anticommunist  regime  in  Taiwan. 


The  Reagan  Administration  did  not  even  attempt  to  overcome  the  rightwing 
conservatives’  inherent  anticommunist  suspicion  of  "Red  China,  which  in  fact 
received  additional  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  changes  which  the  12th  CLP 
Congress  made  in  the  PRC’s  international  position.  At  the  same  time,  complete- 
ideological  and  political  loyalty  to  the  Kuomintang  was  maintained,  and  the 
Taiwanese  component  of  Washington ’ s  "Chinese"  policy  was  subordinated  to  the 
task  of  keeping  the  island  under  American  influence. 


In  connection  with  this,  having  established  Japan’s  status  as  the  principal 
U.S.  ally  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  the  Reagan  Administration  somewhat 
lowered  the  strategic  significance  of  relations  with  the  PRC  and  made  them 
dependent  on  the  Chinese  leadership’s  readiness  to  accept  as  a  condition  the 
continuation  of  specific  "unofficial"  relations  with  the  Kuomintang  authori¬ 
ties  in  Taiwan,  including  guarantees  of  the  island’s  "security"  which  were 
fixed  by  American  legislation,  arms  supplies,  economic  cooperation,  and  so  on. 


This  is  the  cause  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  present  administration’s 
"Chinese"  policy.  Afraid  to  "lose"  China  again,  but  reluctant  to  renounce 
Taiwan,  Washington  has  demonstrated  a  readiness  to  supplement  its  business 
(economic  and  scientific)  cooperation  with  the  PRC  through  the  intensification 
of  China’s  military  potential,  agreeing  to  supply  certain  types  of  military 
equipment,  technology,  and  weapons  and  motivating  the  Chinese  side  to  display 
an  interest  in  such  possibiliites  in  the  hope  that  it  will  adopt  an  under¬ 
standing  attitude  toward  the  Taiwanese  question  and  revive  an  interest  in  the 
strategic  aspects  of  Sino-American  relations. 


Reagan  has  formulated  the  general  direction  of  his  "Chinese"  policy  in  mes 
sages  to  Chinese  leaders.  To  be  specific,  in  a  letter  of  5  April  1982  to 
Deng  Xiaoping,  R.  Reagan  wrote:  "I  am  addressing  you  because  it  seems  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  leadership  of  both  our  countries  to  renew  the  broad  forward 
advance  to  which  you  have  made  such  an  important  contribution.  This  is 
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especially  important  today,  when  we  are  facing  a  growing  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  all  over  the  world.  Although  our  interests 
and,  thus,  our  political  lines  do  not  correspond,  your  nation  and  mine  come 
up  against  unconcealed  and  direct  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  my  own  hemisphere,  and  in  the  sphere  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  this  must  move  us  to  seek  firm  foundations  for  cooperation." 

In  a  message  to  Hu  Yaobang  of  10  May  of  the  same  year,  Reagan  again  called 
on  the  Chinese  leadership  to  develop  its  relations  with  the  United  States  on 
an  anti-Soviet  basis,  specifying  that  what  was  involved  was  not  only  bilateral 
ties,  but  also  the  deepening  of  "strategic  cooperation. 

As  it  appears  from  an  analysis  of  political  statements  by  American  leaders, 
the  goals  of  Washington’s  current  strategy  in  the  Chinese  area  are  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Chinese  leadership  to  postpone  the  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem 
indefinitely  and  to  make  a  full  return  to  the  idea  of  a  "united  anti-Soviet 
front,"  or  at  least  to  set  in  motion  "parallel"  activity  at  points  where 
"strategic  interests"  coincide.  American  diplomacy  also  strives  to  forestall 
the  development  of  lines  in  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy  which  it  assesses  as 
unfavorable  for  U.S.  interests.  It  is  above  all  from  this  that  the  task  of 
hindering  the  normalization  of  Sino-Soviet  relations  arises.  Washington 
especially  fears  that  even  in  the  course  of  this,  the  "strategic"  component 
which  still  exists  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC 
and  which  provides  the  basic  sense  of  American  policy  of  assisting  China’s 
industrial,  scientific- technological,  and — especially  importantly — military 
development,  will  be  eroded.  Substantial  significance  is  also  attached  to 
making  the  Chinese  side  renounce  its  approach  to  the  United  States  as  a 
"superpower"  pursuing  a  hegemonist  course  and  to  preventing  the  PRC’s  policy 
from  interfering  with  American  policy  in  developing  countries.  Speaking 
recently  at  the  American  National  Council  for  Promoting  Sino-U.S.  Trade, 

W.  Lord,  the  present  ambassador  to  the  PRC,  stated  without  diplomatic  equivo¬ 
cation  that  the  American  side  does  not  like  it  when  the  United  States  is  put 
on  a  level  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  source  of  world  evils.  W.  Lord 
attempted  to  intimidate  the  PRC  by  stating  that  when  it  acts  in  this  way,  it 
is  placing  in  doubt  the  prospects  for  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States.  He  reproached  the  PRC  for  criticizing  American  policy  in  developing 
countries.  "It  may  be  the  China’s  main  audience  is  the  Third  World,  but  the 
American  people  and  our  Congress  are  also  listening  attentively,"  he  stressed 
meaningfully.  The  ambassador  went  on  to  explain  how  the  Chinese  side  could 
win  the  favor  of  the  United  States.  He  advised  it  to  lower  the  cost  of  hous¬ 
ing  and  administrative  accommodation  for  foreign  businessmen  in  China,  to 
lower  the  duty  on  imported  equipment  for  foreign  entrepreneurs,  to  bring 
Chinese  statistics  into  line  with  American  ones,  to  reduce  exports  of  Chinese 
textiles  to  the  United  States,  not  to  quarrel  with  Japan,  to  adhere  to  paral¬ 
lelism  with  the  United  States  in  its  approach  to  a  number  of  international 
problems,  to  support  the  American  military  presence  in  Asia,  not  to  object  to 
American-Taiwanese  ties....  Judging  by  everything,  the  present  ruling  bosses 
in  Washington  consider  these  goals  attainable. 

The  American  side  is  counting  on  making  use  of  China’s  acute  interest  in 
developing  constructive  relations  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  development  of  its  national  economy,  science,  and  education,  as  an 
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effective  channel  for  direct  and  swift  influence  over  the  Chinese  Governments 
policy.  By  providing  various  privileges,  by  using  promises  for  manipulation, 
and  by  revealing  various  prospects,  Washington  strives  to  maintain  and  develop 
the  Chinese  side’s  interest  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  the 
capitalist  West,  with  the  aim  of  gaining  concrete  political  concessions  from 
Beijing.  By  binding  the  PRC  with  a  system  of  "common  interests,"  economic 
dependence,  and  at  least  fragmentary  "strategic"  cooperation,  the  United 
States  proposes  to  create  conditions  for  manipulating  the  "Chinese  factor"  in 
world  politics. 

However,  some  American  interpreters  of  Chinese  activity  go  further,  deriving 
prospects  for  a  Sino-American  alliance  and  a  radical  change  in  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  world  forces  to  the  advantage  of  imperialism  from  the  possibility  of 
not  only  a  political,  but  also  a  socioeconomic  rapprochement  between  the 
Chinese  social  system  and  the  capitalist  West.  In  this  connection, as  well  as 
largely  tactical  plans  for  the  use  of  economic  levers  to  influence  the  PRC’s 
foreign  policy  in  a  direction  congenial  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
longer-term  and  essentially  strategic  considerations  which  give  rise  to  the 
attention  which  American  political  circles  pay  to  business  cooperation  with 
the  PRC.  Certain  influential  representatives  of  bourgeois  political  thought 
attempt  to  interpret  the  economic  experiments  in  the  PRC  (in  particular,  a 
certain  expansion  of  opportuniti es  for  private  enterprise,  and  also  the 
admittance  of  foreign  capital  into  the  Chinese  economy)  as  a  "turn  toward 
capitalism,"  and  they  argue  the  possibility  and  even  probability  of  con¬ 
vergence — the  gradual  transformation  of  "market  socialism"  into  capitalism. 

This  idea,  which  is  alluring  for  the  ideologists  of  capitalism,  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  (T.S.  foreign  policy  mechanism  and  is  used  to  lend  a  purpose¬ 
ful  nature  to  "economic  diplomacy"  in  the  Chinese  sector.  By  expanding  its 
ties  with  the  PRC  on  a  considerable  scale,  especially  through  exports  of 
commodities,  capital,  and  technologies  to  the  Chinese  market,  American  dip¬ 
lomacy  intends  to  gradually  draw  China  into  the  system  of  capitalism’s 
world  economic  ties,  to  make  China’s  national  economy  dependent  on  the  capi¬ 
talist  market,  to  expand  the  field  of  activity  of  transnational  monopolies  in 
China,  and  to  promote  the  development  of  a  private  capitalist  structure 
through  economic  measures  and  by  means  of  political  pressure  and  the  spread 
of  bourgeois  psychology  and  ideology,  with  the  final  goal  of  eroding  socialism 
and  turning  China  into  a  reserve  of  world  capitalism. 

At  the  beginning  of  1986  American  interests  in  the  PRC  were  characterized  by 
the  following  data:  Commodity  turnover  amounted  to  about  8  billion  dollars, 
or  10.8  percent  of  the  PRC’s  foreign  trade;  U.S.  capital  investments  reached 
2.1  billion  dollars,  taking  second  place  after  Hong  Kong.  The  PRC  only  occu¬ 
pies  16th  place  among  U.S.  trading  partners.  According  to  the  information  of 
the  American  ambassador  in  Beijing,  there  are  branches  of  250  American  firms 
operating  in  the  PRC.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  scale  of  the  economic 
organisms  of  the  PRC  and  the  United  States,  the  volume  of  economic  interaction 
does  not  seem  significant  at  all,  but  U.S.  business  and  political  circles 
nevertheless  consider  that  the  "open  door"  policy  and  the  readiness  shown  by 
the  Chinese  side  to  improve  the  conditions  for  foreign  monopolies  operating  in 
the  PRC  open  up  possibilities  for  a  steady  expansion  of  U.S.  economic 
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positions  and  for  their  sublimation  in  American  influence  over  the  political 
and  ideological  situation  in  China. 

A  no  less  important  role  in  American  calculations  is  played  by  other  aspects 
of  bilateral  Sino-American  relations,  and  specifically  by  exchanges  in  the 
sphere  of  culture  and  education,  with  which  Washington  connects  its  hopes  for 
ideological  shifts  favorable  to  capitalism  in  Chinese  society.  One  should 
note  in  particular  the  significance  of  the  large-scale  American  measures  to 
prepare  specialists  for  the  PRC's  national  economy,  science,  and  higher 
education.  The  number  of  Chinese  students  and  specialists  who  receive 
training  at  American  universities,  scientific  institutions,  and  enterprises 
remains  at  a  constant  level  of  10,000  or  more.  In  addition,  academic  centers 
established  and  run  by  American  specialists  operate  in  the  PRC,  while  American 
teachers  lecture  and  hold  seminars  in  Chinese  higher  academic  institutions. 
Washington  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  area 
of  Sino-American  relations  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideological  goals  of 
America’s  ruling  circles.  Commenting  on  the  agreements  in  the  sphere  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  education  which  PRC  President  Li  Xiannian  signed  in  Washington  in 
July  1985,  Charles  Wick,  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (the  principal 
U.S,  government  propaganda  organ),  stressed  that  the  accords  which  had  been 
achieved  "will  assist  the  modernization  of  China  while,  at  the  same  time, 
inculcating  democratic  ideals  in  Chinese  citizens,  thanks  to  their  study  in 
American  schools."  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  cultural  aggression.!^  The  educational  system  which 
the  Americans  created  for  the  Chinese  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
gave  rise  to  the  appearance  in  Kuomintang  China  of  a  narrow  but  influential 
stratum  of  the  intelligentsia  which  took  in  the  American  teachers’  lessons. 

In  order  to  describe  the  situation  here,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  by  1939, 
56.2  percent  of  the  leading  posts  in  China’s  government,  military,  economic, 
social,  and  academic  institutions  were  occupied  by  people  who  had  received  an 
education  in  an  American  academic  institution.!^  Bearing  this  experience  in 
mind,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  plans  of  the  present  ideologists 
of  American  expansionism  include  the  formation  of  substrata  in  the  PRC  which 
have  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  bourgeois 
values  and  which  are  capable  of  hindering  the  establishment  of  a  socialist  way 
of  life,  psychology,  and  ideology  and  of  serving  as  an  instrument  of  American 
ideological  and  political  influence  over  Chinese  society. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  Reagan  Administration’s  "Chinese  policy"  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  close  political  and  military-political  relations  with  the 
Kuomintang  administration  of  Taiwan  as  virtually  an  independent  state.  Since 
the  American  Government  has  recognized  Taiwan  to  be  an  integral  part  of  China, 
American-Taiwanese  relations  take  an  unofficial  form  in  terms  of  protocol. 

The  basis  of  this  approach  is  largely  made  up  of  military-political  conside¬ 
rations:  the  recognition  by  conservative  U.S.  political  and  military  circles 

of  Taiwan’s  key  role  for  U.S.  defense  on  the  "forward  line."  This  issue  arose 
as  far  back  as  on  the  eve  of  the  victory  of  the  people’s  revolution  in  China. 

A  memorandum  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  24  November  1948  contained  an  appraisal  of  the  strategic  consequences  which 
the  transfer  of  "Formosa  and  the  adjoining  islands,  including  the  Pescadore 
archipelago,  to  communist  control"  would  have  for  U.S.  security.  The 
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American  generals  saw  the  strategic  value  of  Taiwan  in  the  fact  that  in  wartime 
the  island  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  troop  concentrations,  strategic  air 
operations,  and  control  over  maritime  lines  of  communication.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  was  recommended  that  the  American  Government  block  the  return  of 
Taiwan  to  the  jurisdiction  of  China’s  new  people’s  government.  As  American 
researcher  G.  Hsiao  rightly  notes  in  his  commentary  on  this  document,  recom¬ 
mendations  which  were  dictated  by  a  desire  to  turn  Taiwan  into  an  American 
military  base,  served  as  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  Taiwan  issue  in 
subsequent  decades.  in  actual  fact,  since  that  time  U.S.  military  thinking 
has  given  this  island  the  role  of  a  connecting  link  in  the  system  of  forward- 
based  American  armed  forces  in  Japan  and  South  Korea  on  the  northern  flank,  and 
in  the  Philippines  to  the  south  of  Taiwan.  On  its  part,  American  diplomacy 
ensures  that  Taiwan  is  kept  under  U.S.  control  within  the  context  of  develop¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  PRC.  While  forced  to  withdraw  its  military  contingents 
from  Taiwan  and  to  dismantle  its  military  installations  there,  Washington  com¬ 
pensates  for  these  lost  positions  by  increasing  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
Kuomintang  armed  forces,  providing  them  with  the  latest  weapons,  ensuring  the 
training  of  officer  cadres,  assisting  in  the  organization  of  military  produc¬ 
tion,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  agreeing  on  situation  appraisals  and  plans  for 
military  cooperation  in  the  region.  According  to  the  information  of  the 
American  press,  the  United  States  is  continuing  to  use  Taiwan  as  a  basis  for 
carrying  out  military-political  reconnaissance  against  the  PRC. 

Apart  from  that,  U.S.  policy  toward  Taiwan  is  determined  by  such  factors  as 
ideological  and  political  closeness  to  the  Kuomintang  and  the  tradition  of 
many  years  of  alliance  between  American  conservatives  and  the  Kuomintang  in 
the  struggle  against  communism,  and  specifically  against  the  PRC.  One  should 
also  bear  in  mind  the  homogeneity  of  the  Taiwanese  and  American  socioeconomic 
systems,  the  community  of  interests  of  American  capital  and  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Taiwanese  capital,  and  finally,  the  conviction  that  the  Government  of  the 
PRC  is  too  interested  in  developing  relations  with  the  United  States  to  allow 
the  Taiwanese  problem  to  hinder  this  process.  U.S.  economic  interests  in 
Taiwan  are  also  great:  In  1985  American-Taiwanese  trade  turnover  came  to 
about  20  million  dollars,  exceeding  U.S.  trade  with  the  PRC  by  a  factor  of 
2.5;  Taiwan  occupies  sixth  place  among  the  U.S.  trading  partners;  private 
capital  investments  in  the  Taiwanese  economy  alone  amount  to  about  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  introduced  an  element  of  instability  into  the 
international  situation  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  because,  fearing  that 
"loss”  of  control  over  Taiwan  would  make  a  breach  in  the  system  of  "holding 
back"  communism,  it  takes  a  hard-line  position  on  the  Taiwan  question,  and  in 
particular  does  not  display  any  practical  readiness  to  reduce  and  halt  arms 
deliveries  to  the  Taiwanese  regime,  as  the  joint  American-Chinese  communique 
of  17  August  stipulates.  This  aspect  of  Washington’s  "Chinese"  policy  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  preservation  of  a  hotbed  of  militant  anticommunism  in  the 
Far  East,  blocks  the  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem  by  peaceful  political 
means,  and  conserves  the  situation  where  China  is  divided  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  an  international  crisis  in  the  Taiwanese  straits. 

The  American  Government’s  contemporary  foreign  policy  course  represents  a 
highly  distinctive  alternative,  each  variant  of  which  necessarily  corresponds 
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to  the  imperialist  motives  of  U,S,  ruling  circles  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  The  minimum  plan,  which  largely  derives  from  consideration  of  spe¬ 
cific  features  of  the  PRC’s  foreign  policy  course— namely ,  Beijing’s  interest 
in  developing  relations  with  the  West — provided  that  the  American  and  Chinese 
standpoints  on  a  number  of  international  problems  coincide,  consists  in^ 
creating  and  utilizing  levers  of  influence  to  draw  the  PRC  into  the  politics 
of  "balance  of  forces,"  with  the  aim  of  reinforcing  Washington’s  international 
and  strategic  positions.  In  this  case,  Taiwan  would  keep  its  place  in  the 
American  system  of  "holding  back  communism."  The  maximum  plan,  which,  it  must 
be  noted,  meets  with  distrust  in  certain  circles  within  the  United  States 
itself,  draws  on  ideas  about  the  PRC’s  socialist  socioeconomic  system  under¬ 
going  an  erosion  which  will  supposedly  lead  to  the  development  of  something 
like  capitalism  and  bourgeois  democracy  developing  in  China.  To  be  specific, 
hopes  of  this  sort  have  been  expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  G.  Shultz  in  an 
article  for  the  journal  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (1985).  "China’s  long  road  to  a  free 
market  is  a  truly  historic  event:  A  great  country  discards  obsolete  economic 
doctrines  and  frees  the  energy  of  its  talented  people,"  he  stressed.  It  is 
natural  that  U.S.  ruling  circles  are  prepared  (and  attempt)  to  contribute  to 
changes  which  seem  to  them  to  be  promising  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital¬ 
ism  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  use  their  rapidly  increasing  economic, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  military  ties  with  the  PRC.  Other  American  poli¬ 
ticians  consider  that  if  this  trend  could  readily  be  developed,  Taiwan  would 
play  the  role  of  "showcase  of  capitalism"  for  the  PRC,  and  the  Taiwan  problem 
would,  having  lost  its  social  aspect,  simultaneously  lose  its  significance  as 
the  principal  obstacle  in  the  development  of  Sino-American  relations. 

The  200-year-old  history  of  Sino-American  relations  has  reflected  all  the 
features  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such  as  mercantilism,  militant  chauvinism 
and  racism,  Americanocentrism  and  hegemonism,  and  an  inclination  toward 
aggressive  actions.  At  the  same  time,  specific  features  which  distinguish 
Washington’s  "Chinese"  policy  and  its  motives  from  other  regional  areas  of 
its  foreign  policy  developed  and,  in  the  period  of  imperialism,  took  firm 
root  in  the  approach  of  U.S.  ruling  circles  over  this  long  period.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  China’s  significance  in  the  light  of  its  geostrategic  location,  contem¬ 
porary  American  bourgeois  political  thought  and  foreign  policy  practice 
perceive  this  significance  as  an  instrumental  passive  factor  in  international 
relations.  The  U..S.  attempts  to  apply  the  concept  of  "balance  of  forces 
within  the  system  of  Sino-American-Soviet  relations  are  based  on  this  premise. 

In  recent  years  the  Chinese  Government’s  orientation  toward  the  development 
of  relations  with  the  West  and  its  efforts  to  attract  capital,  equipment, 
technology,  and  management  experience  from  capitalist  countries  for  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  the  national  economy  have  also  contributed 
to  the  appearance  of  U.S,  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  favorable  conditions 
for  American  monopolies’  economic  activity  in  the  PRC  and  for  their  inter¬ 
action  with  the  Chinese  economic  structure.  However,  for  all  the  attractive¬ 
ness  which  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  such  cooperation  hold  for 
the  U.S.  ruling  classes,  and  despite  the  certain  amount  of  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  which  this  cooperation  holds  for  the  United  States,  the  main  motive- 
force  of  Washington’s  "Chinese"  policy  continues  to  be  the  aspiration  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  "Chinese  factor"  in  U.S,  global  policy. 
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Attempts  to  realize  this  aim  by  developing  the  Chinese  side’s  interest  in 
American  participation  in  the  modernization  of  China,  and  also  be  striving 
to  create  conditions  for  a  Sino-American  political  rapprochement  directed 
against  the  progressive  forces  of  the  contemporary  period,  are  combined  by 
U.S.  ruling  circles  with  crude  interference  in  the  PRC’s  sovereignty, 
attempts  to  influence  the  internal  socioeconomic  and  political  situation  in 
the  country,  and  measures  to  create  means  of  forcible  pressure  on  the  PRC. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  among  the  most  reactionary  government  of  America 
in  recent  times.  Its  policy  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  and  more  specifi¬ 
cally  its  policy  toward  socialist  China,  confirm  with  factual  information  the 
assessment  of  imperialism  made  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress. 

The  aggressive  policy  of  American  imperialism  is  in  obvious  contradiction  to 
the  PRC’s  national,  social,  political,  economic,  and  strategic  interests  and 
to  the  political  line  of  the  12th  CCP  Congress,  it  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  a  healthy,  constructive  basis  for  Sino-American  relations,  it 
blocks  the  development  of  positive  international  processes  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region,  and  it  introduces  an  element  of  instability  in  world 
politics. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  PACIFIC  COOPERATION  IDEAS 


Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan- Feb  87  pp  57-69 
[Article  by  A.O.  Bogomolov] 

The  Asian-Pacific  theme  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  in  foreign  scien¬ 
tific  and  socio-political  literature.  The  profound  economic  processes 
taking  place  in  the  vast  Asian-Pacific  region  and  in  their  sum  total,  ca¬ 
pable  of  bringing  about  a  substantial  reassessment  of  the  entire  system 
of  world  economic  tics  and  their  transformations,  has  failed  until  recently 
to  attract  the  attention  of  researchers  they  merit.  In  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s  there  was  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  region  that 
was  accompanied  by  allegations  by  representatives  of  the  political  and 
business  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  about  a  “Pacific  challenge” 
made  to  Atlanticism,  about  the  shift  of  the  “world  centre  of  power"  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and,  finally,  the  onset  of  a  “Pacific  era”. 

The  terminology  used  by  foreign  authors  imparts  a  certain  clement 
of  sensationalism  to  the  vast  Pacific  theme.  Meantime,  the  economic  and 
political  processes  in  that  region,  based  on  objective  laws  of  world  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  had  been  taking  shape  and  gaining  momentum  for 
many  decades.  Yet  the  sources  of  this  phenomenon  which  4s  called  today 
the  “Pacific  boom”  are  much  closer  to  us  in  time  and  belong  to  the  post¬ 
war  period.  To  speak  roughly,  it  was  then  that  the  three  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  the  Pacific  region’s  special  role  in  the  present-day  world  began 
to  form.  The  first,  which  is  most  popular  with  foreign  authors  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  two  Pacific  imperialist  powers — the  United  States  and 
Japan  which  account  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  gross  world  product 
and  the  complex  of  their  economic,  political  and  strategic  relations.  The 
second  factor  is  the  economic  growth  of  the  former  Asian  colonies  that 
came  after  their  political  liberation,  the  turning  of  a  part  of  them  pre¬ 
dominantly  with  imperialist  assistance  into  a  model  and  symbol  of  the 
“advantages”  of  the  capitalist  road  of  development  for  the  entire  Third 
World,  the  origination  in  the  region  of  economic  and  political  integra¬ 
tion  with  their  participation  and  on  their  initiative.  The  third  point  which 
is  gaining  importance  with  every  year  but  is  deliberately  ignored  by 
foreign  researchers  is  the  economic  achievements  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  strategy  of  socialist  states  which  also  belong  to  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  and  tiavc  there  their  own  unquestionable  economic  and  strategic 
interests. 

Determined  by  the  overall  influence  and  interconnection  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  the  growing  importance  of  the  Pacific  region  in  world  affairs  is 
the  topic  of  a  discussion,  now  in  its  third  decade,  about  the  future  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  place  and  role  in  the  system  of  global  economic 
and  political  relations,  prospects  of  deepening  the  economic  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  the  region’s  states  and  organising  economic  cooperation  among 
them  on  a  broad  regional  basis.  The  origination  and  evolution  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  community  concept  can  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  substantial 
results  of  this  discussion. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  despite  its  entire  present  vagueness  this 
idea  is  by  far  not  so  groundless,  especially  in  view  of  the  objective  in¬ 
ternationalisation  of  economic  life  in  the  region  and  the  integration 
tendencies  among  a  number  of  countries  located  there. 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  concept  is  not  all  that  harmless  considering 
not  only  the  obvious  attempt  by  certain  quarters  to  limit  the  possibility 
of  a  more  active  integration  of  socialist  countries  into  the  system  of 
world  economic  ties  but  also  the  imperialism’s  plans  to  militarise  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  set  up  there  under  cover  of  economic  association,  a  sweep¬ 
ing  NATO-type  military-strategic  grouping,  and  to  create  a  Pacific  Theat¬ 
re  of  Operations  within  the  framework  of  the  global  anti-communist 
strategy.  Since  the  question  of  institutionalising  a  Pacific  economic  fo¬ 
rum  a  supranational  one  by  its  scale,  is,  for  several  objective  reasons, 
a  matter  of  a  still  distant  future,  it  is  exactly  from  this  strategic  view¬ 
point  that  one  has  to  consider  various  theories  of  Pacific  economic  coope¬ 
ration  (PEC).  .  ...  ,  . , 

The  Pacific  community  concept  originated  in  the  evolution  ot  ideas 
of  Pacific  economic  cooperation,  its  specific  feature  being  that  for  many 
years  it  has  been  developed  actually  in  three  separate  spheres:  business, 
academic,  and  official,  both  on  the  national  level  and  within  the  frame- 
work  of  various  international  consultative  forums;  such  a  complicated 
structure  hinders  the  development  of  a  single  approach  to  determining 
the  essence  and  purposes  of  the  future  community  which  results  in  that 
this  concept  still  remains  extremely  amorphous. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  prospects  of  Pacific  regionalism,  the  official 
quarters  of  most  Pacific  states  are  biding  their  time,  such  a  cautious 
stand  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  questionable  possibility  of  deriving 
benefit  from  the  participation  in  the  projected  grouping  of  the  region’s 
small  countries  as  well  as  by  the  desire  of  such  powers  as  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  conceal  for  the  time  being  their  true  strategic  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  widespread  view  among  the  business  circles 
that  the  Pacific  community  already  exists  de  facto.  This  view  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  quantitative  growth  of  such  economic  factors  as 
foreign  trade,  international  flows  of  capital,  direction  of  short-  and  long¬ 
term  investments,  exchange  of  managerial  and  technological  knowhow 
leads  to  such  a  level  of  interdependence  of  countries  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  that  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  large-scale  economic  association 
despite  the  absence  of  an  institutionalised  structure.  What  remains  open 
to  question,  however,  is  the  choice  of  a  criteria  for  determining  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  qualitative  growth  of  a  simple  economic  interdependence 
into  an  economic  community.  But  the  solution  of  this  question  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  academic  circles  which,  in  their  turn,  cannot  arrive 
at  a  consensus  either  on  a  general  definition  of  what  a  “community  ’  is 
or  on  its  individual  characteristics  or  ways  of  its  institutionalisation. 

The  search  for  an  already  existing  or  the  creation  of  a  new  institu¬ 
tionalised  structure  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  of  a  Pacific 
community  in  one  form  or  another,  is  compounded  by  the  difficulty  in 
formulating  this  idea  on  the  conceptual  level. 

There  exist  two  main  approaches  to  defining  the  essence  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  “community." 1  The  first  of  these,  the  “economic”  one,  inter¬ 
prets  it  as  a  state  of  increased  economic  interdependence  between  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Pacific  region.  The  second  approach  is  the  “strategic”  one. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  community  is  a  result  of  a  so-called  stra¬ 
tegic  balance  in  the  Pacific  region.  The  principle  and  legitimate  nature 
of  the  economic  approach  are  sufficiently  logical  and  well-grounded  al¬ 
though  the  quantitative  growth  of  the  indicators  of  interdependence  is 
not  yet  evidence  of  qualitative  transformations  on  the  road  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  Pacific  nations.  The  strategic  approach,  supported  mostly  by 
American  experts,  is  accepted  by  representatives  of  the  region’s  develop- 


1  Pacific  Region  Interdependencies:  A  Compendium  of  Papers  Submitted  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  1981. 
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ing  countries  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Japan  with  reservations  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  in  fact  entirely  based  on  the  global  strategic  ambitions  of 
the  United  States  which,  naturally,  do  not  accord  with  the  interests  of 
countries  located  in  the  Pacific  region.  Besides,  as  it  is  rightly  indicated 
by  some  specialists,  strategic  considerations  undermine  the  objective 
possibility  of  forming  a  single  Pacific  economic  association  on  a  broad 
regional  basis  because  they  presuppose  a  differentiation  of  its  potential 
members  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  their  “political  alignment”.2 

The  next  problem  is  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  taken  for  the  “ba¬ 
sis”  of  the  community  and  what  are  the  criteria  for  defining  it.  In  other 
words,  what  states  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  probable  candidates  for 
membership  in  the  “Pacific  Club”?  Three  criteria  are  usually  proposed 
do  make  such  a  choice — geographical,  economic  and  political.3  But  nei¬ 
ther  separately  nor  in  their  total  can  these  criteria  solve  the  problem  of 
membership.  From  the  geographical  point  of  view  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  painstakingly  deleted  from  all  “lists”  has  no  less  if  not  more 
grounds  for  membership  in  the  projected  community  than,  for  instance, 
some  ASEAN  countries.  The  broad  economic  approach  requires  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  community  of  all  countries  trading  in  the  region  and  this 
once  again  raises  the  question  of  the  participation  of  socialist  countries. 
Doubts  are  also  being  voiced  about  the  functional  effectiveness  of  such 
a  “super  grouping”.  The  narrow  economic  approach  singling  out  the 
group  of  countries  with  the  so-called  market  economy  is  tantamount  to 
splitting  the  region  politically.  Although  this  is  desirable  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  the  developing  countries  fear  the  destabilising  consequences 
of  Washington’s  policy  of  politically  polarising  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 
The  rigidly  defined  pattern  of  the  Pacific  community  fails  to  gain  full 
support  in  Japan  as  well  because  it  puts  serious  limitations  on  Tokyo’s 
global  economic  ambitions. 

All  the  concepts  of  PEC  are  this  way  or  another  associated  by  their 
authors  with  tasks  of  ensuring  regional  security. 4  On  the  one  hand,  this 
points  to  the  growing  awareness  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  of  the  fact 
that  the  road  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  present  troubled  international 
situation  lies  through  cooperation.  But  it  is  exactly  the  manipulation  with 
this  concept  that  allows  certain  quarters  to  politicise  the  idea  of  the 
Pacific  community  for  leading  it  away  from  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
economic  problems  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  states,  exploiting  the  exist¬ 
ing  contradictions  and  mistrust  between  them  and  turning  this  concept 
into  a  tool  of  imperialist  strategy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  “security” 
factor  in  combination  with  the  measures  suggested  to  safeguard  it  serves 
as  yet  another  criteria  for  classifying  the  PEC  ideas  developed  by  foreign 
experts. 

Proceeding  from  this  approach  one  can  single  out  three  models  of  the 
community.  The  first  is  the  concept  of  an  “open”  community  combining 
states  with  a  “market”  and  “plan”  economy,  the  stability  and  mutual  trust 
of  which  are  to  be  ensured  by  the  development  of  peaceful  economic  coo¬ 
peration.  On  the  other  pole  is  the  so-called  model  of  “cultivated”  secu¬ 
rity,  the  membership  of  which  is  restricted  to  “markct”-oriented  countries 
and  territories  (the  United  States,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  ASEAN).  Their  economic  interdependence, 
shored  up  by  their  ideological  and  political  closeness,  is  inevitably  bound, 
as  the  supporters  of  this  theory  believe,  to  end  up  in  a  defence  associa¬ 
tion.  Quite  naturally,  such  a  community  should  be  based  on  the  already 


2  Pacific  Affairs ,  Winter  1982/83,  No.  4,  p.  667. 

3  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation :  Suggestions  for  Action,  Ed.  by  Sir  John  Crawford, 
Australian  National  University,  1981. 

4  M.  S.  Frost,  “Security  Models  and  the  Concept  of  an  Asian-Pacific  Community  , 
Asia  Pacific  Community .  Fall,  1984,  No.  26,  pp.  1-15. 
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existing  US  military  and  political  commitments  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion.  The  third  -model,  that  of  “binding  deterrence”,  holds  a  place  in 
between  the  other  two  and  is  based  on  a  compromise  between  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  United  States  (because  it  excludes  socialist  countries  from 
the  community’s  membership)  and  the  developing  countries  (because  it 
does  not  raise  the  question  of  institutionalising  a  new  large-scale  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  and  regards  Washington’s  existing  commitments  as  suffi¬ 
cient).  In  this  case  security  in  the  region  is  achieved  allegedly  as  a  result 
of  deepening  economic  cooperation  and  stimulating  development,  this 
being  in  line  with  the  notions  of  ASEAN  countries  that  their  instability 
is  rooted  in  economic  backwardness  and  disproportionate  distribution  of 
boons. 

The  question  whether  the  new  regional  organisation  will  be  a  forum 
exclusively  for  an  exchange  of  information  and  mutual  consultations  or 
whether  it  should  vigorously  implement  the  ideas  it  set  forth  is  yet  ano¬ 
ther  important  problem  in  the  discussion  of  the  prospects  of  Pacific  coo¬ 
peration.  The  view  that  organisationally  and  functionally  the  Pacific 
community  should  be  based  on  the  experience  of  OECD  is  quite  wide¬ 
spread  among  Western  specialists.  At  the  same  time  economists  from 
Southeast  Asia  believe  that  the  redistribution  of  economic  booms  in  favour 
of  the  region’s  less  developed  countries  should  be  the  community’s  prime 
function.  The  “distributive  approach”  suggested  by  them  implies  quick 
transfer  of  technology  and  marketing  knowhow  and  the  rendering  of  any 
other  assistance  to  Southeast  Asian  countries  with  a  view  to  speeding  up 
the  rates  of  their  industrialisation. 5 

So  the  question  of  the  Pacific  community’s  functional  designation 
boils  down  to  the  problem  of  combining  the  concepts  of  “security”  and 
the  economic  interests  of  such  giants  like  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
the  Asia-Pacific  newly  industrialised  countries  and  the  least  developed 
countries  of  the  region. 


Right  to  the  second  half  of  the  1970s  Japan  held  the  initiative  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  ideas  of  Pacific  cooperation. 

In  the  early  1960s  they  were  based  on  the  realities  of  the  post-war 
arrangement  in  Asia,  first  of  all  on  such  a  military,  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  power  in  the  Pacific  region  as  the  United  States.  The  very  appea¬ 
rance  of  the  term  ’’community”  in  inter-imperialist  relations  bore  evidence 
to  the  growing  influence  among  Japanese  supporters  of  PEC  of  those 
who  believed  it  necessary  to  embark  on  a  course  of  consolidating  Japa- 
nese-American  relations  within  the  framework  of  their  regional  policy. 
It  was  this  that  ultimately  enabled  the  Japanese  monopoly  capital  to  in¬ 
filtrate  virtually  unopposed  the  economy  of  most  Pacific  countries  under 
the  cover  of  American  military  and  political  might  ensuring  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  Asia-Pacific  region  within  the  sphere  of  imperialist  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  specificities  of  the  post-war  arrangement  in  Asia  prompted  To¬ 
kyo,  as  different  from  Washington,  to  devote  its  main  attention  in  its 
Asia-Pacific  policy  to  economic  diplomacy.  That  is  why  the  economic 
criterion  is  the  central  element  in  the  Japanese  variants  of  the  Pacific 
community.  The  best  known  among  these  are  the  “Pacific  Free  Trade 
Area”  (PAFTA)  proposed  by  K.  Kojima  in  1966,  the  “Organisation  for 
Pacific  Trade,  Aid  and  Development”  (OPTAD)  that  was  proposed  in 
1968  and  is  a  modification  of  the  PAFTA  concept,  the  “Concept  of  Coo- 


5  The  Pacific  Community  Concept:  ViVius  from  Eight  Nations,  Tokyo,  1980,  pp.  57-66; 
72-76. 
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peration  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Basin”  worked  out  by  a  Japanese  team  of 
researchers  (1980),  and  the  “ASEAN-Pacific  Forum”,  a  subregional  va¬ 
riant  of  OPTAD  proposed  by  K.  Kojima  in  1981. 

The  “Nakasone  Doctrine”,  outlined  by  the  Japanese  Premier  during 
his  tour  of  Oceania  in  January  1985,  is  formulated  in  the  same  spirit. 
Already  the  first  point  of  this  document,  designed  to  retain  Japan’s  centr¬ 
al  place  in  the  Pacific  system,  says  that  cooperation  in  the  Pacific  basin 
should  be  conducted  only  in  the  sphere  of  economy  and  culture  and  not 
spread  to  the  military-political  field.  Meantime  the  United  States  empha¬ 
sises  the  latter  in  its  desire  to  consolidate  its  monopoly  position  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  would  be  wrong  however  to  exaggerate  the  differences  in  Tokyo’s 
and  Washington’s  strategic  approach  to  the  ideas  of  Pacific  regionalism. 
The  Nakasone  approach  reflects  only  the  caution  of  the  Japanese  ruling 
circles,  their  consideration  for  the  present  unpopularity  of  strategic  inte¬ 
gration  among  several  region’s  states,  primarily  the  ASEAN  ones.  In 
practice  Japan  and  the  United  States  demonstrate  their  common  stand  on 
the  main  questions  of  regional  cooperation  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  early 
1985.  The  Japanese  leaders  hold  that  the  further  development  of  the  PEC 
ideas  should  be  based  on  the  principles  of  “strengthening  the  unity  of 
the  Western  camp”  and  loyalty  to  treaty  obligations  to  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  terms  of  long-term  strategy  Tokyo  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  overall  strengthening  of  the  imperialist  bloc  in  the  Pacific 
region  and  the  weakening  of  the  forces  of  socialism.  Japan’s  militaristic 
quarters  are  the  most  outspoken  supporters  of  the  plan  of  their  country’s 
participation  in  the  Pacific  grouping.  Membership  in  the  Pacific  commu¬ 
nity  would  give  them  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  “flexible”  interpretation 
of  the  national  constitution  and  a  pretext  to  present  the  growth  of 
Japan’s  military  might  as  a  contribution  to  the  security  of  the  other 
members. 

Whereas  the  ideas  of  creating  a  Pacific  economic  association  were 
widespread  in  Japan  already  several  decades  ago,  in  the  United  States, 
which  relied  more  on  the  “power”  methods  of  its  regional  policy,  the 
theme  of  Pacific  integration  was  discussed  for  a  long  time  only  in  a  nar¬ 
row  circle  of  specialists  and  became  popular  only  when  Japan  turned 
into  a  world  economic  power.  The  US  participation  in  the  discussion  of 
PEC  concepts  boiled  down  mostly  to  the  activity  of  a  limited  number 
of  persons  on  the  business  and  academic  levels.  But  it  was  the  initiative 
of  American  business,  which  had  substantial  economic  interests  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,  and  those  sections  of  the  scientific  community  that 
are  involved  in  politics  that  played  an  important  role  in  drawing  Wa¬ 
shington’s  attention  to  this  topic.  The  American  variant  of  an  association 
of  Pacific  nations  was  presented  in  a  report  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  US  Senate.  It  was  written  by  P.  A.  Drysdale,  a  specialist 
from  the  Australian  National  University,  and  Professor  Patrick  of  Yale 
University.  The  Patrick-Drysdale  programme  suggested  the  creation  of 
an  Organisation  for  Pacific  Trade  and  Development  (OPTAD)  meeting 
the  following  requirements:  it  should  be  an  inter-governmental  organi¬ 
sation  with  membership  granted  to  governments  of  individual  (non-so¬ 
cialist)  Pacific  countries;  the  role  of  leaders  in  OPTAD  should  be  played 
by  the  United  States  and  Japan  with  the  participation  of  Australia,  South 
Korea,  the  ASEAN  states  and  some  other  countries;  the  organisation’s 
administrative  apparatus  should  be  compact;  all  questions  should  be 
solved  by  working  groups  specially  set  up  for  the  purpose;  OPTAD’s 
activities  should  be  mostly  of  a  consultative  nature. 

The  roots  of  Washington’s  increased  interest  in  the  ideas  of  Pacific 
cooperation  should  be  sought  in  the  substantial  transformation  of  the 
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internal  and  external  conditions  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in  the 
United  States.  Under  modern  conditions,  the  main  manifestation  of  the 
law  of  uneven  economic  and  political  development  under  capitalism  is 
the  process  of  the  weakening  of  America’s  international  positions,  its 
loss  of  leadership  in  a  number  of  important  economic  fields  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  differences  in  the  levels  of  economic,  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  development  of  the  leading  capitalist  powers.  The  economic,  finan¬ 
cial  and  technological  superiority  the  United  States  had  over  its  nearest 
rivals  until  the  late  1960s  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  last  decades  of  the  century  see  new  outbreaks  of  interimperialis- 
tic  contradictions  and  the.  emergence  of  new  forms  and  trends. 6 

So  the  Pacific  region  inevitably  found  itself  in  the  centre  of  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  if  only  because,  the  United  States  encountered 
there  in  the  person  of  Japan  not  only  a  strategic  ally  but  also  the  most 
aggressive  rival  in  the  struggle  for  economic  influence  in  the  world. 
It  is  exactly  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  that  the  ambitions  and  interna¬ 
tional  prestige  of  the  United  States  met  with  the  biggest  setbacks  during 
the  past  decade.  The  serious  military-political  problems  arose  against  the 
background  of  a  vigorous  Japanese  offensive  against  the  positions  of  the 
American  monopoly  capital  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  terms  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  Washington  regards  the  planned 
community  first  of  all  as  a  treaty  of  “collective  security”  with  the  same 
role  to  play  as  NATO.  In  fact  the  United  States  wants  to  put  the  USSR 
and  other  socialist  countries  inside  an  unbroken  ring  of  military  bases 
and  aggressive  military  blocks.  This  was  bluntly  stated  by  Undci  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Political  Affairs  Armacost.  He  said  that  a  powerful  American 
•strategic  presence  in  East  Asia  directly  helps  European  security  by  con¬ 
fronting  the  USSR  with  a  prospect  of  waging  war  on  two  fronts.7  The 
•“spirit  of  cooperation”  which  the  United  States  is  promoting  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  region  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  idea  of  a  fair  economic  coo¬ 
peration  of  states  with  different  levels  of  development;  it  rather  deals 
with  Washington’s  attempts  to  make  the  Pacific  countries  shoulder  the 
burden  of  its  military  expenditures.  Here  the  White  House  pins  its  main 
hopes  on  Tokyo  which  serves  as  a  conduit  of  American  policy  in  the  Asia- 

Pacific  region.  ,  _  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ideas  of  a  new  international  Paci¬ 
fic  organisation,  that  are  thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  Tokyo  and 
strongly  advocated  by  it  and  which  have  wide  currency  in  Japan,  got 
Japan’s  official  support  only  after  the  Pacific  Economic  Council  met  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1979  and  recommended  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  creation  of  a  Pacific  economic  community.  In  other  words  the 
United  States  gave  its  consent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Japanese  idea 
and  thereby  demonstrated  once  again  the  extent  of  its  interest  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Pacific  region.  Yet  the  implementation  of  the  Japanese- 
Australian  initiatives  in  1979-1983  failed  to  produce  any  tangible  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  of  a  Pacific  economic  community. 
The  United  States  gave  its  assistance  but  preferred  to  stay  out  of  the 
limelight. 

Moreover,  it  was  still  when  Premier  Ohira  was  in  office  that  the  de¬ 
finition  “economic”  was  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  concept  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  economic  community  while  since  Nakasone  replaced  him  hardly  any 
mention  is  being  made  of  the  term  “community”.  So  the  Pacific  commu¬ 
nity  concept  has  thus  returned  to  its  generalised  abstract  initial  vari¬ 
ant — Pacific  cooperation.  Tokyo’s  hopes  concerning  Japan’s  ability  to 
play  the  leading  role  in  forming  a  community  of  Pacific  nations  were 


•  See  Pravda,  Feb.  26,  1986. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  1985,  p.  34. 
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greatly  undermined  by  the  existence  of  profound  trade  and  economic  con¬ 
tradictions  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  these  powers  and  the  developing  countries,  on  the  other.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Tokyo  has  demonstrated  its  intent  to  play  a  global  role  com¬ 
mensurable  to  its  economic  might  and  not  to  limit  itself  to  commitments 
to  some  single  region.  So  Japan,  in  effect,  has  refused  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  further  development  of  the  PEC  ideas.  It  explained  this  by 
the  negative  response  to  its  proposals  from  ASEAN  without  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  which,  to  quote  one  of  the  biggest  experts  in  this  field  Dr. 
Okita,,  the  idea  of  the  community  has  no  future. 8 9 


To  assess  the  role  played  by  ASEAN  in  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of 
Pacific  cooperation  we  should  regard  the  variants  of  Pacific  regional¬ 
ism  formulated  in  Japan  and  the  United  States  not  only  as  the  results 
of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  within  the  American-Japanese  alli¬ 
ance  itself  but  also  as  an  attempt  to  “put  in  harmony”  relations  be¬ 
tween  developed  and  developing  countries  within  the  framework  of  a 
large-scale  regional  association.  From  this  viewpoint  the  concept  of  a 
Pacific  community  can  be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  arranging  both  the 
international  economic  and  political  relations  based  on  a  regional  basis 
and  directed  at  ensuring  the  interests  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
monopoly  capital  in  what  is  considered  in  the  West  as  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  part  of  the  capitalist  economy  and  also  at  undermining  the  unity  of 
the  Third  World  by  strengthening  ties  with  one  of  the  most  dynamically 
developing  regions.  In  short,  this  is  an  alternative  variant  suggested  by 
imperialist  powers  in  response  to  the  demands  made  by  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

One  of  the  “most  desirable  characteristics”  of  such  a  community, 
that  is  the  interaction  between  North  and  South  in  the  Pacific  region,  0 
would  thus  be  lost  if  the  Pacific  community  would  not  include  the  ASEAN 
countries  which  are  lauded  in  the  West  as  a  model  and  symbol  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  capitalist  road  of  development  and  which  enjoy  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  prestige  in  the  developing  world. 

The  problem  facing  the  most  interested  side  in  creating  the  commu¬ 
nity — the  imperialist  circles  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  which,  how¬ 
ever,  wanted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  initiative  originated  among  the 
region’s  developing  countries— was  that  virtually  all  members  of  ASEAN 
with  the  exception  of  Singapore,  have  from  the  very  outset  shown  only 
a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  idea  of  the  Pacific  community.  Expres¬ 
sing  a  viewpont  widespread  among  the  Association’s  leaders,  Malaysia’s 
Foreign  Minister  Ghazali  Shafie  noted  that  the  Pacific  community  con¬ 
cept,  which  promises  little  other  than  freezing  the  existing  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  labour  and  perpetuating  the  political  and  military  dis¬ 
unity  of  the  developed  North,  is  unacceptable  to  ASEAN. 10 

The  restraint  displayed  by  the  developing  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  in  respect  of  the  ideas  of  Pacific  integration  was  based  mostly  on 
lack  of  faith  on  their  part  in  the  possibility  of  establishing  relations  of 
economic  justice  between  “strong”  and  "weak”  partners  in  the  new  broad 
regional  association.  ASEAN  members  regarded  arguments  in  favours 
of  the  community  as  a  screen  concealing  the  desire  of  developed  capital¬ 
ist  powers  to  secure  access  to  the  region’s  resources.  It  was  also  feared 


8  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  December  21,  1979. 

9  ASEAN  and  Pacific  Economic  Cooperatioh.  Development  Paper,  No.  2,  U.  N.,  Bang¬ 
kok,  1983,  p.  299. 

10  Tan  Sri  M.  Ghazali  Shafie,  Toward  a  Pacific  Basin  Community— a  Malaysian  Per¬ 
ception,  Conference,  Pattaya,  December  12,  1979. 
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in  Southeast  Asia  that  membership  in  the  Pacific  Community  would  be 
damaging  to  the  principle  of  “ASEAN  solidarity”  which  would  dissolve 

in  the  larger  grouping.  .  .  .  , 

The  revival  of  interest  in  this  concept  since  1983  is  explained  pre¬ 
cisely  by  changes  in  the  approach  by  the  developing  countries  of  South¬ 
east  Asia  to  assessing  the  prospects  of  PEC  and  the  possibility  of  their 

participation  in  it.  . 

First  of  all  the  ASEAN  countries  had  to  make  a-  serious  reassessment 
of  their  own  economic  possibilities.  The  “development  euphoria”  stemm¬ 
ing  from  the  high  growth  rates  of  the  GNP  in  these  countries  in  the 
1970s  gave  way  in  the  early  1980s  to  a  sense  of  vulnerability  and  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  economic  situation  in  developed  countries  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  world  capitalist  markets.  ... 

The  drastic  decline  of  growth  rates  and  mass  unemployment  in  in¬ 
dustrialised  countries  resulted  in  a  wave  of  protectionist  measures  in 
world  trade.  International  trade  dropped  accordingly.  So  early  in  the 
1980s  the  ASEAN  countries  faced  tough  restrictive  quotas  and  other  pro¬ 
tectionist  measures  taken  by  the  leading  capitalist  countries  with  the 
United  States  at  their  head. 

The  sharp  increase  of  international  bank  rates  badly  affected  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Southeast  Asian  developing  countries.  Data  cited  by  the  World 
Bank  show  for  instance  that  the  average  annual  servicing  of  debts  by 
Indonesia  increased  in  the  period  from  1970  to  1981  from  2.7  to  8.9  per 
cent,  the  periods  of  repayment  dropped  from  34  to  15  years,  and  now 
even  to  14  years,  while  the  grace  period  was  cut  from  nine  to  four 
years.  11  The  “credibility  crisis”  caused  by  a  series  of  debt  crises  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  sources  of  commercial  credits 
and  a  slowing  down  of  the  flow  of  “aid”  in  the  form  of  government  loans. 

Yet  another  factor  can  be  added  to  the  economic  vulnerability,  depen¬ 
dence  and  doubts  about  the  future  experienced  by  ASEAN  in  the  early 
1980s.  Proceeding  from  their  successes  in  economic  development,  their 
experience  of  economic  “dialogues”  with  their  developed  capitalist  part¬ 
ners  and  also  the  attention  that  this  grouping  had  drawn  to  itself  in  the 
West  by  its  “Kampuchean”  policy,  the  ASEAN  countries  hoped  that  they 
had  become  sufficiently  strong  to  conduct  successful  talks  with  the  capi¬ 
talist  “North”  on  global  issues  and  to  speak  whenever  possible  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Third  World. 12 

But  the  appeals  by  ASEAN  countries  to  the  leaders  of  the  seven  lead¬ 
ing  capitalist  states  failed  to  yield  the  expected  result.  The  ASEAN  coun¬ 
tries  were  also  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  getting  an  effective  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  trade  and  economic  interests  in  the  existing  international 
organisations  where  the  tone  is  set  by  imperialist  power.  This  forced 
some  developing  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  ASEAN, 
to  study  the  possibility  of  getting  access  to  the  markets  of  developed 
countries  not  on  a  global  but  on  a  narrower  regional  basis. 

The  trade  conference  held  in  Seoul  in  1984  and  attended  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  trade  of  most  Pacific  countries  was  an  important  step  in  this 
direction.  It  discussed  the  proposal  made  by  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  in  No¬ 
vember  1983  to  prepare  a  new  round  of  GATT  and  the  so-called  Asia-Pa¬ 
cific  approach  to  liberalisation  of  trade  proposed  by  the  Australian  Pri¬ 
me  Minister  Robert  Hawke. 13 

In  addition  to  the  deadlocked  talks  of  a  global  nature,  in  the  early 
1980s  the  ASEAN  countries  encountered  the  problem  of  the  crisis  of  their 


11  South,  January  1985,  p.  11.  ,  , 

12  Indonesia  Information  Bulletin,  Moscow  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 

July  12,  1984,  p.  8.  ,  ,  Kt 

13  R.  J.  L.  Hawke,  Address  to  the  Austratian-Thai  Trade  Association,  Bangkok,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1983. 
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external  economic  “dialogues”  with  the  developed  capitalist  countries. 
Started  in  the  mid-1970s,  these  coordination  conferences  never  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  being  forums  for  political  rhetoric,  mutual  claims,  and  bro¬ 
ken  promises.  The  critical  assessment  of  the  present  state  of  the  “dia¬ 
logues”,  made  by  the  ASEAN  ministers  of  economy  at  their  regular  meet¬ 
ing  early  in  1985,  serves  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  searching  for  a 
more  effective  institutional  structure  of  the  Association’s  relations  with 
its  external  economic  partners. 14 

So  ASEAN’s  inability  to  attain  a  number  of  its  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  aims  (although  the  latter  attracted  much  greater  attention  of  the 
West  to  the  Association  than  its  quite  modest  achievements  in  the  field 
of  economic  integration)  revealed  an  obvious  overestimation  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  possibilities  and  influence,  and  this  inevitably  made  itself 
felt  in  their  attitude  to  the  ideas  of  PEC.  A  noticeable  transformation  of 
the  Association’s  approach  to  the  prospects  of  Pacific  regionalism  took 
place  already  in  1983  when  representatives  of  ASEAN  stated  in  Bali 
that  it  was  ready  to  regard  the  free  association  of  Pacific  nations  as  a 
possible  forum  for  solving  in  its  favour  such  questions  as  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  trade  protectionism,  tackling  of  disputes  on  the  international 
maritime  law,  stabilisation  of  the  export  earnings  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  transfer  of  resources  and  technology,  and  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  the  world  energy  consumption.  15 

A  substantial  reason  determining  the  transformation  of  ASEAN’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  Pacific  regionalism  was  fear  that  the  further  evolution  of 
ideas  associated  with  it  depended  less  and  tess  on  the  formal  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  development  of  the  Association  itself  which  aspires  for 
the  role  of  the  region’s  leader. 

In  their  desire  to  influence  the  development  of  the  PEC  ideas  the 
ASEAN  countries  decided  to  join  the  Pacific  dialogue,  the  initiative  being 
theirs  at  that.  In  the  summer  of  1984  there  began  their  multilateral  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  six  Southeast  Asian  countries  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  five 
developed  capitalist  states  of  the  Pacific  basin — Japan,  the  USA,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 

The  plan  of  training  specialists  for  the  region’s  developing  countries 
is  their  first  joint  project.  In  the  opinion  of  ASEAN,  the  “G  +  5”  confe¬ 
rences  should  induce  its  main  foreign  economic  partners  to  make  certain 
concessions  in  the  fulfilment  of  regional  projects,  help  to  create  a  “Pa¬ 
cific  system  of  preferences"  for  commodities  from  Southeast  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  introduce  a  mechanism  for  stabilising  prices  for  raw  materials  and 
mineral  fuel  and  set  up  “free  investment  zones”  for  transferring  tech¬ 
nology  to  them  on  easy  terms. 

The  ASEAN  countries  officially  reject  the  possibility  for  socialist  or 
developing  countries  to  join  the  multilateral  “dialogue”  started  by  thcm> 
evidently  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the  maximum  attention  that  they  arc 
being  given  by  the  developed  capitalist  countries. 16  However,  the  wave 
of  protectionism  sweeping  the  Western  markets  and  the  limited  scope  of 
markets  in  Southeast  Asia  compel  the  Association  to  look  for  solutions 
of  their  economic  problems  beyond  the  framework  of  the  “6-f5”  confe¬ 
rences  as  well.  The  European  Economic  Community  is  viewed  by  the 
members  of  the  Six  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  Japan  in  their  region.  At  the  joint  confe¬ 
rences  of  the  ministers  of  economy  of  Southeast  Asian  and  EEC  coun¬ 
tries  in  Dublin  and  Kuala  Lumpur  in  1984  and  1985,  the  representati- 


14  Asiaweek,  February  22,  1985,  pp.  31-32. 

15  Asia  Yearbook,  1984,  p.  18. 

16  The  Korean  Times,  July  5,  1985. 
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ves  of  ASEAN  asked  their  West  European  colleagues  to  be  given  access 
to  the  assets  of  the  European  Investment  Bank  and  to  increase  the  flow 
of  capital  investments  and  technology. 17 

In  their  search  for  additional  export  markets  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  have  to  overcome  their  traditional  mistrust  of  their  northern 
neighbour  and  were  forced  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  problem  of  econo¬ 
mic  ties  with  China.  Following  the  example  set  by  Singapore  which  con¬ 
cluded  its  first  trade  agreement  with  Peking  already  in  1979,  some  other 
ASEAN  members  have  also  begun  to  directly  trade  with  China.  They 
have  thus  made  a  step  of  fundamental  importance  towards  including  the 
PRC  in  the  system  of  Pacific  cooperation.  Yet  relations  between  them  re¬ 
main  quite  cool.  For  instance,  political  leaders  in  Malaysia  and  Indone¬ 
sia  continue  to  express  apprehensions  not  only  about  possible  American- 
Chinese  strategic  or  military  cooperation  but  also  about  any  policy  faci¬ 
litating  the  PRC’s  economic  progress. 18 

The  initial  Japanese-American  variants  of  PEC  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  did  not  spell  out  clearly  the  question  of  China’s  role  in  Pacific  coo¬ 
peration.  But  whereas  Tokyo,  whose  attitude  to  the  ideas  of  PEC  can  be 
characterised  as  “open  regionalism”  has  been  traditionally  regarding  the 
problem  of  the  PRC’s  participation  in  regional  integration  processes  first 
of  all  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Japanese  monopoly  capital’s  interest  in 
the  Chinese  market,  for  the  United  States'  and  ASEAN  this  question  also 
has  other  aspects  as  a  result  of  which  their  stands  turned  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  change.  Indeed,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  American 
officials  began  to  recognise  China  ever  more  frequently  as  an  insepar¬ 
able  part  of  the  Pacific  economic  system  and  stimulate  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  its  interest  in  the  Pacific  movement.  This  could  not  but  influence 
ASEAN.  In  Washington’s  mind,  the  integration  of  China  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Pacific  nations  should  bolster  Peking’s  “open  doors”  policy  and, 
by  the  same  token  its  policy  of  developing  relations  predominantly  with 
the  “free  world”.  As  they  ever  more  openly  hint  that  they  would  like 
to  see  the  PRC  a  member  of  the  planned  Pacific  community,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  strategists  hope  to  isolate  it  from  ties  with  the  USSR  and  other  so¬ 
cialist  countries  of  the  region  and  undermine  the  improvement  of  Soviet- 
Chinese  relations.  As  it  was  cynically  admitted  by  a  high-placed  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  military  establishment,  if  China  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  were  to  bury  the  tomahawk  of  war  this  would  greatly  impede 
the  pursuance  of  America’s  current  Pacific  strategy. 19 

China’s  implementation  of  its  current  economic  strategy  involves  a 
thorough  study  of  possibilities  of  increasing  trade,  economic,  scientific  and 
technical,  cooperation  with  other  countries.  Having  a  long  Pacific  coast 
border  with  14  adjacent  big  cities  where  the  “open  doors”  policy  is  being 
consistently  carried  out,  the  PRC  is  objectively  interested  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  economic  ties  with  countries  of  the  Pacific  basin.  Competent 
White  House  representatives  note  as  a  positive  moment  China’s  increa¬ 
sed  interest  in  and  knowledge  about  the  activity  of  the  Pacific  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation  Conference  and  ASEAN’s  “6  +  5”  dialogues. 20  But  no 
matter  how  extensive  the  research  into  Pacific  issues  is,  the  Chinese  lea¬ 
ders  are  showing  restraint  in  formulating  China’s  attitude  to  the  PEC 
ideas. 

The  PEC  ideas  are  becoming  now  an  ever  more  prominent  point  in 
the  strategic  thinking  of  some  other  Pacific  states.  Early  in  the  1980s, 
South  Korea  tried  to  play  the  role  of  an  “honest  broker”  in  relations  be- 
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tween  the  developing  and  developed  countries  of  the  Pacific  region  be¬ 
cause  of  the  certain  decline  of  interest  in  the  Pacific  community  caused 
by  the  wary  attitude  to  its  creation  displayed  by  Washington,  which  want¬ 
ed  to  conceal  its  true  intentions  in  the  region,  Japan’s  visible  decline 
of  enthusiasm  about  this  idea  and  ASEAN’s  reluctance  to  serve  as  a  raw 
material  appendage  or  a  “front  line  of  defence”  for  imperialist  powers. 

At  the  June  1982  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Conference  (PECC), 
the  head  of  the  South  Korean  regime  came  up  with  an  initiative  that  was 
received  favourably  in  the  United  States  and  could  have  been  a  result 
of  direct  American  influence. 21  The  proposed  draft  “Pacific  Conference" 
was  similar  to  the  conferences  of  the  “Big  Seven”  or  the.  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  stated  support  for  the  already  existing  subregional  orga¬ 
nisations.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  make  this  idea  attractive  to 

ASEAN.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Seoul  regarded  South  Korea’s  participation  in  a  big  regional  asso¬ 
ciation  first  of  all  as  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  overcoming 
its  international  isolation  and  getting  direct  access  to  major  regional 
markets,  including  the  Chinese  one.  Simultaneously  Seoul  has  ambitious 
plans  of  rivaling  the  Japanese  economic  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Meantime,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  orders  for  various  construction  projects 
in  ASEAN  countries  the  South  Korean  business  has  lost  to  Japanese 
capital  in  53  instances  out  of  60  in  the  period  from  1979  to  1984.  With 
the  support  of  national  financial  institutions,  Japanese  exporters  can 
offer  their  services  at  prices  that  on  the  average  arc  23  per  cent  lower 
than  what  is  asked  by  their  “colleagues”  from  South  Korea.  For  this 
reason  South  Korea  is  working  out  a  number  of  measures  designed  with 
direct  governmental  support  to  place  relations  with  ASEAN  on  a  sounder 
long-term  basis  regardless  of  whether  a  formal  dialogue  is  started 
between  them  or  not.22  Banking  on  ASEAN’s  desire  to  diversify  export 
markets  and  reduce  its  economic  dependence  on  Japan,  Seoul  intends  to 
increase  its  investments  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  joint  ventures,  in¬ 
crease  its  import  of  prime  products  from  ASEAN  (perhaps  by  reducing 
its  import  of  American  farm  produce)  and  join  ASEAN’s  plan  of  de¬ 
veloping  manpower  resources  in  the  region.  . 

But  in  terms  of  strategy  the  policy  of  strengthening  ties  with  ASEAN 
is  hardly  a  priority  for  Seoul.  It  was  noted  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the 
Korean  Development  Institute,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  influential 
research  establishments  in  South  Korea,  that  cooperation  between  South 
Korea  Japan  and  China  must  be  intensified  in  order  to  bring  closer  the 
age  of  “Pacific  welfare”. 23  It  is  symptomatic  that  a  similar  view  was 
expressed  also  by  R.  Fairbank,  the.  leading  White  House  expert  on 
problems  of  Pacific  cooperation. 24 


-phe  formal  discarding  of  the  term  “community”  as  applied  to  Pacific 
I  regionalism  as  a  notion,  on  the  one  hand,  that  lends  itself  with  difficulty 
to  a  conceptional  definition  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  of  its  poten- 
tial  members  and  which  as  yet  does  not  have  a  sufficient  material  base 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  notion  of  obviously  imperialist  origin 
fraught  with  undesirable  political  and  strategic  military  consequences 
for  most  countries  of  the  region,  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  results  of  the  evolution  experienced  by  the  ideas  of  PEC  in  the  tirst 


21  Aslan  Perspective,  Spring-Summer,  No.  1,  p.  9. 
!!  The  Korean  Times,  Sept.  5,  1985. 

23  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1985. 

Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1985. 
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half  of  the  1980s.  This  happened,  however,  against  the  background  of 
continued  attempts  by  the  imperialist  powers,  mostly  by  the  United  Sta¬ 
tes,  to  draw  Pacific  countries  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  orbit  of  their 
influence  with  an  eye  to  creating  in  the  future  an  economic  and  political 
alliance  of  the  region’s  capitalist  and  developing  countries  to  oppose 
the  USSR  and  the  socialist  countries  of  Indochina.  Fully  counting  on  the 
support  of  its  main  ally  in  Asia  Japan  which  has  common  strategic 
interests  with  the  United  States  notwithstanding  certain  contradictions 
and  differences  in  matters  of  tactics,  Washington  is  not  abandoning  ho¬ 
pes  for  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  economic  dependence  of  Pacific 
countries  on  the  United  States  and  Japan  into  a  military-political  one. 

Starting  with  the  1980s  Washington  is  constantly  emphasising  not  so 
much  its  economic  as  its  “defence”  interests  in  Asia.  Its  policy  in  Asia 
in  the  field  of  “security”  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  broader  policy  of 
strategic  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  United  States  pays  special  attention  to  the  development  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries  in  the  Pacific  region  with  which  it  has  trea¬ 
ties  of  military  and  political  nature.  . 

Proceeding  from  the  system  of  already  existing  political  treaties  and 
military  bases  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  believes  it  sufficient  as 
yet  to  deepen  economic  “interdependence”,  to  be  more  exact,  the  one-si- 
ded  economic  dependence  of  other  Pacific  countries  on  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  to  achieve  with  their  participation  an  “alliance  without 
a  treaty”  of  a  clearly  anti-Soviet  and  anti-socialist  character.  That  is 
exactly  why  Washington  tries  to  give  its  Asian  strategy  the  appearance 
of  a  policy  of  developing  cooperation  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  does  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union’s  participation 
in  it.  The  main  arguments  in  these  attempts  are  references  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  Soviet  “military  threat”  to  the  Pacific  countries  and  claims  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  interested  in  Pacific  ties  and  is  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  economic  community.  All  this  contradicts  both 
common  sense  and  the  USSR’s  official  position  outlined  in  numerous  im¬ 
portant  documents.  . 

Fulfilling  massive  tasks  of  accelerating  the  socio-economic  develop¬ 
ment  the  Soviet  Union  pays  paramount  attention  to  the  regions  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East— a  part  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region.  The 
growing  industrial  and  agricultural  potential  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  objectively  provides  additional  significant  material  prerequisites 
for  a  more  active  participation  of  the  USSR  in  the  international  division 
of  labour,  trade-economic  and  scientific-technological  cooperation  with 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  states.  25 

To  counterbalance  the  imperialist  plans  of  consolidating  the  estab¬ 
lished  inequality  in  the  interstate  trade  and  economic  relations  in  the 
region  as  well  as  the  attempts  to  oppose  some  states  to  others,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  proposes  to  start  bilateral  and  multilateral  consultations  for 
solving  disputes  and  thus  enabling  the  joint  search  for  constructive  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  problems  faced  by  the  countries  of  the  region.  The  convo¬ 
cation  in  prospect  of  an  Asian  forum  and  a  separate  meeting  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  states  would  become  a  significant  step  on  this  road. 

Like  most  Pacific  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  Pacific  community.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  at  all  biased  against 
the  currently  discussed  idea  of  PEC.  In  his  speech  in  Vladivostok,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
pointed  out,  "We...  are  ready  to  join  in  the  deliberations  on  possible 
foundations  of  such  cooperation,  of  course,  if  it  is  conceived  as  not  fol¬ 
lowing  a  bloc-oriented,  anti-socialist  pattern  imposed  by  someone,  but 


25  See  Pravda ,  April  24,  1986. 
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as  a  result  of  a  free  discussion  without  any  discrimination  whatsoever. 
A  sufficiently  vast  arsenal  of  scientific  and  political  ideas  on  the  issue 
of  establishing  a  new  world  economic  order  and  the  experience  of  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  West  and  the  East  could  become  a  solid  foundation  for 
such  discussion.”  26 

In  this  context,  the  future  of  PEC  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  component 
of  the  task  aimed  at  establishing  a- comprehensive  system  of  international 
economic  security  which  would  equally  protect  any  state  from  discrimi¬ 
nation,  sanctions,  and  other  attributes  of  imperialist,  neocolonialist  po¬ 
licy.  In  conjunction  with  disarmament,  such  a  system  could  form  a  reli¬ 
able  basis  for  international  security  altogether. 
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IMPERIALISM  SAID  FORMING  NEW  BLOCS  IN  ASIAN  PACIFIC  REGION 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  70-80 


[Article  by  Professor  D.V.  Petrov: 
the  Asian  Pacific  Region*' ] 


imperialism’s  Military-Bloc  Policy 


—  he  growing  importance  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region  in  the  global  system 
T  of  international  relations  highlights  the  need  to  search  and  And  ways 
of  improving  the  situation  there  through  a  comprehensive  peace  and  se 
curitvP  mechanism.  As  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee,  said  last  summer,  “we  stand  for  including  t 
Asian  Pacific  region  in  the  general  process  of  creating  a  comprehensive 

system  of  international  security.  1  .  ttnUori  cta- 

y  In  recent  times,  however,  certain  political  quarters  in  the  United  Sta 

tesand  Japan  have  been  taking  active  measures  to  knock  up  new  mili¬ 
tary  blocs  and  enhance  confrontation  between  states  with  ^Jcrent  soc 
and  oolitical  systems.  Evidently,  those  quarters  do  not  see  the  future  ot 
the  Asiarfpacificregion  in  any  form  other  than  opposition  of  various 

^That’ policy  not  only  affects  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
major  As?an  Pacific  power  and  of  other  Asian  Pacific  socialist  countries 
but  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  Asian 

nations. 

ASIAN  PACIFIC  REGION  IN  IMPERIALIST  STRATEGY 

The  Reagan  administration  has  openly  declared  a  “ursaen5°tlipsf®trI!ae 
T  existing  strategic  alignment  of  forces  in  Asian  Pacific  and  the  forma- 

tion  of  a  "second  ^ronf’^against  the  socialist  ““‘ha'rd  L 'Armitage  S 
guideline  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Richard  L.  Armitage,  in 

dicates  that  US  government,  “in  the  last  two  year^  ^a sHr^C<l^,|1l1s  thii  a 
increasing  importance  of  Asia,  particularly  of  Japan  .  He  calls  this  a 
major  development  in  the  orientation  of  US  foreign  policy. 3 

Washington  is  increasing  the  military  potential of  its  own  fa rces  m 
Asian  Pacific  and  is  using  more  and  more  extensively  the  material,  ma 
power,  scientific,  and  technological  resources  of  its  allies  and  of  other 
nations  linked  with  the  US  by  various  agreements. 

In  November  1981,  the  Pentagon  started  deploying  a  qualitatively- 
new  Trident  weapons  system  on  Ohio  nuclear-powered  submarines  ( 
first  Ohio  submarine  had  been  launched  a  short  time :  before  Each  Ohio 
carries  24  Trident-I  missiles,  each  equipped  with  eight  100_ki>oton  nuclear 
warheads.  By  the  fall  of  1986,  the  United  States  had  eight  Ohio  subma 
rines,  and  plans  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  squadron  of  10  subm 
tines  bv  1990,  to  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  Pacinc. 

The  US  general-purpose  force,  deployed  in  the  Pacific  region,  is  se- 
cond in  strJgfh  onfy  to  the  West  European  one;  the  Pac.Bc .force  com- 
prises  474,000  personnel,  149  warships,  and  over  1,100  combat  aircraft. 

1  Pravda,  July  29,  1986. 

3  2 ttTheTRe!ean9Administration  Views  on  Appropriate  US Defense Policies  Towards 
Japan.  Statement  to  the  Subcommittees  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Afi<urs  and  on 
Economic  Policy  by  Richard  L.Armitage,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  June  12,  1984. 


Thr  US  7th  Fleet  operating  in  the  Pacific  comprises  3  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  20  submarines,  and  37  other  vessels.  It  can  be  reinforced  any  time 
with’ ships  of  the  3rd  Fleet  deployed  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  (4  aircra  t 
carriers  29  nuclear  submarines,  and  130  other  ships).  _  ,  ,  . 

In  June  1986  the  modernised  battleship  New  Jersey  was  included  l 
the  7th  Fleet  in’  the  Pacific.  That  battleship  is  equipped  with  nuclear- 
capable  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  MILITARY  ALLIANCES 


I 


n  the  first  half  of  1986,  the  United  States  sharply  envigoratcd  its  acti- 
i  vity  in  Asian  Pacific.  President  Reagan  visited  Indonesia  and  Japan 
and  had  talks  in  Washington  in  April  with  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  N  - 
kasone  of  Japan  and  Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke  of  Australia.  In  Ap- 
ril-Mav  State  Secretary  George  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  visited  Tokyo,  Manila,  and  Seoul  In  contrast  with  the  Soviet 
government’s  course  at  eliminating  military  blocs  and  alliances  the  U 
ted  States  opted  for  more  active  efforts  to  build  new  blocs.  World-affairs 
analysts  point  out  that  “Washington  seeks  again  to  strengthen  the  strate¬ 
gic syecur!ty  axis  in  Asian  Pacific,  which  would  run  from  Tokyo  and  Seoul, 
via  Manila  to  Jakarta  to  Canberra 

The  imperialist  system  of  military  blocs  in  the  region  is  n iow  quit 
complex  comprising  pacts  that  vary  in  the  number  of  signatories,  the 
nature  ^of Commitments  involved,  and  the  degree  of  legal  formalisation 
Apart  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  military  blocs  and  alliances,  gre 
nrominence  is  given  to  non-formalised  military-political  links,  as  well  as 
to  joint  or  parallel  actions,  concerning  certain  military-political  problems. 

Song  its  bilateral  agreements,  the  United  States  gives  top priority 
to  the  military  alliance  with  Japan,  based  on  the  security  f ^e  y  of 
January  19,  1960.  Formally,  it  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  10  yea rs  b 
each  year  it  is  automatically  prolonged  since  neither  of  the  signatorie 

declares  its  intention  to  abrogate  it.  .  ,  .  h  .:ij  military 

Under  that  treaty  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  build  military 
bases  and  to  keep  an  unlimited  amount  of  troops  on  Japanese  territory^ 
At  the  end  of  1986,  the  United  States  had  127  military  installations  m 
Japan:  air  and  naval  bases,  radar,  posts,  barracks  ^fields,  ^esti  g 
grounds,  hospitals,  etc.,  with  45,800  personnel,  of  which  four-fifths  were 
the  air  force  and  the  marine  corps.  The  composition  of  hose  ^oops  m 
dicates  that  the  US  bases  in  Japan  are  regarded  as  the  forward  edge  ot 
the  US  global  strategic  mechanism.  The  marine  units  in  Okinawa, 
instance, gare  part  of  the  rapid  deployment  force  and  can  be  airlifted  to 

an^ThT  Pentagon°attaches  great  importance  to  promoting  military  links 
with  South  Korea,  on  the  basis  of  their  temiless „m“tual-defense  treaty  of 
October  1  1953  That  treaty  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  turn  South 
Korea  into  a  major  bridgehead  in  Asia,  in  close  proximity  to  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Democratic 
Pole's  RepublKf  Korea.  Ihere  are'  now  41,000  US  personnel  m  South 
Korea  What  aggravates  the  danger  even  more  is  that  South  Korea  is, 
now  an  Asian  nuclear  base  oi  the  Pentagon  with ,  nuclear  weapons jojvaj 
rious  types  and  purposes  whose  power  totals  13  kilotons.  It  was  reported 
that  the'united  States  plans  to  build  another  36  nudeararms  deP^ 
Washington  hugely  stakes  on  the  regime  of  President  Chun  Dw>  Hwan 
who  is  regarded  a  reliable  promoter  of  US  security  interests  in  the  K 


4  The  Military  Balance ,  1985-1986 ,  London,  1985,  pp.  11,  14. 

5  Sankei  Shimbun,  March  23,  1986. 
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Peninsula.6  At  its  18th  meeting  in  Seoul  on  April  1-3,  1986,  attended  by 
US  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  US-South  Korean  Security 
Council  decided  to  coordinate  their  plans  to  deploy  binary  chemical  wea¬ 
pons  in  South  Korea  and  to  provide  the  South  Korean  air  force  with  nuc¬ 
lear-capable  F-16  fighter-bombers. 7 8  ....  .  • 

The  Seoul  regime’s  army,  currently  totalling  622,000,  is  the  largest  in 
capitalist  Asia  and  is  now  under  direct  control  of  the  United  States.  In 
1984  South  Korea’s  military  spending  amounted  to  $4.5  billion,  or  Zl.'d 
per  cent  of  the  regime’s  budget.  The  percentage  is  higher  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  for  any  other  capitalist  country  in  Asia.  ,  . 

v  A  third  military  accord— the  mutual  defense  treaty  signed  with  the 
Philippines  on  August  30,  1951— gave  the  US  the  right  to  set  up  bases 
on  that  country’s  territory  and  obliged  both  sides  to  build  up  their  mili¬ 
tary  potentials.  The  Subic  Bay  naval  base  and  the  Clark  Field  air  base  in 
tlm  Philippines,  the  two  largest  in  the  Far  East,  are  the  backbone  of  the 

US  forces  in  Asia.  ,  ,  ,,  n 

As  the  corrupt  regime  of  President  Marcos  was  replaced  by  the  Co - 
razon  Aquino  government  on  February  25,  1986,  the  United  States  did  all 
it  could  to  retain  its  positions  in  the  Philippines,  and  to  prevent  any  steps 
that  might  restrict  the  applicability  of  the  military  treaty  or  curtail  its 
right  to  use  the  bases  on  Philippine  territory.  A  number  of  US  officials 
then  visited  Manila,  one  after  the  other:  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  S.'Solarz  (March  5,  1986),  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  G.  Sigur  (March  26), 
Defense  Secretary  C.  Weinberger  (April  6),  and  State  Secretary  G.  Shultz 

Washington  emissaries  tried  to  combine  political  pressure  with  pro¬ 
mises  of  extensive  economic  and  military  support  for  the  new  regime.  1  he 
United  States  then  decided,  for  instance,  to  increase  its  aid  to  the  Phi¬ 
lippines— in  1985  that  aid  totalled  $236  million,  including  $38.3  million 
spent  on  munitions.  The  United  States  also  reached  agreement  with  Japan 
the  Philippines’  number-one  financial  donor,  on  coordinating  all  loan  and 
credit  programmes  for  Manila,  so  that  they  could  be  used  to  serve  best 
the  interests  of  Washington  and  Tokyo.  .  ,,  .  . 

The  treaties  with  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  are  the  basis 
for  the  strategic  machinery  of  the  United  States,  ensuring  its  military 
presence  in  Asia  and  posing  an  immediate  threat  to  Asia  s  socialist  and 

non-aligned  nations.  . 

The  significance  of  those  bilateral  agreements  increased  in  the  light  ot 
the  current  crisis  of  the  present  Asian  system  of  multilateral  military 
alliances.  The  SEATO  military  bloc,  set  up  on  September  8,  1954,  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  collective  defense  of  Southeast  Asia,  was  dissolved 
on  June  30,  1977,  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  US  aggression  in  Vietnam 
The  ANZUS  alliance,  the  second  in  the  region  that  involves  the  United 
States,  set  up  on  September  1,  1951  when  the  US,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  concluded  a  tripartite  security  treaty,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  col- 

*aP  In  October  1984,  the  Labour  Government  of  New  Zealand  prohibited 
the  ships  that  are  nuclear-powered  or  nuclear-armed  to  visit  the  country  s 
ports.  As  the  US  flatly  refuses  to  indicate  whether  or  not  its  surface  ships 
or  submarines  are  carrying  nuclear  weapons  when  they  come  to  foreign 
ports,  New  Zealand’s  decision  actually  barred  all  US  warships  from  its 
ports.  » 


6  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  2,  1986. 

7  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  April  2,  1986. 

8  The  Military  Balance,  1985-1986,  London,  1985,  p.  127. 
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The  blow  on  Washington’s  imperial  ambitions  was  all  the  heavier  sin¬ 
ce  only  a  few  months  before,  on  June  24,  1984,  Paul  Wolfovitz,  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East-Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  stressed 
the  significance  of  the  ANZUS  alliance,  saying  it  was  just  as  important 
as  NATO  He  said  that  a  strong  NATO  served  as  a  deterrent  on  the  global 
scale,  promoting  the  interests  of  ANZUS.  But  likewise,  he  went  on  to  say, 
the  health  of  ANZUS  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  global  Western  al¬ 
liance,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  growing  significance  of  both  Austra¬ 
lia  and  New  Zealand. 9 

In  response  to  Wellington’s  decision,  Washington  cancelled  a  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled  joint  exercise,  refusing  to  share  intelligence  with  Wel¬ 
lington  and  to  train  or  act  jointly  with  New  Zealand  military  personnel. 
US  officials  then  threatened  that  they  would  no  more  regard  New  Zealand 
as  an  ally. 10  State  Secretary  George  Shultz  told  a  Senate  Committee  on 
February  21,  1985  that  New  Zealand  had  actually  pulled  out  of  ANZUS.” 
After  the  talks  with  Australia  held  in  San  Francisco  on  August  10-11, 
1986,  Shultz  said  the  United  States  considered  itself  free  from  its  com¬ 
mitments  before  New  Zealand  concerning  defense,  thereby  confirming  in. 
fact  that  ANZUS  had  actually  ceased  to  exist  as  a  tripartite  alliance. 

In  the  light  of  the  Asian  nations’  growing  reluctance  to  join  military 
blocs  and  thereby  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  involvement  in  a 
direct  confrontation  with  socialist  states,  Washington  has  been,  in  the 
past  few  years,  using  indirect  methods  of  including  those  nations  in  the 
imperialist  military  system.  These  methods  are:  providing  military  aid, 
selling  weapons  and  technology  or  sending  them  free  to  nations  with 
which  it  has  no  formal  military  treaties  or  agreements.  In  his  message  to 
the  US  Congress  in  connection  with  debates  on  the  federal  budget  for 
1986,  State  Secretary  Shultz  wrote  frankly  that  investments  into  the  fo¬ 
reign  nations’  aid  paid  tremendously,  which  was  especially  evident  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 12  . 

Following  the  course  of  building  military  blocs  and  alliances  in  this 
or  that  form,  the  United  States  pursues  far-reaching  goals  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  Asian  nations.  Those  goals  are: 

—  to  broaden  strategic  opportunities  for  and  the  geographic  sphere  of 
operations  of  the  US  armed  forces  by  building  military  bases  in  Asiart 
countries,  thousands  of  kilometers  away  from  US  territory  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  coun- 
tries; 

—  to  use  the  military  and  economic  potentials  of  the  Asian  states, 
involved  in  military  blocs,  for  enhancing  the  overall  combat  power  of 
the  imperialist  world; 

—  to  get  US  allies  involved  in  a  confrontation  with  the  USSR,  the¬ 
reby  ensuring  freedom  of  political  and  military  manoeuvres  for  the 
United  States;  to  shift  on  them  the  burden  of  local  wars  which  will  di¬ 
vert  the  resources  of  socialist  states  and,  at  the  same  time,  undermine 
opportunities  for  social  progress  in  the  countries  engaged  in  combat  ope¬ 
rations; 

—  to  increase  the  dependence  of  US  allies,  leaning  on  US  military 
presence  on  their  territories  or  on  deliveries  of  military  hardware;  to 
restrict  their  diplomatic  and  military  initiative  and  ensure  their  moral 
and  political  support  for  Washington’s  military  and  political  course; 

—  to  keep  the  countries  involved  in  military  treaties  within  the 
world  imperialist  system,  to  strengthen  the  positions  of  the  ruling  elite 


9  Washington  Times,  Feb.  25,  1985. 

i°  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  18,  1985,  p.  9. 

*'  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

12  Asahi  Shimbun,  Feb.  23,  1985. 
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and  prevent  any  radical  social  and  political  changes  in  those  countries, 13 

—  to  hinder  establishment  of  mutually  advantageous  and  equitable 
cooperation  between  nations,  dependent  on  the  US  in  terms  of  military 
engagement,  and  socialist  countries;  to  preclude  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  them  and  expansion  of  the  socialist  nations  influence, 

globally  or  on  regional  scale;  .  ,  .  •  .  i  u 

—  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  US  military-industrial  complex  by 
expanding  arms  markets  on  the  basis  of  links  within  military  blocs,  thus 
ensuring  growing  profits  for  m^nufscturers  of  militsry  hflrdwsre. 

NEW  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  POLICY  OF  BLOCS 

-r  he  final  goals  and  purposes  of  the  imperialist  policy  concerning  mili- 
I  tary  blocs  in  Asian  Pacific  remain  unchanged,  though  the  policy  it¬ 
self  has  now  acquired  some  new  typical  features. 

First  of  all,  Japan  now  plays  a  much  more  important  role  both  in  the  al¬ 
liance  with  the  United  States  and  in  the  global  imperialist  military  sys¬ 
tem  as  its  military  potential  grows  rapidly.  Japan’s  military  spending 
increases  faster  than  that  of  the  NATO  countries.  In  1960-1982,  the  United 
States  increased  its  military  spending  by  290  per  cent,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  by  910  per  cent,  France,  by  510  per  cent,  and  Japan, 
bv  2,380  per  cent. 14  This  gap  in  the  rates  of  military  spending  growth 
still  remains.  In  1982-1985,  the  military  budgets  of  the  West-European 
NATO  countries  grew  by  8  per  cent,  while  Japan  boosted  its  own  by  29 
per  cent.  In  1986,  Japan  allocated  3.3  thousand  billion  yen  ($16.7  bil¬ 
lion)  for  military  purposes,  which  exceeded  the  1985  figure  by  6.6  per 
cent.  Military  spending  for  1987  is  planned  to  exceed  3.5  thousand  bil- 
lion  yen  (which  equals  about  $23  billion,  according  to  the  current  ex- 

^Polls^how  that  70  per  cent  of  Japan’s  population  favour  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  1976  provision  restricting  the  country’s  military  spending 
to  one  per  cent  of  its  GNP,  which  is  a  certain  guarantee  against  Japan  s 
extensive  militarisation.  But  despite  objections  from  the  public,  the  Na- 
kasone  government  approved  on  September  18,  1985  a  five-year  .military 
buildup  programme  that  fixed  the  country’s  military  spending  in  198b- 
1990  at  18.4  thousand  billion  yen  ($92  billion),  i.  e.  1.04  per  cent  of  the 
GNP,  so  the  one-per  cent  quota  will  be  exceeded  for  the  first  time.  Inflation 
and  the  need  to  raise  pay  for  Japanese  servicemen  will  make  the  figure 
considerably  bigger.  Besides,  while  military  plans  were  formerly  worked 
out  by  the  National  Defense  Agency  and  regarded  as  recommendations, 
now  the  military  programme,  for  the  first  time  in  the  postwar  years,  is 
given  the  status  of  a  government  decision  and  is  obligatory  for  all  go¬ 
vernment  agencies.  The  rapid  military  buildup,  the  Japanese  press  justly 
indicated,  means  that  “Japan’s  peaceful  course,  proclaimed  on  the  basis 
of  a  self-critical  approach  to  the  lessons  of  World  War  II,  is  falling  to 

pieces”. 15  ,  , 

As  Japan’s  military  potential  grows,  its  armed  forces  acquire  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  the  US  strategic  system  in  Asia.  Japan  has 
assumed  the  commitment  to  secure  anti-aircraft  and  anti-submarine  ope- 

13  The  US-Japanese  “security  pact”  of  1951  stipulated,  for  instance,  that  US  units 
could  be  used  to  put  down  major  internal  riots  and  disturbances.  In  I960,  th^  P?®.* 
replaced  by  a  “security  treaty”  in  which  this  provision  was  not  included  as  formulating 
Washington’s  right  to  interfere  directly  in  Tokyo’s  internal  affairs  in  excessively  frank 
terms:  but  the  presence  of  US  bases  and  troops  on  the  territory  of  Japan  and  other  US 
allies  always  leaves  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  police  force  under  the 
cover  of  “a  request”  from  the  ruling  quarters  of  this  or  that  country. 

14  The  Military  Balance,  London,  1973,  p.  75;  1985,  pp.  168,  172. 

15  Asahi  Shimbun,  Oct.  14,  1985. 
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rations  in  the  North-Western  Pacific,  in  close  coordination  with  the  US 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  It  has  undertaken  the  task  of  mining  the  interna¬ 
tional  La  Perouse,  Tsugaru,  and  Korea  Straits,  in  an  effort  to  blockade 
Soviet  vessels  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  to  seal  off  their  passage  into  the 
Pacific  Also,  the  Japanese  government  decided  to  put  its  navy  units  on 
patrol  missions,  1,000  miles  off  Japan’s  coast,  which  includes  escorting 

US  nuclear-armed  ships.  ..  ,  . .  . 

At  the  16th  US-Japancse  consultative  conference  on  security,  held  in 
Honolulu  on  January  16-18,  1986,  the  US  delegation  presented  new  de¬ 
mands  to  Japan— those  of  installing  bcyond-thc-horizon  radars  on  Japa¬ 
nese  territory,  which  would  be  part  of  a  US  radar  surveillance  network 
designed  to  cover  the  entire  airspace  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the 

South  China  Sea.  ,  ,  ,  .. 

US  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  L.  Armitagc.  stressed  the 
exceptional  role  reserved  for  Japan  by  the  plans  of  Pentagon  He  said 
Japan  remained  the  cornerstone  of  US  strategy  of  forward-based  defenses 

in  the  Asian  Pacific  region. 16  . 

Apart  from  cooperation  in  building  the  armed  forces  and  ensuring  then 
combat  training,  Washington  now  attaches  growing  importance  to  To¬ 
kyo’s  assistance  in  military  policies  and  military  technology. 

Of  special  significance  here  is  the  Japanese  government’s  decision, 
taken  on  September  9,  1986,  to  join  the  US  “strategic  defense  initiative 
programme  envisaging  the  extension  of  the  arms  race  to  outer  space. 

The  US  expects  Japan  to  provide  assistance  in  developing  computers, 
fiber  optics  and  lasers.  The  Pentagon  also  wishes  to  obtain  from  Japan 
the  technology  of  millimeter-range  communication  systems  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  transmit  large  quantities  of  information  to  space 
with  exceptional  precision  and  speed,  and  to  coordinate  operations  Of 
satellites  equipped  with  laser  and  particle-beam  weapons.  The  press  in 
Japan  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  communications  technology  will  be 
the  core  of  the  “nervous  system”  of  the  US  war  machinery.  _ 

There  was  some  information  in  the  press  on  certain  companies  taking 
the  first  steps  in  that  direction.  It  became  known,  for  instance,  that  a 
super-powerful  magnet  block  built  by  Hitachi  Metals  is  being  used  at  the 
US  military  laboratory  in  Los  Alamos  to  develop  space-based  laser  wea¬ 
pons.  Being  small  in  size,  the  block  creates  the  magnetic  field  5  to  7  ti¬ 
mes  stronger  than  that  produced  by  normal  magnets. 18 

In  February  1985,  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese  parliament  raised 
the  question  of  a  special  heat-resistant  ceramic,  manufactured  by  the 
Kyosera  company,  being  extensively  used  in  US  rockets  and  spacecraft. 

In  June  1985,  Japan  received  an  official  request  from  the  United 
States  to  produce  technology  of  an  extra-precise  missile-homing  system. 

Japan’s  decision  to  join  the  SDI  programme  is  inevitably  causing 
justifiable  concern  in  neighbouring  states,  for  it  promotes  the  arms  race 
and  its  extension  to  outer  space,  which  will  entail  most  baneful  effects 
for  the  world’s  future.  The  governments  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Chi¬ 
na,  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Mongolian  Peoples 
Republic,  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  strongly  con- 
demned  the  decision.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  s  statement  emphasised 
that  “the  consent  to  commit  the  Japanese  economic,  scientific,  and  techno¬ 
logical  potential  to  the  Star  Wars  programme  cannot  be  regarded  other¬ 
wise  than  as  an  indication  of  Japan’s  further  involvement  in  the  military 
strategic  plans  of  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  government  is  respon- 

i«  The  Reagan  Administration  Views  on  Appropriate  US  Defense  Policies  Towards 
Japan . .  p.  6. 

17  Yomiuri  Shimbun ,  Feb.  10,  1985. 

,R  Asahi  Evening  News,  June  21,  1985. 
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sible  for  possible  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  policy.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  but  have  a  negative  effect  on  Soviet-Japanese  relations.”  19 

The  second  major  new  feature  in  Washington’s  policy  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  blocs  is  the  course  to  establish  close  links  between  NATO  and  US 
allies  in  Asia,  with  a  long-term  goal  of  building  a  single  global  system  of 
imperialist  blocs. 

Persistent  efforts  are  being  made  to  drag  Japan  closer  to  the  North- 
Atlantic  alliance.  The  annual  survey  of  the  US  Defense  Department  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington  on  January  31,  1983  openly  states,  for  the  first  time 
that,  as  a  military  ally,  Japan  is  as  close  to  the  United  States  as  the 
NATO  countries.  The  survey  stressed  the  need  to  build  “a  collective  secu¬ 
rity  system”  in  Asian  Pacific,  with  Japan  as  a  component  part  of  “the 
Western  alliances  joint  defenses”.  The  Japanese  press  has  commented  on 
that  call,  indicating  that  Washington  seeks  to  “put  on  Japan  as  much 
military  responsibility  as  the  NATO  countries  have”. 20 

In  accordance  with  the  course  towards  closer  links  with  NATO,  Japa¬ 
nese  Foreign  Minister,  Shintaro  Abe,  while  touring  Western  Europe  in 
March  1983,  said  that  Japan  would  like  to  join  NATO  as  an  “associate 
member”.  Though  that  demarche  was  countered  by  strong  protests  from 
France,  Japan  keeps  on  vigorously  expanding  its  contacts  with  the  NATO 
countries.  Agreement  has  been  reached,  for  instance,  on  military  infor¬ 
mation  exchanges.  In  1984-1985,  Japan  conducted  intensive  talks  with  the 
Defense  Ministers  of  Federal  Germany,  Britain,  and  France. 

When  they  met  in  Tokyo  in  early  October  1985,  the  FRG  Defense  Mi¬ 
nister  Manfred  Werner  and  the  head  of  Japan’s  National  Defense  Agency 
Koichi  Kato  discussed,  for  instance,  participation  in  the  Star  Wars  pro¬ 
gramme,  ways  of  enhancing  the  two  countries’  “defense  potentials  and 
“building  up  Western  solidarity”.  Werner  then  said  that,  in  this  opinion, 
“there  are  no  major  obstacles  for  defense  cooperation  between  the  FRG 
and  Japan”. 21 

A  third  direction  in  US  policy  consists  in  attempts  to  build  new  mili¬ 
tary  blocs  in  Asia,  reanimate  the  existing  ones,  or  increase  the  number 
of  their  members. 

The  major  problems  in  the  ANZUS  alliance’s  operation,  stemming 
from  New  Zealand’s  suspension  of  membership,  made  the  Pentagon  take 
steps  towards  expansion  of  military  links  with  Australia. 

At  the  same  time,  attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  Japan  closer  to 
that  bloc.  Washington  believes  that  Japan’s  regular  participation  since 
1980  in  the  Rimpac  biennial  naval  exercise  was  a  major  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  That  exercise  involving  Japanese  navy,  together  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  is  the  biggest  in 
the  Pacific 

The  1986  Rimpac  exercises  started  on  May  18,  lasting  six  weeks,  and 
it  was  special  because  British  naval  units  also  took  part.  The  Japanese 
press  pointed  out  that  “due  to  the  participation  of  British  ships,  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  will  grow  global  in  significance”  and  that  the  United  States 
hoped  “to  demonstrate  thereby  the  unity  of  the  Western  camp  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  great  alliance  of  opposition  to  the  USSR,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic”.  The  press  indicated  that  Japan’s  participation  in 
these  exercises  was  especially  dangerous,  “since  this  will  be  another  step 
towards  turning  the  Japanese-US  alliance  into  an  offensive-defensive  bloc 

like  NATO”.22  ,  ,  ..  T 

Though  the  purposes  of  the  exercises  were  clearly  provocative,  Japans 
participation  was  more  extensive  than  ever  before:  its  squadron  there  in- 


19  lzvestia.  Sept.  12,  1986. 

20  Mainichi  Shimbun ,  Feb.  1,  1983, 

21  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  Oct.  8,  1985. 

22  Asahi  Shimbun,  Oct.  10,  1985. 
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eluded  8  destroyers  carrying  anti-submarine  helicopters,  and  for  the  first 
time— a  submarine;  the  squadron  was  second  only  to  the  US  force  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  exercise. 

The  US  plans  give  a  high  priority  to  the  establishment  of  a  tripartite 
alliance  involving  Washington,  Tokyo,  and  Seoul,  on  the  basis  of  the 
United  States’  bilateral  military  treaties  with  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
Exchanges  of  visits  between  the  chiefs  of  the  military  establishments 
and  other  high-ranking  military  delegations  of  South  Korea  and  Japan 
have  been  regular  since  July  1979.  Japan  sends  observers  to  the  annual 
US-South-Korean  exercise  code-named  Team  Spirit,  the  biggest  in  Asia. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  states  have  agreed  to  start  exchange  vi¬ 
sits  of  warships.  The  Japanese-South-Korean  parliamentary  council  on 
security,  set  up  in  April  1979,  coordinates  the  two  countries’  general 
stands  on  military  affairs. 

Considerable  impetus  was  given  to  Japan’s  relations  with  South  Ko¬ 
rea  by  Prime  Minister  Nakasone’s  visit  to  Seoul  in  January  1983.  Des¬ 
pite  the  numerous  official  statements  that  Japan  did  not  intend  to  establish 
any  military  links  with  South  Korea,  there  were  press  reports  saying  that 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  “discussed  the 
situation  in  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  exchanged  views  on  security  prob¬ 
lems”,  and  “agreed  in  principle  on  the  future  distribution  of  military 
cooperation  among  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  United  States”. 23  The 
talks  were  continued  during  Chun  Doo  Hwan’s  return  visit  to  Tokyo  in 
September  1984.  Further  expansion  of  links  was  later  discussed  at  a  mi¬ 
nisterial  conference  in  Seoul  on  August  29-30,  1985. 

When  the  Japanese-South-Korean  and  South-Korean-Japanese  coope¬ 
ration  committees,  whose  members  are  politicians,  businessmen,  and  scien¬ 
tists,  held  a  joint  session  in  Tokyo  on  July  30,  1986,  the  South-Korean  de¬ 
legation  called  for  “consolidation  of  bilateral  military  cooperation”.  They 
said  that  Japan’s  constitution  should  be  revised  and  argued  that,  since 
Japan  and  South  Korea  had  military  treaties  with  the  United  States,  “it 
would  be  proper,  first  on  the  non-governmental  level,  to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  on  effecting  the  same  type  of  cooperation  between  Japan  and  South 
Korea”. 24 

The  huge  economic  aid  coming  from  Japan  is  a  factor  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  development  of  the  South-Korean  military-industrial 
potential.  When  Tokyo  decided  to  honour  Seoul’s  request  for  loans  and 
credits  worth  a  total  of  $4  billion  in  early  1983,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
daily,  reflecting  the  views  of  US  businessmen,  commented  that  Japan’s 
decision  was  an  indirect  commitment  to  support  South  Korea’s  defenses, 
giving  impetus  to  the  promotion  of  its  unsteady  economy  and:  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Washington-Tokyo-Seoul  axis. 25  '  '  • 

There  are.  quite  a  few  political  obstacles  that  impede  formal  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  bloc  involving  Japan  and  South  Korea.  But  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  links  between  the  two  countries’  military  establishments  and 
Japan’s  extensive  aid  to  South  Korea,  largely  used  for  the  development  of 
its  military-industrial  potential,  indicate  that  certain  practical  steps  are 
being  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  tripartite  alliance. 

A  special  role  in  Washington’s  foreign-policy  strategy  in  Southeast 
Asia  belongs  to  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN). 
President  Reagan  has  called  ASEAN  the  main  support  of  the  US  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.26  The  White  House  seeks  to  expand  military  links  with 
the  ASEAN  member-states,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  enhancing  the  Asso- 


22  The  Daily  Yomiuri,  Jan.  12,  1985. 

2*  Asahi  Shimbun,  July  31,  1986. 

25  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1983. 

26  Yomiuri  Shimbun,  April  12,  1986. 
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ciation’s  military  aspects  and  then  joining  it  to  other  imperialist  military 
clarion  s  »  J  ^  the  US-Philippine  military  alliance. 

b  close  ™litary  iinki with  T 

llniled  States  There  has  been  no  military  treaty  between  the  two  count- 
He  since  he  formal  dissolution  of  SEATO,  but  there  are  two  bilateral 
documents  that  still  remain  in  effect:  the  joint  communique  of  March  , 
1QK9  in  which  the  United  States  assumed  the  commitment  to  rendci  mi 
i-x  ’  r.\<\  to  Thailand  and  the  agreement  of  June  24,  1964,  including 
tend  tato the  system  of  US  military  aid.  In  its  efforts  to  make  Thar- 
land  its  number-one  henchman  in  the  struggle  against  the  socialist  n 
tions  of  Indochina,  Washington  increased  its  military  B.Jnfg85k 

more  than  three-fold,  from  $32.4  million  in  1979  to  $102.3  million  in  iyeo, 

ry ’from*  the  SYlYteYln  1973"l977  bTha“latriYported  ^‘O^million 

EWS"2S  !„”c lllt'Z  lire  SSTflSu-  ~ 

ced’in  JuneP1985  that  Thailand  would  be  the  ^ou,th,eas,t  ,^ian  COUn  ry 

to  receive  12  latest  F- 16  fighter-bombers  from  the  United  States. 

The  Thailand’s  army  follows  the  US  pattern.  Hundreds  of  Thai 
offkcrs  are  trained  in  the  United  States  every  year  The  two i  «*H 
rptriilarlv  conduct  joint  military  exercises.  Their  biggest  joint  exercise, 
code  named  Cobra  Gold  '86  was  conducted  in  July  198b,  involving  some 
15  000  officers  and  men.  They  carried  out  mock  landing  operations,  the 
mining  of  sea  lanes,  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  border  of  Kampuchea. 

When  US  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  visited  Bangkok  in 
April  1986,  one  of  the  issues  discussed  was  the  construction ‘  ,n 
of  strategic  arms  depots,  which  exist  so  far  only  in  the  PRO  and  Sou 

K°The  United  States  is  also  a  major  supplier  of  the  latest  types  we^_ 
pons  to  Indonesia;  the  White  House  approved  the  selling  of  F- 16- 100 
fighter-bombers  to  that  country,  Indonesia  plans  to  form  a  squadion  of 
Qa  F-lfi-100  aircraft,  with  8  of  them  ordered  in  19oo.  , 

The  US  Defense  Department  has  established  extensive  links 
with  its  counterpart  ill  Singapore,  whose  location  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  of  major  strategic  importance.  The  Singapore  government  s  p  - 
mission  issued  in  mid-1978  allows  US  warships,  including  nuclear-armed 
vessels  to  visit  the  port  of  Singapore.  The  government  also  permits  the 
Ten  Tenga  airfield  to  be  used  by  US  reconnaissance  planes  flying  missions 
over  theS  Indian  Ocean  and  by  military  transport  planes  for  stopovers. 
The  United  States  and  Singapore  regularly  conduct  joint  naval  excicises. 

Expanding  its  links  with  Australia  is  another  way  by  which  Washing¬ 
ton  seeks  to  get  the  ASEAN  nations  involved  in  its  military  ayste^ 
In  1982-1984  a  number  of  agreements  on  regional  cooperation  in  the 
military  field’ were  concluded,  under  which  Australia  now  trains  military 
officers^  provides  military  experts  and  various  types  of  weapons  for 
ASEAN  countries;  they  also  conduct  joint  exercises.  Singapore  now  has 

permission  to  use  military  training  centres  in  Australia.  countries 

Fresh  proof  of  Washington’s  growing  interest  in  the  ^SEAN  countries 
was  provided  by  President  Reagan’.s  four-day  visit  to  lnd<mesid ,(A> ™ 
30— May  3,  1986).  Reagan  had  talks  with  President  Suharto  and  a 
with  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  who  gathered  on  Bali  sland. 

The  plans  to  get  the  ASEAN  nations  involved  m  the  US  militaiy  me 
chanismPin  Asia  are  directly  linked  with  the  idea  of  forming  what  has 


2’  Financial  Times,  March  10,  1986. 
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been  termed  “a  Pacific  community”,  “which,  in  future,  can  be  transformed 
into  a  closed  regional  group,  into  another  militaristic  bloc”. 28  ..... 

During  their  talks  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  2,  1985,.  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  President  Reagan  decided  that,  considering  the  obvious 
reluctance  of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  to  get  involved  in  the  new  bloc, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  should  step  aside  and  feign  indifference, 
leaving  the  initiative  to  the  ASEAN  member-states.  Neither  Washington 
nor  Tokyo,  however,  discarded  their  long-term  goals  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “Pacific  community”. 

A  major  role  in  the  system  of  imperialist  blocs  is  reserved  for  joint  or 
parallel  actions,  based  on  common  interests  in  specific  military  and  poli¬ 
tical  problems,  to  be  organised  through  “strategic  consensus”  and  “tacit 
understanding”  with  countries  that  have  no  formal  allied  relations  or 
military-aid  agreements  with  the  United  States.  This  includes  deliveries 
of  “dual-purpose”  technology  and  goods,  which  can  be  used  for  both  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  purposes. 

The  US  ruling  quarters  pin  certain  hopes  on  the  possibility  of  so-cal¬ 
led  “strategic  partnership”  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  To  make 
the  hopes  come  true,  the  United  States  will  evidently  try  to  use  the  1983- 
1986  agreements  on  deliveries  of  “dual-purpose”  and  military  technology 
to  the  PRC  When  Yang  Dezhi,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Peoples 
Liberation  Army  of  China,  visited  the  United  States  in  May  1986,  one  of 
the  decisions  taken  authorised  the  previously  banned  delivery  to  the  PRC 
of  aviation  electronic  equipment  worth  a  total  of  $550  million;  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  PRC’s  obtaining  military  equipment  and  technology  from 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  issues  also  discussed.  , 

The  first  steps  towards  establishing  contacts  with  the  PRC  in  the 
military  field  are  being  taken  by  Japan.  There  have  been  comments  in  the 
press  that  “discussions  concerning  possible  Sino-Japanese  cooperation  in 
defense-related  matters  have  been  on  the  increase  ever  since  Chinese  De¬ 
fense  Minister,  Zhang  Aiping,  visited  Japan”  in  July  1984. 29 

The  return  visit  to  the  PRC  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Japan  s  National 
Defense  Agency,  Haruo  Natsume,  on  May  9-14,  1985  was  a  major  step  in 
this  direction.  During  his  talks  with  the  PRC’s  top  military  officers,  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  exchanging  visits  of  warships.  Natsume  said  at  a 
press  conference  that  "a  joint  military  exercise”  was  possible.30  Another 
decision  taken  at  that  time  was  to  “continue  the  dialogue  between  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  armed  forces”.31 

In  pursuing  those  agreements,  the  PLACES  Chief  of  the  General  Stan, 
Yang  Dezhi,  visited  Tokyo  on  May  19-22,  1986,  where  he  had  talks  with 
Japan’s  top  officials  informing  them  about  the  results  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Soon  after  that,  on  June  8,  Yang’s  deputy  Xui  Xin  came 
on  an  official  visit  to  Japan.  He  stayed  one  week,  visiting  Japan’s  mili¬ 
tary  installations  and  discussing  further  links  with  the  National  Defense 
Agency  leaders. 

In  the  comments  on  the  covert  motives  of  the  Pentagon  s  plans  con¬ 
cerning  military  cooperation  with  the  PRC,  political  analysts  in  Japan 
point  out  that  “the  United  States  certainly  seeks  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  PRC’s  military  might  proceeding  from  its  anti-Soviet  strategy”.  They 
also  indicate  that  Japan  must,  by  no  means,  permit  itself  to  get  involved 
in  the  policy  of  confrontation  with  the  USSR.  “If  wc  seek  to  promote  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  with  China  following  that  strategy,”  the  press  pointed 
out,  “that  will  be  an  cxtreinely  dangerous  choice  for  Japan.”  Also,  a  warn¬ 
ing  was  made  that  “promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  military  field  between 


28  Pravda,  April  24,  1986. 

29  Mainichi  Daily  News,  April  15,  1985. 

80  Asahi  Evening  News,  May  15,  1985. 

81  Mainichi  Daily  News,  May  12,  1985. 
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Japan  and  the  PRC  may  cause  a  sharp .  negative  reaction  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  states”. 32 


The  military  blocs  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  and  other  im¬ 
perialist  powers,  as  well  as  the  course  at  upsetting  strategic  parity 
through  deployment  of  new  types  and  systems  of  weaponry,  is  the  main 
factor  destabilising  the  situation  in  Asian  Pacific.  That  policy  leads  to  a 
deeper  confrontation  between  countries  with  different  socio-economic 
systems,  speeds  up  the  arms  race  and  aggravates  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
conflict. 

In  these  conditions,  special  significance  is  acquired  by  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posals  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  security 
in  Asia.  The  essence  of  that  approach,  as  formulated  by  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  is  in  “pooling 
the  efforts  of  all  Asian  states,  irrespective  of  their  social  systems,  in  the 
name  of  a  lasting  peace  and  stability”. 33 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  seeking  the  road  to  peace 
not  through  increasing  the  number  of  military  blocs,  which  invariably 
entails  aggravation  of  confrontation  between  the  opposed  forces  in  Asian 
Pacific,  but  through  negotiations,  with  careful  consideration  for  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  all  states,  large  and  small.  The  halt  of  the  arms  race,  develop¬ 
ment  and  introduction: of  confidencerbuilding  measures,  gradual  lowering 
of  the  level  of  opposition,  and  elimination  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
would  fully  meet  the  interests  of  not  only  Asian  nations,  but  would  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  world  peace. 
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ECONOMIC  REFORM  IN  CHINESE  TOWNS  DISCUSSED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  81-90 

[Article  by  A.V.  Ostrovskiy,  candidate  of  economic  sciences] 

The  current  economic  reform  in  China  began  in  the  late  1970s.  First, 
it  involved  the  countryside,  scoring  by  the  mid-1980s  tangible  results 
in  raising  the  output  of  farm  produce  and  peasants’  incomes.  Then  it 
spread  to  towns.  In  fact,  the  economic  reform  in  towns  has  become  a 
necessary  condition  for  further  progress  in  the  countryside  and  a  requisite 
for  carrying  out  long-term  economic  plans. 

The  economic  reform  in  towns  was  gradual.  In, the  beginning,  it  in¬ 
volved  as  few  as  three  towns:  Chongqing  (Sichuan  province),  Changzhou 
(Jiangsu  province),  and  Shashi  (Hubei  province).  Then  a  decision  was 
made  to  use  the  experience  and  gradually  to  spread  it  to  other  Chinese 
towns.  That  meant  that  different  approaches  to  the  problem  were  to  be 
taken.  In  some  towns  the  reform  could  be  comprehensive,  in  others  parti¬ 
al,  involving  individual  economic  sectors  at  first  and  then  spreading  to 
other  sectors  when  the  conditions  were  ripe.  This  pertained  primarily  to 
major  cities  (subordinated  to  the  central  government),  such  as  Peking, 
Shanghai,  and  Tianjin.  Chinese  officials  have  repeatedly  told  me  that  by 
the  year  1985  the  comprehensive  economic  reform  was  most  successful  in 
Changzhou,  Chongqing,  Shashi,  and  Wuhan. 

In  1984-1985,  I  was  a  probation  student  at  the  Institute  of  Labour 
Economics  of  the  People’s  University  of  China  (in  Peking).  During  the 
probation  period,  I  was  given  the  chance  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the  way 
the  economic  reform  was  being  effected  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Wuhan, 
Changzhou  and  Suzhou,  to  visit  more  than  20  enterprises  and  organisa¬ 
tions  and  exchange  views  with  Chinese  officials  on  progress  made  so  far 
in  various  localities.  The  people  I  talked  to  included  local  government 
officials  in  towns,  enterprise  directors  and  private  entrepreneurs.  The  city 
of  Wuhan  (the  capital  of  Hubei  province  in  Central  China)  was  among 
those  which  has  scored  most  marked  successes  in  implementing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  reform.  The  city’s  population  is  5,940,000,  including  the  suburbs. 
It  spreads  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  river  and  comprises  three  rather 
isolated  districts:  Wuchang,  Hanyang  and  Hankou.  Wuhan,  one  of  the 
biggest  Chinese  cities,  is  fourth  in  the  country  in  population,  the  volume 
of  gross  industrial  output  and  the  value  of  fixed  assets.  1 

Soviet  people  know  well  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  Wuhan.  The 
great  Chinese  revolutionary-democrat  Sun  Yatsen  lived  and  worked  there. 
Major  economic  projects  were  built  in  Wuhan  with  Soviet  assistance, 
such  as  the  giant  double-deck  bridge  over  the  Yangtze  river  and  the  big 
iron-and-steel  works.  These  projects  are  still  important  for  China’s  eco¬ 
nomy. 

I  went  to  Wuhan  in  early  1985.  What  struck  my  eyes  first  were  rows 
of  small  stores,  workshops,  street  pedlary  stands,  snack-bars  and  other 
private  sector  outlets  and  establishments  that  sprang  up  during  the 
course  of  the  economic  reform  and  now  their  brisk  trade  is  virtually  non¬ 
stop.  But  these  were  but  outward  manifestations  of  the  reform  under  way 
in  Wuhan  since  the  autumn  of  1984. 


'  Sec  Zhongguo  jingji  nianjian  1984,  Beijing,  1984,  p.  III-69. 
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The  decision  to  launch  an  economic  reform  in  Wuhan  was  made  in 
May  1984.  A  few  months  later,  in  September,  a  programme  was  approved 
for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  city’s  economic  system.  The  reform 
pursued  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to  change  the  system  of  economic 
management  in  order  to  revitalise  enterprise  activities;  (2)  to  enhance  the 
role  of  economic  levers,  such  as  taxes,  credit  and  prices;  (3)  to  reorga¬ 
nise  the  system  of  ganbu  (experienced  workers)  selection  and  hiring 
labour  force  at  enterprises. 2  It  is  not  fortuitous  that  Wuhan  was  selected 
in  March  1985  as  a  venue  for  the  all-China  meeting  on  the  economic  re¬ 
form  in  towns.  I  visited  three  types  of  enterprises  in  the  city:  a  state-sector 
enterprise  (No.  2  cotton-printing  factory),  a  collective-sector  enterprise 
(the  washing  machine  plant),  and  private-sector  businesses  in  Hanz- 
hengjie  district. 

Before  my  visit  to  Wuhan  enterprises,  I  was  received  at  the  local 
government  office  and  advised  at  length  on  the  economic  reform  then  in 
progress  in  the  city.  The  principal  aims  of  the  reform  were  as  follows: 
(1)  to  spur  enterprise  activity;  (2)  to  link  up  the  city’s  three  isolated 
districts;  and  (3)  to  set  up  trade  centres  which  would  ensure  the  timely 
selling  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  reform  granted  enterprises  the  right  to  deal  with  production  pro¬ 
blems  at  all  the  four  levels:  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  con¬ 
sumption.  Directive  plan  targets  were  reduced  from  270  to  60,  whereas 
indicative  targets  were  increased.  Four  types  of  prices  were  fixed  on  all 
types  of  products.  Subsidised  products  were  given  fixed  state  prices. 
A  certain  part  of  products  had  “floating”  prices  which  could  be  either 
raised  or  reduced  by  the  enterprise  by  20  percent  depending  on  the  market 
situation.  The  enterprise  could  fix  its  own  prices  for  output  produced 
over  and  above  the  plan.  These  are  “commission”  or  contract  prices.  The 
enterprise  could  fix  market  prices  for  160  small  items  of  its  commodity 
range. 

The  transition  of  enterprises  from  the  system  of  income  deductions  to 
taxes  brought  about  certain  changes  in  relations  between  enterprises  and 
the  state.  At  the  first  stage  of  the  transition,  enterprises  had  to  pay  in¬ 
come  tax  and  “regulating”  tax  to  the  state  budget.  At  the  second  stage, 
they  had  only  to  pay  one  tax,  a“combined”  one,  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  profit  received  by  the  enterprise  over  the  past  three  years. 
After  paying  the  tax,  part  of  the  profit  is  retained  and  used  for  extending 
reproduction,  paying  bonuses  and  social  insurance.  The  enterprise  has 
the  following  sources  of  finance:  (1)  state  capital  investment  which  have 
to  decrease  each  year;  (2)  bank  credits;  and  (3)  depreciation  fund,  of 
which  70  percent  is  retained  by  the  enterprise. 

Widespread  in  Wuhan  are  various  forms  of  collective  enterprises:  col¬ 
lective  enterprises  proper,  cooperative  enterprises,  etc. 3  As  distinct  from 
state  enterprises,  cooperative  enterprises  shoulder  all  responsibility  for 
their  profits  and  losses  and  are  not  included  into  the  state’s  wages  fund 
(the  wages  fund  of  such  enterprises  is  formed  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
the  profit  received).  Some  collective  enterprises  use  primarily  the  system 
of  cooperative  share  investments  as  a  source  of  accumulation,  while  wor¬ 
kers  and  employees  at  such  enterprises  receive  “labour  dividends”  ( laodong 
fenhong)  at  the  end  of  each  year  based  on  the  end  result  of  the  enterprise 
production  activity  depending  on  the  investment  made.  The  workers  and 
employees  of  these  enterprises  are  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production 
because  they  have  invested  their  savings  in  production.  They  can  with- 


2  See  Jingjixue  zhoubao,  December  24,  1984. 

3  Various  forms  of  collective  enterprises  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  Renmin 
ribao,  January  18,  1985  (Run  Wenzuo,  “Various  Forms  of  Economy  and  Methods  of 
Production  Management  Are  to  Be  Developed”);  Jingji  ribao,  November  29,  1984,  Zheng 
Shiming,  Zhou  Silin,  “Let’s  Talk  about  the  Reform  at  Enterprises”. 
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draw  their  share  as  money  if  they  so  desire.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
share  holders  receive  dividends.  The  fund  accounts  for  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  enterprise’s  income  in  accordance  with  the  investment 
made.  All  the  other  forms  of  income  depend  on  the  labour  input  of  in¬ 
dividual  workers  and  employees.  In  this  way  a  worker  receives,  apart 
from  his  wage,  an  additional  annual  income  which  is  directly  proportion¬ 
al  to  his  investment  in  the  enterprise’s  fixed  assets  and  its  annual  profit. 
The  average  income  of  workers  and  employees  amounts  to  120-150  yuan 
a  month.  All  in  all,  there  are  from  1,200  to  1,300  such  enterprises  in 
Wuhan,  each  employing  several  dozen  people. 

During  the  course  of  the  reform,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  sys- 
tern  of  hiring  labour.  Wuhan  has  a  plan  for  hiring  labour,  but  the  system 
of  contract  hiring  is  also  used  within  its  framework.  After  making  a 
“labour  wanted”  announcement,  the  administration  of  an  enterprise  jointly 
with  the  city’s  labour  and  personnel  department  arranges  exams.  If  the 
applicants  fail  at  the  exams  or  are  short  of  points,  they  arc  again,  if  they 
so  wish,  eligible  for  the  state  job  assignment  programme  and  through  it 
may  get  jobs  at  a  collective  or  private  enterprise.  If  admitted  to  a  state- 
owned  enterprise,  the  workers  sign  a  five-year  contract  with  the  admini- 
stration.  If  they  prove  competent,  the  contract  may  be  prolongated  for 
another  five  years,  if  not,  it  is  terminated.  Six  months  after  signing  the 
contract,  the  workers  take  a  qualification  exam.  Depending  on  the  result, 
their  wage  rate  is  established.  Subsequently,  the  workers  must  take  ano- 
ther  exam  every  two  years.  The  planners  want  to  increase  the  number  of 
“contract”  workers  and  reduce  that  of  “permanent”  workers.  It  is  believed 
that  by  the  year  2000  “contract”  workers  will  predominate  at  Wuhan  en¬ 
terprises.  Today,  however,  their  share  is  small.  In  1983,  there  were  4,400 
“contract”  workers,  but  in  1984  the  figure  jumped  to  10,000.  Every  year 
seasonal  workers  from  villages  are  also  hired  by  enterprises,  their  number 
ranging  from  10  to  15  thousand. 

Wages  played  a  prominent  role  during  the  reform.  Before  the  reform, 
time  wages  were  predominent,  accounting  for  61  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
aggregate  wages  fund.  The  share  of  piece  wages  was  13  per  cent,  and 
that  of  other  forms  26  per  cent.  “Floating”  wages  (paid  depending  on  the 
profit)  were  not  used.  As  a  result  of  the  wages  reform,  from  1984  on,  all 
enterprises  were  given  the  right  to  use  a  free  wages  fund  which  provided 
for  “floating”  ratings  for  20  percent  of  workers  and  employees.  To  raise 
their  rating,  the  workers  have  to  pass  a  qualification  exam.  Their  person¬ 
al  contribution  to  the  enterprise’s  production  activity,  attitudes  towards 
labour  and  other  such  factors  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  reform,  the  following  structure  of  wages  set  in  at  Wuhan  enter¬ 
prises  in  early  1985:  (1)  basic  wages  established  on  the  basis  of  existing 
tariff  rates  (when  the  worker  is  transferred  to  another  job  with  lower 
rates,  the  former  wage  is  taken  into  account);  (2)  additional  wages;  (3) 
bonuses;  (4)  allowances  (for  work  under  the  ground  or  in  hot  work¬ 
shops);  (5)  overtime  pay  (this  cannot  exceed  two  percent  of  the  basic 


wages). 

The  system  of  labour  insurance  has  also  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
reform.  The  labour  insurance  fund  at  enterprises  is  formed  from  three 
sources.  The  first  one  is  the  state  fund  of  social  insurance,  accounting 
for  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  wages  fund.  It  is  taken  into  account 
when  the  product’s  cost  is  calculated.  The  second  source  is  the  pension 
fund  and  the  temporary  disablement  fund  formed  as  a  tax-exempt  part 
of  the  enterprise’s  social  insurance  fund.  The  third  source  is  a  part  of  the 
profit  received  through  the  sale  of  output,  this  part  being  retained  by  the 
enterprise. 

A  disablement  allowances  reform  was  carried  out  in  Wuhan.  Before 
the  reform,  workers  and  employees  whose  work  record  exceeded  eight 
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vears  received  a  sick-leave  allowance  equalling  100  percent  of  the  wages. 
Dudng  the  course  of  the  reform  24  percent  of  the  city’s  enterprises 
changed  the  system  of  paying  disablement  allowances.  According  to 
new  orocedure  workers  and  employees  whose  service  record  exceeds  21) 
yearsP  receive  an  allowance  equalling  90-100  per  cent  of  the  wages,  whereas 
those  whose  service  record  is  less  than  20  years  are  only  paid  a  part 

“'^L^focedrt^sing'lheTenin  fund  has  also  been  changed.  The 

lowest  pension  rate  is  the  sum  needed  to  maintain  the  Y^nnrin^the 
living  standard  (some  20  yuan  a  month  for  one  person).  During  the 
course  of  the  reform,  pension  rates  were  raised  by  5  per  cen^:. T^e,amoV^ 
of  the  pensions  received  by  workers  and  employees  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  their  wages  paid  during  the  year  preceding  their  retirement. 

Collective  enterprises  have  a  system  of  labour  insurance  similar  t 
that  at  state  enterprises.  Yet,  social  insurance  at  collective  enterprises  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  only  source  of  labour  insurance  there  is  the 
part  of  the  profit  retained  by  the  enterprise  after  paying  taxes  • 

In  Wuhan,  I  visited  enterprises  in  all  three  sectors,  state,  collective, 

and^pnvate^.  ^  ^  ^  g  state  Cotton-Printing  Plant.  Built  in  1928  and 
reconstructed  in  1975,  the  plant,  employing  1562  workers  and  employees, 
has  five  production  lines  and  produces  67  million  metres  of  cotton  annual¬ 
ly  valued  at  200  million  yuan.  The  plant’s  income  is  10  million  yuan,  its 
taxes  8  million.  In  1984,  the  plant  fulfilled  its  annual  plan  one  month 
ahead  of  the  schedule.  The  plant’s  management  said  that  was  due  to 
the  reform,  specifically,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  enterprise  was  the  first 
in  Wuhan  to  switch  over  to  the  system  of  production  responsibility. 

Prior  to  the  reform,  the  plant  was  managed  by  a  party  committee.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  reform  management  was  given  overtoadirector 
appointed  bv  a  higher-up  body.  In  1984,  the  director  was  given  the  right 
to  Appoint  personnel  to  various  jobs  and  make  decisions  independently. 
In  everyday  activities,  the  director  relies  on  the  standing  management 
committee  elected  at  a  meeting,  of  workers’  and  employees  representa- 

tlVAs  regards  the  system  of  profit  distribution,  it  has  remained  as  it  was 
at  the  first  stage  of  the  transition  to  taxation.  The  income  tax  accounts 
for  55  oer  cent  of  the  plant’s  profit,  the  combined  tax  33  per  cent.  Twelve 
percent  of  the  profit  is  retained  by  the  enterprise.  All  taxes  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  profit  indicators  in  1983.  Interestingly,  this  correlation  will 
remain  for  seven  years.  In  case  the  1983  indicators  are  exceeded,  the 
amount  of  taxes  is  left  unchanged,  whereas  the  surplus 
divided  into  10  parts,  of  which  three  parts  go  to  the  state  budget  and  the 
remaining  seven  are  retained  by  the  enterprise.  The  income  tax  on  this 
nart  of  the  profit  becomes  a  combined  tax. 

P  The  remaining  profit  is  divided  into  five  parts.  These  are:  the  produc¬ 
tion  fund,  the  production  development  fund,  the  reserve  fund  the  social 
insurance  fund,  and  the  bonus  fund.  The  social  insurance  fund  is  used  to 
build  creches,  canteens,  housing,  etc.  Bank  credits  are  the  main 
source  of  capital  investment  in  fixed  and  current  assets,  though^ fixed 
assets  are  also  extended  through  self-financing  in  the  form  of  local  and 
departmental  investments  and  the  enterprise  s  own  finance.  _  _ 

On  the  basis  of  instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Textile  Industry, 
fixed  prices  are  established  for  the  plant’s  output.  Yet  the  prices  may; a  so 
be  “floating”:  25  per  cent  higher  or  lower  than  the  fixed  price.  But  the 
plant  has  not  as  yet  adopted  the  system  of  “floating’  prices.  • 

According  to  the  administration,  labour  productivity  at  the  plant  is 
rather  high:  136,034  yuan  per  one  worker  annually,  which  is  almost  600 
per  cent  higher  than  the  country’s,  average  in  the  textile  industry.  I  visited 
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the  workshops  and  saw  for  myself  that  production  efficiency  is  high  and 
the  plant  in  general  is  very  much  like  similar  plants  in  the  USSR.  The 
plant  has  not  hired  labour  since  1981.  It  docs  not  use  “contract”,  "tem¬ 
porary”  or  seasonal  workers,  except  in  the  “both-worker-and-peasant” 
system  in  housing  construction. 

There  are  402  workers  and  employees  (out  of  the  total  of  1,562)  who 
are  referred  to  as  “workers  of  collective  property”.  As  distinct  from  the 
main  body  of  personnel,  by  way  of  experiment  they  receive  their  wages 
depending  on  the  results  of  the  plant’s  production  activity,  rather  than 
from  the  state  wages  fund. 

The  level  of  education  of  the  plant’s  personnel  is  rather  high,  with 
60.5  per  cent  of  its  workers  and  employees  (1,064  people)  having  a  com¬ 
plete  secondary  education  and  30.4  per  cent  (535  people)  an  incomplete 
secondary  education  (9  grades).  The  workers  and  employees  raise  their 
level  of  education  by  attending  supplementary  courses,  (work  being  dis¬ 
continued)  (51.8  per  cent),  through  self-education  (36.3  per  cent)  or  by 
studying  in  the  evening,  without  discontinuing  work  (11.9  per  cent). 

The  reform  has  left  the  system  of  wages  at  the  plant  practically  unaff¬ 
ected.  As  a  rule,  apprentices  receive  their  wages  depending  on  the  length 
of  their  work  record.  The  wages  of  workers  involved  in  production 
directly  depend  on  their  rating  determined  in  accordance  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  8-rate  tariff  scale.  The  same  tariff  scale  and  a  system  of  special 
contracts  are  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  workers  who  are  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  production. 

Each  year  the  director  has  the  right  to  raise  the  qualification  ratings 
of  3  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  employees.  For  this,  the  applicants  have 
to  pass  a  qualification  exam.  Their  attitude  to  work  is  also  taken  into 
account.  In  1984,  the  ratings  of  47  workers  were  raised.  Today,  use  is 
made  of  the  system  of  self-financing  the  wages  fund  through  the  part  of 
the  profit  retained  by  the  enterprise.  Preparations  are  under  way  to 
establish  a  “floating”  wages  fund  which  would  depend  on  the  plant’s 
profit.  This  fund  will  be  used  to  raise  qualification  ratings.  Plans  are 
being  worked  out  to  introduce  a  system  of  wages  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  tie  up  the  wages  of  experienced  workers  (ganbu)  and  em¬ 
ployees  with  the  result  of  the  plant’s  production  activities.  The  employees’ 
salaries  are  composed  of  four  parts:  basic  salary,  service  record  allow¬ 
ance,  post  allowance,  and  “floating”  salary. 

Meetings  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives  have  been  acting 
at  the  plant  since  1975.  On  May  12,  1984,  the  rights  of  this  body  were 
expanded  to  include  the  right  of  inquiry,  approval,  decision-making,  and 
election  of  director  and  assessment  of  his  performance.  The  rights  of  the 
meeting  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives  are  extended  to  the 
sphere  of  production.  At  that  particular  plant,  however,  the  director  was 
not  elected  by  the  meeting  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives,  but 
rather  appointed  by  a  higher-up  department  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
state-owned  enterprises).  A  committee  elected  at  a  representatives  meet¬ 
ing  is  in  charge  of  everyday  activities.  It  organises  the  work  of  four 
executive  groups:  the  group  of  making  inquiries  to  the  director,  the  group 
of  making  analysis  and  assessment  of  personnel  activities,  the  group  of 
social  insurance,  and  the  group  of  production  management  and  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

In  the  period  between  meetings  of  workers’  and  employees’  representa¬ 
tives  organisational  matters  arc  dealt  with  by  the  trade  union.  The  trade 
union  committee  resolves  organisational  problems  and  prepares  draft  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  considered  at  the  representatives’  meeting.  The  trade  union 
and  the  meeting  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives  differ  in  that 
the  latter  does  not  have  a  higher-up  body,  whereas  the  former  is  subordi¬ 
nated  territorially  and  to  higher-up  trade  union  organisations.  1 
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I  also  visited  the  washing  machine  plant  and  now  have  a  good  idea 
of  what  enterprises  in  the  collective  sector  are  like.  ...... 

Before  1979,  the  plant  turned  out  Dongfeng  machine  tools,  which  fell 
short  of  the  state  standards  and  sold  badly.  The  plant  was  reconstructed 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979.  The  Ministry  of  the  Ught  Industry  subsi¬ 
dised  one  million  yuan,  and  the  local  government  gave  another  1.5  mil- 
lion  The  plant  launched  the  production  of  Lotus  (Hehua)  washing 
machines.  Pln  1980,  the  plant  was  exempted  from  taxes.  The  government 
subsidised  127  yuan  for  making  each  washing  machine.  The  plants 
output  and  income  increased  markedly  in  a  few  years  In  1981,  it  pro¬ 
duced  60  000  washing  machines  and  its  profit  exceeded  480,000  yuan,  pro 
duction  tax  exempt.  In  1984,  the  plant  turned  out  210,000  washing  machi¬ 
nes,  the  value  of  its  aggregate  product  was  38  million  yuan,  and  its  n- 
come  reached  3.5  million  yuan.  All  the  taxes  were  then  collected  in  lull. 

The  Wuhan  washing  machine  plant  is  a  large  collective  enterprise,  s 
distinct  from  state-owned  enterprises,  the  plant  itself  is  responsible  for  its 
profits  and  losses,  and  all  production  decisions  are  made  by  the  meeting 
of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives,  rather  than  by  the  director. 

In  1984  the  plant  began  to  issue  shares  and  each  worker  and  em¬ 
ployee  could  make  investments  in  fixed  and  current  assets  whose  sum 
was  not  to  exceed  50  yuan.  In  1985,  however,  this  limitation  was  lifted 
and  the  plant’s  workers  and  employees  may  now  invest  any  sum,  though 
they  cannot  either  buy  or  sell  their  shares.  They  began  to  receive  divi¬ 
dends  depending  on  the  investment  made.  It  is  believed  that  such  measu¬ 
res  would  stimulate  workers’  activity.  Yet,  the  annual  sum  of  dividends 
cannot  exceed  two-month  wages  and  salaries  and  25  per  cent  of  the  m- 

Collective  enterprises  have  “indicative”,  i.  e.,  guiding,  planning,  which 
is  their  important  distinction  from  state-run  enterprises.  Under  indica- 
tive”  planning,  only  two  indicators  are  mandatory:  profit  and  units  oi 
output,  the  12  other  indicators  being  “floating”.  They  can  deviate  either 
side  from  the  plan  targets,  sometimes  rather  substantially.  The  enterprise 
ensures  production  growth  and  seeks  to  receive  a  maximum  profit  which 
would  markedly  exceed  the  planned  figure,  and  ensure  an  increase  in  the 
funds  of  social  insurance,  bonuses  and  production  expansion.  Before  the 
reform,  the  plant,  having  paid  the  income  tax  (55  per  cent  of  its  profits), 
spent  20  per  cent  of  the  profit  for  housing.  The  remainder  was  distributed 
among  its  various  departments.  After  the  reform,  the  plant,  prior  to 
paying  taxes,  has  first  to  pay  back  the  loan,  then  to  pay  55  per  cent  of 
the  income  tax  from  the  planned  profit  and  50  per  cent  of  the  income  tax 
rate  from  the  profit  in  excess  of  the  plan.  One  per  cent  of  the  plant  s 
realised  profit  can  be  used  to  run  in  new  types  of  product.  Following  the 
approval  of  new  technology  and  new  products  by  the  local  science  com¬ 
mittee,  the  plant  is  exempted  from  taxes  for  one  or  two  years.  All  the  pro¬ 
fit  received  by  producing  new  types  of  goods  goes  to  the  production  de¬ 
velopment  fund.  .  .  . 

After  paying  taxes,  the  remainder  of  the  plant  s  profit  is  used  to  de- 
velop  production  (25  per  cent),  to  supplement  the  current  assets  (25  per 
cent  for  social  insurance  (38  per  cent),  and  for  “earned  dividends 
(12  per  cent).  The  plant  finances  all  social  insurance  expenditures.  The 
plant’s  profit  is  the  sole  source  of  finance  for  the  social  insurance  fund. 

Beginning  in  1983,  the  plant  was  granted  the  right  to  announce  ten¬ 
ders  for  purchasing  equipment  and  machinery  it  needs.  Heavy  industry 
enterprises  exhibit  their  samples,  and  the  plant  administration  carefully 
selects  the  sample  it  considers  the  best  and  signs  a  contract  with  the  rele¬ 
vant  enterprise.  The  plant  holds  annual  fairs  of  its  production.  In  1984, 
for  instance,  such  fairs  were  organised  in  17  Chinese  provinces.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  included  170  representatives.  As  a  result,  the  plant  received  or- 
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ders  for  more  than  600,000  washing  machines,  but  contracts  were  signed 
for  only  310,000  units  for  1985. 

The  commercial  department  handles  the  wholesale  realisation  of  the 
product.  The  plant  has  the  right  independently  to  establish  prices  for  its 
product,  but  they  have  to  be  approved  by  the  price  department.  To  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  profit  plan,  the  average  prices  of  the  product  cannot 
be  lower  than  the  plant’s  prices  during  the  period  of  commodity  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  reform  has  given  enterprises  the  right  to  sell  their  products  for 
export.  Manufactured  goods  are  realised  through  the  state-owned  export- 
import  company.  Part  of  the  hard  currency  earnings  can  be  used  by  the 
plant  to  buy  foreign  technology. 

A  system  of  production  responsibility  began  be  to  actively  promoted 
at  the  plant  since  1984.  It  ensures  both  the  plant’s  responsibility  before 
trading  organisations  for  the  fulfilment  of  delivery  contracts  and  respon¬ 
sibility  at  various  management  levels  inside  the  plant. 

There  are  1,159  workers  and  employees  at  the  plant.  Besides,  it  em¬ 
ploys  40  “temporary”  workers.  In  the  future,  the  plant  is  going  to  hire 
contract  workers  only,  so  the  share  of  “permanent”  workers  will  go  down 
every  year.  Prior  to  the  reform,  the  labour  and  personnel  department  as¬ 
signed  workers  to  the  plant.  Today,  this  hiring  procedure  is  supplemented 
with  additional  requirements:  they  have  to  pass  exams  and  undergo  a 
medical  check-up. 

The  plant  pays  much  attention  to  personnel  training.  It  has  a  vocation¬ 
al  school,  with  40-50  people  graduating  each  year.  There  is  also  a  group 
Of  students  who  raise  their  level  of  education.  Fifty  people  study  for 
three  months,  leaving  their  jobs  for  the  period.  Other  forms  of  study  are 
also  used,  such  as  sending  workers  (experienced  and  otherwise)  and 
employees  to  the  TV  university  or  evening  training  courses.  At  present, 
30  people  are  studying. 

After  the  reform,  the  plant  was  given  the  right  to  discharge  workers 
independently.  Over  the  past  year,  several  people  were  fired  for  violations 
of  labour  discipline,  disobeying  management  orders,  absenteeism  or 
crimes. 

The  reform  has  brought  about  some  changes  in  the  system  of  wages 
at  the  plant.  At  present,  basic  wages  (which  are  a  form  of  time  wages), 
account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  workers’  overall  wages.  The  remaining  30 
per  cent  is  composed  of  “floating”  wages  and  piece-based  bonuses.  The 
plant’s  monthly  fund  of  wages  is  distributed  among  workshops  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  output.  Workshops’  funds  of  wages  are  "floating”,  5.5  yuan 
being  paid  for  each  washing  machine  if  18-20  thousand  units  are  turned 
out  monthly,  5.4  yuan  if  the  output  is  20-22  thousand,  and  5.2  yuan  if 
it  is  22-24  thousand.  The  salaries  of  the  administrative  personnel  are  also 
"floating”  and  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of  contract  obligations.  The  sala¬ 
ries  of  engineers  and  technicians  include  “post  bonuses”.  For  example,  the 
director  and  his  deputies  additionally  receive  35  yuan,  team  leaders  12 
yuan,  and  heads  of  workshops  25  yuan.  In  auxiliary  workshops,  such  as 
drilling  and  polishing,  piece  wages  are  used. 

Each  year,  25  per  cent  of  the  fund  of  “floating”  wages  is  spent  to 
update  the  tariff  rates.  This  is  the  money  from  the  plant’s  profit,  and  it 
is  not  part  of  the  product’s  cost.  Besides  5  per  cent  of  the  plant’s  aggre¬ 
gate  wages  fund  (this  is  included  in  the  product’s  cost)  is  also  spent  on 
raising  the  tariff  rates.  Workers  willing  to  have  a  higher  tariff  rate  must 
make  a  tangible  annual  contribution  to  the  plant’s  production  activity 
(they  must  rationalise  production,  invent  new  production  methods,  and  use. 
advanced  methods  of  labour).  Each  year,  the  plant  names  10  front-rank 
workers  and  10  best  experienced  workers,  engineers  and  technicians.  All 
candidates  are  approved  by  the  presidium  of  the  meeting  of  workers’ 
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and  employees’  representatives.  At  present,  the  basic  wage  at  the  plant 
averages  at  51.3  yuan  a  month,  while  the  aggregate  wage  is  86  yuan  a 
month,  bonuses  and  all  other  allowances  included.  In  1985,  workers  total 
wages  went  up  and  averaged  at  130  yuan  a  month,  provided  the  produc¬ 
tion  plan  was  fulfilled. 

An  apprentice  system  is  in  use  at  the  plant,  with  the  training  period 
ranging  from  two  to  three  years.  An  apprentice’s  wage  during  the  first 
year  of  training  is  29  yuan,  which  is  then  increased  to  38  yuan.  To  be¬ 
come  a  worker,  the  apprentice  has  to  take  an  exam.  In  case  the  exam  is 
not  passed,  the  apprentice  has  to  go  on  training  for  another  year.  A  re¬ 
peated  failure  entails  firing  from  the  plant. 

The  meeting  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives  is  the  highest 
body  of  authority  at  the  plant.  It  is  held  twice  a  year.  The  meeting  discus¬ 
ses  and  resolves  production  problems  and  elects  a  director  for  the  term 
of  three  years  from  amongst  contestants  for  the  post.  Once  elected,  the 
director  resolves  all  the  problems  of  personnel  placement  personally.  All 
major  issues  pertaining  to  plant  management  are  tackled  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  meeting  of  workers’  and  employees’  representatives,  which 
approves  annual  and  long-term  plans.  The  meeting  also  considers  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  structural  changes.  ■ 

The  plant’s  trade  union  is  a  working  body  of  the  meeting  of  workers 
and  employees’  representatives.  In  the  period  between  the  meeting’s  ses¬ 
sions,  it  is  responsible  for  current  activities  aimed  at  raising  the  general 
educational  and  professional  level  of  workers  and  employees,  organising  a 
socialist  emulation  and  cultural  work,  and  introducing  innovations  and 
rationalisation  proposals.  Not  all  the  workers  and  employees  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  plant  are  trade  union  members  (1,009  out  of  1,162).  Any  worker 
or  employee  can  apply  for  union  membership,  except  for  the  “tempora¬ 
ry”  workers.  ,  A  ..  ,  , 

There  is  a  standing  production  management  committee  at  the  plant. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  director,  secretary  of  the  party  committee,  secretary 
of  the  Komsomol  committee,  trade  union  leader,  chief  specialists  (chief 
production  engineer,  chief  engineer,  chief  accountant)  and  front-rank 
workers.  The  director  chairs  the  committee.  Its  purpose  is  to  generalise 
and  analyse  production  development  problems  and  assist  lower  structural 
units  in  dealing  with  everyday  problems. 

My  stay  in  Wuhan  ended  with  my  visit  to  Hanzhengjie  district,  the 
site  of  various  enterprises  in  the  private  sector.  There  were  some  100  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  in  1979.  In  1984,  their  number  jumped  to  1,024.  They 
employed  2,024  people,  including  60  per  cent  men  and  40  per  cent  women. 
Of  this,  40  per  cent  was  made  up  of  young  people  waiting  for  work  as¬ 
signments.  Part  of  the  private  entrepreneurs  (40  per  cent)  have  a  com¬ 
plete  or  incomplete  secondary  education  (from  9  to  12  grades  of  seconda¬ 
ry  school).  Another  40  per  cent  have  a  primary  education. 

A  considerable  part  of  private  entrepreneurs  are  engaged  in  trade  (46 
per  cent)  and  catering  (20  per  cent).  In  industry,  craftsmen  account  for 
11.3  per  cent,  the  service  and  maintenance  sphere  10  per  cent,  transport 
3  per  cent,  and  other  spheres  0.7  per  cent. 

Twenty  percent  of  individual  craftsmen  hire  a  labour  force  (appren¬ 
tices  and  hands),  in  most  cases  for  a  season  (three  or  four  months). 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  former  villagers,  retired  workers  and  employees,  and 
the  unemployed.  Hired  workers  receive  from  80  to  100  yuan  a  month  on 
the  average,  which  often  exceeds  the  wages  of  workers  employed  at  state- 
owned  and  collective  enterprises. 

Hanzhengjie  district  developed  rather  rapidly  in  recent  years.  In  1984, 
the  fixed  and  current  assets  of  all  of  its  private  businesses  amounted  to 
10  million  yuan.  Commodity  circulation  increased  at  an  especially  rapid 
rate.  In  1982,  commodity  turnover  in  the  district  totalled  16.5  million 
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yuan,  whereas  in  1983  it  amounted  to  32.75  million,  and  in  1984  to  73.5 
million.  Industry  had  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  growth.  In  1984,  the 
district’s  handicraft  industry  involved  228  people  working  at  130  work¬ 
shops.  The  fixed  and  current  assets  of  all  of  its  industrial  enterprises  ad¬ 
ded  up  to  390,000  yuan,  i.  e.,  1,710  yuan  per  person  on  the  average.  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  textile  undertakings  predominate  in  the  district. 

In  Hanzhengjic,  1  visited  a  workshop  making  collars  for  sweaters.  The 
staff  comprises  10  people:  five  are  family  members  and  the  other  five  are 
hired.  They  are  all  from  village  and  arc  employed  for  three  months  when 
they  do  not  have  to  do  their  farm  work.Their  monthly  income  is  some  300 
yuan.  The  workshop’s  fixed  and  current  assets  total  10,000  yuan.  The  head 
of  the  family  valued  his  fixed  assets  at  three  or  four  thousand  yuan.  The 
workshop  has  four  looms,  each  making  some  400  collars  daily.  Each  col¬ 
lar  sells  at  0.5  yuan.  So,  each  worker’s  daily  labour  productivity  is  worth 
200  yuan.  Raw  materials  are  purchased  in  town.  The  whole  family  is  in¬ 
volved  in  selling  the  product  nine  months  a  year  (after  the  hired  workers 
go  back  to  their  villages  to  do  farming). 

To  become  a  private  entrepreneur,  one  has  to  submit  an  application  to 
the  local  district  committee,  which  then  passes  it  over  to  the  town  depart¬ 
ment  for  approval.  To  get  a  license  for  opening  a  business,  the  applicant 
must  comply  with  three  requirements:  (1)  residential  permit;  (2)  no  per¬ 
manent  occupation;  (3)  ability  to  do  business. 

Private  entrepreneurs  did  not  pay  taxes  in  the  period  between  1979 
and  1981.  Each  business  made  a  monthly  payment  of  three  yuan  to  cover 
management  expenses.  Beginning  in  1982,  three  types  of  taxes  were  paid: 
(1)  everyday  management  tax  (3  per  cent  of  the  sales  income);  (2)  in¬ 
come  tax  (0.5  per  cent);  and  (3)  administrative  expenses  (1  per  cent). 
As  a  result,  the  average  monthly  income  in  the  private  sector  was  300 
yuan  in  1984.  Zuo  Feng,  the  66  year-old  head  of  the  association  of  pri¬ 
vate  handicraftsmen  in  Hanzhengjic,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  entre¬ 
preneurs  in  the  district.  Before  1979,  he  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
and  his  household  was  termed  “difficult”.  He  opened  his  business  in  1979, 
having  400  yuan  as  seed  money.  Zuo  Feng  sells  stockings,  fishing-line, 
hooks,  and  other  such  things.  In  1984,  his  capital  amounted  to  13,000 
yuan,  and  monthly  income  to  300-400  yuan.  In  the  family  of  ten,  six 
people  are  engaged  in  production,  one  is  a  pensioner,  and  the  others  are 
children.  The  family  has  a  TV  set,  a  washing  machine,  a  bicycle,  a  motor¬ 
cycle,  a  sewing  machine.  Everyone  has  a  wrist  watch.  The  income  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  employed  in  the  state  and  collective  sector  is  70  yuan 
a  month.  The  family  gives  money  to  the.  state  within  the  framework  of 
various  state  loan  programmes.  Specifically,  between  1982  and  1984  Zuo 
Feng  acquired  state  loan  bonds  worth  1500  yuan.  He  gave  400  yuan  for 
irrigation  work  on  the  Huangxiaohc  river  (the  city  of  Wuhan)  and  200 
yuan  for  the  children’s  fund. 

The  development  of  the  individual  sector  in  Hanzhengjic  resulted  in 
the  setting  up  (in  1983)  of  a  credit  cooperative,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  PRC.  Actually,  it  is  a  collective  organisation  of  private  entrepreneurs. 
The  cooperative  has  a  joint-stock  council  made  up  of  private  handicrafts¬ 
men.  The  cooperative  staff  includes  eleven  people,  of  which  nine  arc  re¬ 
tired  employees  and  two  arc  people  waiting  for  work  assignments.  At 
present,  260,000  yuan  of  free  capital  is  in  circulation,  1.3  million  yuan  is 
debt  capital  and  1.4  million  yuan  is  loan  capital.  In  a  3.5-month  period, 
net  income  totalled  9,000  yuan,  investment  rent  being  0.8  per  cent  and 
credit  payments  0.9  per  cent.  The  cooperative  performs  the  following  ope¬ 
rations:  receives  deposits,  grants  credit,  transfers  money,  opens  deposit 
and  current  accounts,  deals  with  insurance,  performs  trust  operations, 
issues  bills  of  exchange  for  credit,  and  gives  loans  to  individuals  when 
the  sum  exceeds  3,000  yuan.  In  1984,  loans  averaged  at  10,000  yuan.  The 
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credit  cooperative’s  employees  receive  a  salary  (50  yuan  a  month)  and 
bonuses  (10  yuan  a  month).  During  the  probation  period  their  salary  is 

30  yuan.  .  . 

All  the  employees  in  the  credit  cooperative  have  their  shares  in  the 
bank  and  receive  dividends  made  up  of  two  parts:  25  per  cent  of  the  net 
profit  on  their  bank  investments  and  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  on  their 
labour  input.  Besides,  50  per  cent  of  the  profit  is  used  to  supplement  fixed 
assets  and  20  per  cent  goes  to  the  social  fund.  At  present,  165  families  of 
private  entrepreneurs  make  bank  deposits  for  their  old  age  insurance. 


My  visit  to  Wuhan  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The  state  sector  ap¬ 
parently  continues  to  determine  the  main  trends  and  nature  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  PRC.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Wuhan 
during  the  course  of  the  economic  reform  affected  only  slightly  the  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  state  sector  both  in  the  sphere  of  production  and  that  of 
management.  State-owned  enterprises  do  not  make  extensive  use  in  their 
everyday  production  activities  of  the  four  interim  decrees  adopted  by  the 
PRC  State  Council  in  1981-1983  on  the  meetings  of  workers’  and  employ¬ 
ees’  representatives,  on  the  work  of  directors,  on  the  work  of  party  or¬ 
ganisations  at  all  levels,  and  on  the  state  industrial  enterprise.  State 
enterprises  still  have  a  great  number  of  plan  indicators,  including  major 
ones,  such  as  the  total  number  of  the  employed,  the  planned  range  of 
goods,  and  the  aggregate  wages  fund. 

The  private  sector  in  towns  is  making  rather  rapid  headway.  Industri¬ 
al  production  and  commodity  turnover  are  expanding  rapidly  there.  In 
the  biggest  trading  district  of  Hanzhengjie,  the  expansion  of  the  private 
sector  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  China’s  first  credit  cooperative, 
granting  loans  and  credits  to  individual  entrepreneurs.  The  latter’s  income 
is  continuously  growing  and  is  markedly  higher  than  that  of  workers  and 
employees  at  state  and  collective  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  in  towns  is  not  yet  strong  enough  economically  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  socialist  basis  of  China’s  economy.  First,  labour  productivity 
at  such  enterprises  is  extremely  low,  and  the  share  of  the  private  sector 
in  gross  industrial  output  and  retail  trade  turnover  is  too  small.  Second, 
their  activities  are  under  constant  control  by  trade  and  industrial  admini¬ 
strative  bodies  which  can  always  put  pressure  to  bear  on  them  by  using 
price  and  tax  levers. 

Enterprises  in  the  collective  sector  seem  to  warrant  most  attention. 
Today,  such  enterprises  are  extremely  varied,  ranging  from  associations 
of  small  individual  entrepreneurs  to  big  enterprises  which  are  essentially 
very  much  similar  to  state-owned  enterprises  as  far  as  the  character  of 
production  is  concerned.  Moreover,  the  economic  reform  is  most  success¬ 
ful  at  collective  enterprises,  especially  in  regard  to  such  measures  as 
“guiding”  (indicative)  planning,  “floating”  and  commission  prices,  the 
system  of  responsibility  for  profits  and  losses,  the  “floating”  wages  fund, 
the  system  of  share  investment  in  the  fixed  assets  of  an  enterprise  and  the 
payment  of  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year  depending  on  the  investment 
made. 

To  sum  up,  the  economic  reform  has  made  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
collective  and  private  sector,  which  may  have  a  marked  long-term  effect 
on  economic  planning  when  collective  enterprises  are  gradually  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  state  planning.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  complicated,  at  times  contradictory  and  may  drag  on  for 
years. 
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CHINESE  RED  ARMY’S  LONG  MARCH  MARKED,  50  YEARS  LATER 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  100-]]] 

[Article  by  M.F.  Yuryev,  doctor  of  historical  sciences] 


A  significant  factor  in  China’s  contemporary  political  history,  the  army 
A  was  particularly  all-important  in.  the  decade  between  1927  and  1936 
marked  by  a  civil  war  between  the  Communist-led  revolutionary  forces 
2S  the  right-wing  nationalist  government  of  the  Guom.ndang  The  Guo- 
min  dan  (/attacks  on  the  Soviet  regions  '  and  counter-attacks  by  the  Red 
Amw  of  China  were Thief  forms  of  armed  struggle.  After  beating  off 
three  attacks  the  CPC  units  were  partly  defeated  during  the  fourth  ons¬ 
laught  and  had  to  withdraw  west  from  the  region  at  the  junction  of 
Hubei  Henan  and  Anhui  provinces,  to  Shenxi  and  Northern  Sichu<  . 

Rv  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Guomindang  attack  (October  1933) 
there^  were  three  mafn  Soviet  regions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley:  the  Centra 
region  incorporating  portions  of  Jiangxi  and  Fujian  provinces  (  s  j 
of  he  Red  Army),  the  Sichuan-Shenxi  region  (4th  Front)  and  the  Hu- 
nan-Hubei-Sichuan-Guizhou  roeion  (2nd  Army  Group  also  known  as  the 
3rd  Corps)  The  main  strike  was  directed  against  the  Central  Soviet 
region.  On  recommendation  from  German  mihtar y  advisers  «1C  ^ 

enemy  and  hamstrung  by  errors  on  the  part  of  the  CPC  leader s  u  Kea 
Army*  failed  to  cope  and  had  to  withdraw  from  the  Central  Sovi  t 

gi°nfoflSSlv!  teWmai°nUtf  “rLT'^CPC  Central  Committee  and  the  Re- 

E?  £  fmd 

“he  Red  Army  of  China  under  a  RMC 

inno-  CPC  Central  Committee  members  Ren  Bism,  uuan  Awu»i,yi  s 
anTxmXi,  SmS  as  Xiao  Ke  and  WanB  Zhenfr  In  the^urse r  of  12 

months  of  fighting  in  Western  Hunan,  e  Hunan-Hubei-Sichuan- 

the  autumn  of  1935)  regained  and  expanded  the  Hunan  nuDei  oiu 

Guizhou  Soviet  region.2 


1  Bodies^  of  revolutionary-democratic  power  were  called  Soviets  between  1927  and 
19302  Xiao  Ke,  “The  Period  of  Link-Un  of  the  2nd  and  the  6th  AGs  ^'Vhe 

P^iodAof^‘,‘ Second  feivU ^ev^utionarV  jJaisHi  yanjiu,  No.  4,  1981,  PP-  100- 

101. 
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In  July  1934,  the  7th  AG  led  by  Xun  Huizhou  marched  north  from 
the  Central  Soviet  region  and  three  months  later,  following  several  bloody 
engagements,  linked  up  with  the  10th  Corps  operating  in  the  Fujian- 
Zhejiang-Jiangxi  border  region.  Together  they  formed  the  10th  AG  e° 
manded  by  the  Military  and  Political  Council  under  Fang  Zhimin  In¬ 
tended  against  the  Japanese,  the  10th  AG  (numbering  between  10,000  and 
15,000  troops),  designated  as  the  anti-Japanese  vanguard  column,  wa 
moved  north  and  subsequently  routed  by  a  vastly  superior  Guomin  a  g 
force  in  January  1935  (there  were  7-8  enemy  soldiers  for  each  Red  Army 
serviceman).  Fang  Zhimin  and  column  commander  Liu  Chouxi  were 

^^OpeJaSs"  bfthfethAG,  the  7th  AG  and  the  10th  Corps  improved 
chances  of  the  1st  Front  and  enabled  it  to  rally  for  a  break-through  o 
the  encirclement  and  to  retreat  west  with  the  purpose  of  preserving 
manpower  and  setting  up  a  new  territorial  base.  This  move  was  all  the 
more  necessary  since  the  situation  left  no  hopes  of  victory,  should  the 
defense  of  the  Central  Soviet  region  be  persisted  with. 

On  instructions  from  the  Politburo  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee, 
Otto  Braun,  the  military  adviser  sent  by  the  Comintern  to  assist  the 
Chinese  Red  Army  Command,  drew  up  a  plan  of  action  for  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  1934.  Approved  by  Zhou  Enlai  member 
CC  Politburo  and  chief  political  commissar  of  the  Red  Army,  and  in  an 
amended  form,  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  CPfC,^ /°^.uro  ’ 
plan  provided  for  a  break-through  of  the  blockade  of  the  Central  Soy 
region.  The  chief  political  slogan  of  the  day  was  mobilising  all  forces 
in  the  Central  Soviet  region  and  the  masses  all  over  the  country 
fight  against  the  Japanese  aggression.  The  immediate 

from  the  encirclement,  link  up  with  He  Long  an£  Pf\  border  re- 
create  a  new  strong  base  in  the  west,  in  the  Hunan-Guizhou  border  re 
gion.  The  1st  Front  had  to  cut  through  four  lines  of  fortifications  encircl¬ 
ing  the  Central  Soviet  region3.  j  .  Qnnnn  anA  onnnnn  of-' 

By  October  1934,  the  Red  Army  had  between  280,000  and  300,000 I  of 
fleers  and  men,  of  whom  about  90,000  were  in  the  Central  Sovm ^  region 
(between  10,000  and  30,000  under  Xian  Ying,  Chen  Yi  and  Zhang  Ding 
cheng  stayed  back  to  conduct  guerilla  warfare)  By  the  time  of  the  break¬ 
through  of  the  Guomindang  blockade,  the  1st  Front  consisted  of  five 

arnMembefs  ’of  the  Central  Committee  and  Soviet  government,  and  the 
cadres  were  marching  with  the  troops.  Each  was  carrying  a  fortnight  y 
supply  of  rice  and  salt.  Later  food  had  to  be  bought  front  ^  popula¬ 
tion  Commanding  the  assault  force  composed  of  the  1st  AG  jLm  Bi iao) 
and  3rd  AG  (Peng  Dehui),  was  the  Red  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Liu  bo 

CheBlfore  the  march  started,  the  1st  Front  troops  were  covertly ^massed 
at  Chanedine  and  Ninghua  (Western  Fujian)  and  Ruijing  and  Yuau 
(Southern  Jiangxi).  The  Red  Army  took  the  field  as  a  combat-ready  force. 

The  march  was  launched  on  October  16,  1934,  front  the  village  of 
Tongluowan  (Southern  Jiangxi).  On  October  21,  the  Red  Army  broke 
through  the  first  line  of  Guomindang  f°rtHicattons  between  Anyuan^id 
Xinfeng,  crossed  the  Zhangshui  River  and  straddled  the  Ganzhou  Nan 
xiong  highway.  The  break-through  came  as  a  surprise  fo^  *be  ®nemy 
(the  line  was  manned  by  Guangdong  troops  a  weaker .S^Hot  on  his 
Chiang  Kaishek’s  Nanking  force)  who  retreated  w^atd.  Hot of  {orti. 
heels,  three  columns  of  the  1st  Front  broke  the  second  line  of  forti 

3  Shi  Ping  (Chen  Yun),  "The  Heroic  March”,  Communist  Int%^i'on.ak9  Ygo9 
1935  p.  27;  Lishi  yanjiu,  No.  2,  1954,  p.  86;  Otto  Braun,  Chinese  Note  ,  1 
cow,  ’  1974,  pp.  104-105. 
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fications  between  November  2  and  5,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Rucheng, 
Guidong  and  Chenhou  on  the  border  between  Hunan,  Jiangxi  and  Guang¬ 
dong  provinces.  In  so  doing,  they  routed  two  Hunan  regiments  and  cap¬ 
tured  large  quantities  of  ammunition.  On  15  and  16  November,  they  broke 
the  third  fortified  line  protecting  the  Guangzhou-Hankou  road  and 
straddled  the  Zhuzhou-Shaozhou  highway.  All  attempts  by  Hunan  units 
to  check  the  Red  Army  advance  were  beaten  back.  On  November  24,  the 
newly  reunited  Red  Army  units  crossed  the  Xiaoshui  River. 

Now  Chiang  Kaishek’s  plan  was  to  push  the  Red  Army  to  the  Xiang¬ 
jiang  River,  encircle  it  and  crush  it  between  two  Nanking  divisions  and 
the  Guangdong  troops.  But  the  plan  was  foiled,  too.  Though  the  crossing 
of  the  Xiangjiang  had  claimed  numerous  casualties,  the  Red  Army  broke 
the  fourth  (the  last)  line  of  fortifications.  Of  much  help  to  it  were  the 
local  population,  who  gave  it  guides  and  reinforcements.  For  example, 
due  to  the  efforts  by  the  Communist  underground,  over  400  builders  of 
the  Guangzhou-Hankou  railway,  working  near  the  town  of  Yizhang 
(Southern  Hunan),  joined  the  Red  Army. 4 

Behind  these  successes  were  the  military  skills,  loyalty  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  high  morale  and  political  awareness  of  officers  and  men.  But  there 
might  have  been  fewer  casualties  had  it  not  been  for  an  excessive  loss 
of  time  during  decision-making  and  execution  of  orders,  squabbles  be¬ 
tween  military  and  political  leaders,  intelligence  blunders,  and  mistakes 
committed  in  forming  new  units,  which  were  overburdened  by  noncoin- 
batants  and  trains  carrying  the  arsenal  equipment,  printing  presses,  and 
money-printing  machines.  There  were  5,000  persons  engaged  in  hauling 
this  property.  The  cumbersome  train  held  the  Army  back  and  it  happened 
sometimes  that  the  rear  guard  lagged  10  days  behind  the  advance  guard. 

So,  by  mid-December  1934,  two  months  after  it  had  taken  the  field, 
the  1st  Front  had  cracked  four  lines  of  fortifications,  fought  its  way 
through  500  kilometres  of  difficult  ground  and  dozens  of  engagements, 
won  three  major  battles,  and  was  now  free  to  make  strategic  decisions. 
Chiang  Kaishek’s  plan  to  crush  the  Red  Army  within  the  circle  of  block¬ 
ade,  suggested  by  his  German  military  advisers,  was  defeated. 

After  it  crossed  the  Xiangjiang  River  and  emerged  from  the.  encircle¬ 
ment,  the  1st  Front  headed  north-west  toward  the  junction  of  Hunan, 
Guizhou  and  Guangxi.  During  one  of  the  halts,  the  Military  Council  re¬ 
organised  the  1st  Front,  with  the  8th  AG  and  the  22nd  Division  being 
disbanded  and  their  personnel  used  to  bring  the  1st,  3rd,  5th  and  9th  AGs 
to  strength.  There  were  no  less  than  45,000  servicemen  in  combat  units. 
The  noncombatant  columns — the  train  and  the  stall — were  trimmed,  some¬ 
thing  improving  the  combatant  ratio  (6:  1  instead  of  3:1)  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  ability  for  mobile  warfare. 

In  December  1934,  the  1st  Front  captured  the  town  of  Liping  in 
Guizhou  and  crossed  the  Qingshuijiang  River.  A  Politburo  meeting  at 
Liping  decided  to  go  deep  into  Guizhou  Province  protected  by  weak 
units  of  local  warlords. 5  After  routing  the  Guizhou  troops  of  General 
Wang  Jiale,  the  Red  Army  occupied  a  number  of  towns  in  the  Wujiang 
River  Valley.  Lacking  as  it  did  boats,  the  1st  Front  had  to  cross  this 
wide  river  flowing  between  high  rocky  banks.  From  the  north  it  was 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  Guishou  warlord  Hou  Zliidan;  advancing 
from  south-east  was  a  Nanking  force  under  Xue  Yue.  Delay  was  imper¬ 
missible.  Liu  Bocheng  was  in  charge  of  the  operation.  On  January  4, 
1935,  the  4th  Red  Army  regiment  leading  the  advance  guard  crossed 


4  The  Long  March  oj  the  1st  Front  of  the  Chinese  Workers'  and.  Peasants'  Red  Army. 
Reminiscences,  Moscow,  1959,  pp.  38-40,  114-169,  (in  Russian);  Shi  Ping,  Op.  cit, 
pp.  27-28;  Xiao  Ze,  A  Diary  of  the  Long  March,  Shanghai,  1979,  pp.  1-26  (in  Chinese). 

5  Liu  Bocheng,  Memoirs,  Shanghai,  1981,  p.  5. 
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the  Wujiang  on  rafts,  and  seized  a  beachhead,  with  other  units  follow¬ 
ing.  One  regiment  had  crossed  some  way  upstream  and  launched  a  strong 
attack  on  the  enemy  flank.  Due  to  its  tactical  skill  and  selflessness  of  the 
personnel,  the  Red  Army  successfully  accomplished  the  crossing  and 
defeated  General  Ho  Zhidan,  whose  decimated  troops  retreated  to  the 
town  of  Zongyi,  but  failed  to  consolidate  the  ground.  In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January,  the  Red  Army  captured  Meitan,  Zongyi,  Tongji  and 
other  towns  in  Guizhou  and  Sichuan.  Thus,  following  a  300-kilometre 


march  from  Liping  to  Zongyi,  it  got  a  respite. 

At  Zongyi,  in  January  1935,  the  CPC  Central  Committee  Politburo 
held  an  extended  meeting  attended,  along  with  CPC  CC  members,  by 
heads  of  the  General  Staff,  and  commanders  of  army  groups  and  divi¬ 
sions.  CPC  Central  Committee  General  Secretary  Bo  Gu  (Qin  Bangxi- 
an)  and  Zhou  Enlai,  who  delivered  reports,  explained  away  the  Red 
Army’s  defeat  and  its  forced  withdrawal  from  the  Central  Soviet  region 
mostly  as  a  consequence  of  imperialist  and  Guomindang  might.  Yet  the 
resolution  on  the  results  of  resistance  to  the  fifth  Guomindang  attack, 
while  acknowledging  the  political  line  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee  as 
correct,  qualified  mistakes  in  military  strategy  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
defeat  Mao  Zedong  was  coopted  to  the  Central  Committee  Secretariat 
acting  as  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo.  A  month  later  Zhang 
Wentian  replaced  Bo  Gu  as  General  Secretary  of  the  CPC  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  overall  military  leadership  passing  to  a  group  compris¬ 
ing  Mao  Zedong,  Zhou  Enlai  and  Wang  Jiaxiang6 7.  Chinese  historians  say 
the  Zongyi  meeting  considered  military  and  organisation!  matters,  with- 
out  touching  political  issues.  Yet  its  resolutions  signified  that  Mao  Ze- 
dong  was  put  in  charge  of  the  1st  Front,  something  that  predetermined 
his  subsequent  lead  in  the  CPC. 

After  the  Zongyi  meeting  the  Army  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Yangtze.  It  moved  northward,  but,  once  in  Sichuan  Province,  it  ran  into 
a  superior  enemy  force.  The  troops  crossed  the  Chishuihe  (a  tributary 
of  the  Yangtze),  but  subsequently  had  to  retreat  to  Zongyi  again.  For  a 
month  the  1st  Front  was  gyrating  in  a  limited  area  at  the  juncture  of 
Guizhou,  Sichuan  and  Yunan  provinces,  but  never  managed  to  cross  the 
Yangtze.  For  its  part,  the  enemy  had  massed  numerous  troops  in  the 
area  and  was  seeking  to  encircle  and  rout  the  Red  Army.  Chiang  Km' 
shek  8  himself  arrived  at  Guiyang  (the  administrative  centre  of  Guizhou) 
to  direct  operations.  Nevertheless,  on  their  way  back  to  Zongyi,  the  Red 
Army  routed  two  Guizhou  divisions  (Wang  Jiale  had  to  quit  the  post  of 
Guizhou  governor)  and  a  column  of  the  Nanking  Army  led  by  Zhou 
Hunyuan.  Following  a  new  occupation  of  Zongyi,  the  Central  Committee 
reorganised  the  Army  again,  with  the  15th  Division  of  the  1st  AG  and 
the  6th  Division  of  the  3rd  AG  being  disbanded  to  make  up  for  the  loss¬ 
es  the  other  divisions  had  incurred  during  the  march  northward,  to¬ 
ward  the  Yangtze.  The  troops  failed  to  unite  with  the  2nd  Front  units. 

In  March  and  April  1935,  the  1st  Front  was  moving  through  South¬ 
ern  Guizhou  and  Eastern  Yunan.  After  destroying  aircraft  and  airfield 
equipment  near  Guiyang,  it  turned  westward  in  a  bid  to  give  the  enemy 
the  slip  and  cross  the  Qingshuijiang  (as  the  Yangtze  is  called  in  the  up¬ 
per  reaches).  The  officers  and  men  were  suffering  tremendous  hardships. 
To  avoid  engagements,  the  troops  were  zigzagging,  doubling  back  and 
moving  in  circles.  They  forced  the  Beilanjiang  River  and  the  rocky  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  border  between  Guizhou  and  Yunan.  Food  was  dwindling. 


6  Liu  Bocheng,  Op.  cit.,  p.  6;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  124-127;  The  Long  March  of 
the  1st  Front  of  the  Chinese  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Red  Army ,  p.  204;  Xiao  Ze,  Up. 
cit.,  pp.  27-42. 

7  Lectures  on  the  CPC  History,  Peking,  1984,  p.  161  (in  Chinese). 

8  Liu  Bocheng,  Op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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The  Army  was  melting,  decimated  by  diseases  and  frequent  enemy  bomb¬ 
ing  raids.  According  to  Otto  Braun,  only  some  22,000  troops  (including 
newly-arrived  volunteers)  managed  to  reach  the  Qingshuijiang,  which 
means  that  after  Zongyi  the  Army  lost  two-thirds  of  its  personnel.  Yet 
it  preserved  its  high  morale  and  discipline9. 

In  early  May  1935,  a  ruse  helped  it  force  the  Qingshuijiang,  with  the 
enemy  being  misled  as  to  the  place  of  the  crossing.  The  advance  guard 
commander  Liu  Bocheng  wearing  a  Guomindang  officer’s  uniform  ma¬ 
naged  to  obtain  boats  from  a  Sichuan  unit  guarding  the  northern  bank 
and  ferry  across  a  Red  Army  battalion.  The  Sichuan  garrison  was  then 
forced  to  surrender.  The  Red  Army  was  crossing  for  several  days  near 
Jiaochedu  (northeast  of  Yuanmou).  Everything  was  over  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Chiang  Kaishek  troops.  The  way  to  Sichuan  for  a  link-up  with 
the  4th  Front  was  open. 

The  1st  Front  was  facing  one  more  difficult  task--the  crossing  of 
the  Daduhe  River.  A  Politburo  meeting,  held  prior  to  the  operation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Huili  (the  Army  had  failed  to  capture  it), 
decided  to  march  on  into  North-Western  Sichuan  to  link  up  with  the 
4th  Front  and  set  up  a  large  Soviet  region  there. 

On  its  way  to  the  Daduhe,  the  Red  Army  had  to  cross  the  territory 
of  the  Yi  (Lolo)  tribe  known  for  their  hostility  to  the  Chinese,  a  result 
of  the  chauvinistic  Guomindang  policies.  But  the  Red  Army  coped  with 
this,  too.  It  fell  back  on  the  experience  of  the  9th  Corps  commanded  by 
Lu  Binghui,  a  native  of  Yunnang,  which  had  carried  out  extensive  pro¬ 
paganda  work  among  the  Miao  and  the  Huizu,  the  two  tribes  inhabiting 
the  area  on  the  border  between  Guizhou  and  Yunnan,  with  the  effect 
that  several  thousand  young  Miaos  and  Huizus  had  joined  the  Red  Ar¬ 
my.  10  In  planning  the  march  to  the  Daduhe,  the  Command  detailed  an 
advance  group  comprised  of  the  1st  Regiment  under  Yang  Dezhi  and 
some  auxiliary  units,  with  Liu  Bocheng  (commander)  and  Nie  Rongzhen 
(commissar)  in  charge  of  it  all.  Cashing  in  on  their  knowledge  of  local 
customs,  the  group  coaxed  the  Yi  into  acceptance  of  the  Red  Army.  Liu 
Bocheng  (who  came  from  Sichuan)  even  struck  a  blood  alliance  11  with 
one  of  the  chiefs.  After  they  grew  convinced  that  the  Red  Army  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Guomindang,  and,  in  fact,  was  fighting  it,  they  gave 
it  guides,  thereby  facilitating  its  march  to  the  Daduhe. 

On  May  25,  the  Red  Army  captured  the  town  of  Anshunchang  on  the 
Daduhe.  Under  the  cover  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  an  assault  group 
of  17  Communists  and  YCLers  crossed  in  two  boats  to  the  northern 
bank,  attacked  and  routed  an  enemy  battalion,  and  captured  a  beachhead, 
thereby  ensuring  a  crossing  by  the  Red  Army’s  entire  advance  group. 
But  other  units  would  come  too  late  to  Anshunchang  to  cross  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  superior  forces  of  Sichuan  warlords,  the  Red  Army 
Command  deciding  to  stage  a  crossing  at  another  spot,  near  Luding. 
For  this,  it  was  necessary  to  seize  the  Luding  bridge,  the  only  one  on 
the  Daduhe,  which  was  a  system  of  30  iron  chains  covered  with  a  plank¬ 
ing  of  boards.  When  the  Red  Army,  moving  from  Anshunchang  westward 
along  the  river,  approached  the  bridge,  it  came  out  that  the  enemy  had 
removed  half  of  the  planking  to  prevent  the  Red  Army  from  crossing. 
On  May  29,  the  main  forces  of  the  1st  Front  came  to  the  Luding  bridge 
from  the  south  and  the  advance  group  that  had  crossed  at  Anshun¬ 
chang — from  the  north.  It  engaged  a  Sichuan  unit  guarding  the  bridge, 
while  22  volunteers  attacked  the  bridge  from  the  south.  As  they  advanced, 


9  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  142-148;  The  Long  March...,  pp.  255-280;  Shi  Pine  Op 
cit.,  pp.  30-32. 

10  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  158-162;  The  Long  March...,  pp.  53-57,  343  345. 

“  The  Long  March...,  pp.  92-93;  Druzhba,  Dec.  30,  1956. 
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clutching  to  the  chains,  soldiers  that  followed  after  them,  were  laying 
boards.  When  the  assault  group  reached  the  middle,  the  enemy  set  the 
remaining  part  of  the  planking  on  fire.  But  it  was  too  late.  Smoke  and 
fire  notwithstanding,  the  soldiers  crossed  the  second  half  of  the  bridge 
(some  15  metres)  in  running,  pelted  the  Sichuan  troops  with  hand-gre¬ 
nades  and  seized  their  positions  on  the  northern  bank.  The  Luding  bridge 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  1st  Front  and  its  crossing  was  ensured. 
That  spelled  the  collapse  of  Chiang  Kaishek’s  plan  to  rout  the  Red  Army 
near  the  Daduhe,  where  the  Taiping  General  Shi  Dakai  had  been  defeat-. 

ed  in  1863.  .  A 

Now  the  way  for  a  link-up  with  the  4th  Front  was  clear.  After  nego¬ 
tiating  the  snow-covered  Qionglaishan  Mountains,  the  1st  Front  occu¬ 
pied  the  towns  of  Tianqian,  Lushan  and  Liujiazhou  and  defeated  the 
Sichuan  General  Yang  Seng.  After  passing  the  summits  of  the  Jiajin- 
shang,  they  reached  Mougong. 12  The  4th  Front  was  heading  there,  too. 

After  being  informed,  somewhere  in  late  May  or  early  June,  that  the 
1st  Front  had  crossed  the  Jinshangjiang,  the  4th  Front  Command  ordered 
the  30th  Corps  under  Cheng  Shicai  to  go  to  the  Daduhe  River  via  Min- 
iiang  and  Mougong.  The  rest  of  the  units  were  massed  in  the  Beichuan- 
Meixian  area  (the  9th  and  the  31st  Corps)  and  at  Songpan  (the  4th 
Corps).  While  they  were  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  with  Sichuan  troops 
and  Nanking  divisions  under  Hu  Zongnan,  the  30th  Corps  linked,  in  the 
Mougong  area,  on  June  16,  1935,  with  the  1st  Front  units  which  had,  by 
various  estimates,  from  10,000  to  20,000  officers  and  men,  both  comba¬ 
tants  and  non-combatants. 

The  link-up  made  it  possible  to  preserve  the  1st  Front  which  had 
suffered  heavy  losses,  both  in  personnel  and  equipment.  During  the  ar¬ 
duous  march,  in  forcing  rapid  rivers  and  snow-capped  mountains,  the 
men  had  suffered  hunger  and  diseases. 

A  meeting  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee  Military  Council  was  held 
at  Fubian  on  June  22,  1935.  Chaired  by  Mao  Zedong  and  attended  by 
Zhang  Wentian  (General  Secretary  of  the  CPC  Central  Committee), 
Zhang  Guotao,  Zhou  Enlai,  Zhu  Deh,  Qin  Bangxian  (Bo  Gu)  and  Liu 
Bocheng,  it  confirmed  the  earlier  Politburo  decision  (adopted  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  Zhang  Guotao)  to  impose,  the  Military  Council  s  control  over 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Red  Army,  including  the  4th  Front,  to  appoint 
Zhang  Guotao  a  deputy  chairman  of  the  Military.  Council,  and  to  go  on 
with  the  march  northward.  Yet,  in  late  June,  at  Lianghekou,  Zhang  Guo¬ 
tao  supported  by  other  leaders  of  the  ,4th  Front  whose  strength  (50,000 
troops)  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  1st  Front,  obtained  a  reshuffle 
in  the  Red  Army  Command.  The  post  of  General  Political  Commissar 
of  the  Red  Army,  held  by  Mao  Zedong  after  the  Zongyi  meeting,  was 
handed  over  to  Zhang  Guotao,-  with  Zhu  Deh  becoming  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Liu  Bocheng — Chief  of  General  Staff,  and  Zuo  Quan  and  Ye 
Jiangying— his  deputies.  Zhou  Enlai,  who  was  gravely  ill,  and  Wang 
Jiaxiang,  who  was  wounded,  temporarily  withdrew  from  military  and 

political  leadership.  ,  . 

On  June  28,  1935,  at  Lianghekou,  and  on  August  5,  at  Maoerga>,  the 
CPC  Central  Committee  Politburo  confirmed  the  decision  to  move  the 
1st  and  the  4th  Fronts  northward  in  order  to  set  up  a  Sichuan-Gansu- 

Shenxi  Soviet  region.  , 

The  situation  in  the  Maoergai  region,  where  the  units  of  the  1st  and 
the  4th  Fronts  had  spent  nearly  a  month,  was  complicated.  A  poor  and 
sparcely  populated  locality,  it  was  ill-suited  to  feed  70,000.  troops.  The 
situation  was  further  compounded  by  rivalry  between  Mao  Zedong  and 


•2  Liu  Bocheng,  Op.  cit,  pp.  8-9;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  tit.,  pp.  162-163;  Yang  Dezhi,  The 
Crossing  of  the  Daduhe  River.  Reminiscences,  Peking,  1985,  pp.  262-269  (in  Chinese), 
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Zhang  Guotao,  which  continued  unabated  despite  earlier  compromises. 
So,  it  was  decided  that  the  united  Red  Army  would  divide  in  two  co¬ 
lumns  and  march  toward  Southern  Gansu  by  different  routes.  The  right- 
hand  (eastern)  column  under  the  4th  Front  leaders  Xu  Xiangquian  and 
Chen  Changhao  and  Deputy  Chief  of  General  Staff  Ye  Jianying 
included  units  of  the  4th  and  the  30th  Corps  of  the  4th  Front  and  the 
1st  and  the  2rd  AGs  of  the  1st  Front.  Travelling  with  this  column  were 
CPC  CC  Politburo  members  Zhang  Wentian,  Wang  Jiaxiang,  Deng  Fa, 
Mao  Zedong,  Qin  Bangxin,  and  Zhou  Enlai.  It  was  to  go  to  Banyou 
via  Maoergai  and  Sogpan.  The  left-hand  (western)  column  led  by  the 
General  Political  Commissar  Zhang  Guotao  (Politburo  member),  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  Zhu  Deh  and  Chief  of  General  Staff  Liu  Bocheng  was 
made  up  of  the  9th  and  the  31st  Corps  of  the  4th  Front,  and  the  5th  and 
the  9th  AGs  of  the  1st  Front.  It  was  to  march  from  Zhuokeji  eastward,  to 
Gansu. 

After  August  20,  both  columns  set  out  separately  northward  with 
an  eye  to  linking  up  in  the  Banyou  area  north  of  Songpan.  In  all  evi¬ 
dence,  the  decision  to  divide  the  troops  had  been  taken  in  order  to  reduce 
the  frictions  and  avoid  a  split.  Yet  it  was  vulnerable  both  from  the  mi¬ 
litary  (the  enemy  could  rout  both  columns  piecemeal)  and  the  organisa¬ 
tional  and  political  points  of  view  and,  in  fact,  was  conducive  to  a 
split  in  the  Red  Army. 

The  crack  Guomindang  troops  commanded  by  Hu  Zongnan  sought 
to  crush  the  right-hand  column,  but  in  the  course  of  a  pitched  battle 
fought  near  Bazuo  Cheng  Shicai’s  30th  Corps  reduced  the  49th  Division 
of  the  enemy  and  cleared  the  way  to  the  north.  Both  sides  lost  between 
4,000  and  5,000  men  in  fighting  in  the  Songpan  area.  At  the  same  time, 
the  left-hand  column  led  by  Zhang  Guotao  and  Zhu  Deh  was  moving 
somewhat  up  west  to  the  north.  With  torrential  rains  causing  floods,  it 
failed  to  cross  a  tributary  of  the  Mazhu  River  and  had  to  return  to 
Shuangjinsi.  On  behalf  of  the  united  command  Zhang  Guotao  radioed 
the  news  to  the  leaders  of  the  right-hand  column  and  ordered  all  troops 
to  halt  until  a  decision  was  made  on  further  action.  Yet,  Mao  Zedong 
led  the  1st  and  the  3rd  AGs  to  the  north,  along  with  Zhang  Wentian 
and  other  Politburo  members.  A  few  days  later  Zhang  Guotao  ordered 
the  left-hand  colunm  south,  to  Zhuokeji,  with  the  4th  and  the  30th  Corps 
under  Xu  Xiangqian  and  Chen  Changhao  moving  to  the  same  destina¬ 
tion.  The  5th  and  the  9th  AGs  occupied  the  Mougong  area  to  secure  the 
advance  of  the  main  forces  southward.  That  spelled  the  break-up  of  the 
united  Red  Army. 

On  October  5,  1935,  after  all  units  remaining  under  the  command  of 
Zhang  Guotao  had  massed  in  the  Zhuokenji  area,  he  called  a  conference 
of  leading  functionaries.  The  participants  in  the  conference  (except  Zhu 
Deh)  denounced  the  command  of  the  1st  and  the  3rd  AGs  for  having 
broken  away  to  the  north  and  resolved  not  to  recognise  the  powers  of 
the  CPC  Central  Committee  Politburo.  In  keeping  with  the  resolution, 
they  formed  a  Provisional  Politburo  with  Zhang  Guotao  at  the  head.  It 
included  Zhu  Deh  (though  he  was  against  a  break  with  the  former 
Politburo)  and  leaders  of  the  4th  Front.  That  step  finalised  the  split  in 
the  Party  leadership  and  the  CPC  armed  forces. 13 

The  units  of  the  1st  and  the  3rd  AGs  led  by  Mao  Zedong  (as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Military  Council)  numbered  between  9,000  and  12,000  servi¬ 
cemen,  including  between  7,000  and  10,000  combatants.  Peng  Dehui  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  (instead  of  Zhu  Deh  who  had  remained 


13  Xiao  Zc,  Op.  cit.,  p.  105;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  171-187;  A.  S.  Titov,  from  the 
History  oj  Struggle  and  Split  in  the  CPC  Leadership  1935-1936,  Moscow,  1979,  pp.  57- 
84  (in  Russian);  Huang  Zhenxia,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  278-279. 
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with  the  4th  Front)  and  Yang  Shankun— Commissar  (later  he  was  re¬ 
placed  by  Mao  Zedong).  The  1st  AG  (Commander  Lin  Biao,  Commissar 
Nie  Rongzhen)  was  made  of  two  (the  1st  and  the  2nd)  divisions  having 
two  regiments  each  and  numbered  between  4,000  and  5,000  servicemen. 
The  four  regiments  of  the  3rd  AG  (3,000-4,000  servicemen)  were  subor¬ 
dinated  directly  to  Peng  Dehui.  The  united  staff  column,  complete  with 
a  military  school,  the  guards  and  civilian  offices,  was  2,000-3,000-strong. 
These  troops  were  designated  as  the  Shenxi-Gansu  column. 

A  Politburo  meeting  held  north  of  the  village  of  Baxi  not  far  from 
the  border  of  Gansu  on  September  9,  1935, 14  discussed  the  further  course 
of  action.  After  debates  it  unanimously  approved  the  proposal  to  go  to 


Shenxi. 

According  to  Otto  Braun,  it  was  unbelievably  difficult  to  overcome 
the  comparatively  small  distance  from  Baxi  to  Southern  Gansu.  They 
had  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  canyons,  cross  the  Bailongjiang  River, 
negotiate  the  Minshan  moutains  via  passes  partly  covered  with  snow  and 
climb  rocks.  On  September  16  and  17,  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  2nd  Di¬ 
vision  occupied  Lazikou  in  the  Minshan  mountains,  the  gate  from  Si¬ 
chuan  to  Gansu,  protected  by  three  enemy  regiments  (Lu  Dachang 
troops).  After  entering  Gansu  and  winning  several  engagements  with 
local  units  and  the  1st  Guomindang  Army  under  Hu  Zongnan,  units  of 
the  Red  Army’s  1st  Front  entered  the  Mingxian  county18  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Near  Mingxian  they  met  messengers  of  the  25th  Corps  of  the  Red 
Army,  who  told  them  about  the  situation  in  Gansu  and  Shenxi.  In  the 
autumn  of  1935,  Northern  Shenxi  had  a  relatively  stable  Soviet  region 
defended  by  the  15th  AG  of  the  Red  Army,  which  had  been  set  up  follow¬ 
ing  the  arrival  there  of  the  25th  Corps.  This  unit  had  been  formed  in 
the  Hubei-Henan-Anhoi  region  following  the  retreat  of  the  main  forces 
of  the  4th  Front  to  the  west.  It  was  referred  to  as  the  Young  Pioneer 
Corps  because  most  of  its  personnel  were  young  people.  Between  late 
1932  and  the  autumn  of  1934,  it  had  conducted  guerilla  warfare  against 
Guomindang  troops,  whereupon,  led  by  Xu  Haidong,  Wu  Huanxian  and 
Chen  Jihua,  it  took  off  to  Southern  Shenxi.  Its  combat  operations,  sup¬ 
ported  by  revolutionary-minded  locals,  had  made  it  possible  to  set  up  the 
Hubei-Henan-Shenxi  guerilla  base.  Between  November  1934  and  July 
1935,  it  had  destroyed  6  enemy  regiments  and  contained  another  37  re¬ 
giments.  In  May  1935,  the  25th  Corps  broke  through  the  enemy  encirc¬ 
lement,  crossed  the  Qingling  ridge  and  reached,  in  June,  the  Yinjiajie 
area  in  Southern  Shenxi,  not  far  from  Xian,  its  intention  being  ter 
march  further  south-west  for  a  link-up  with  the  4th  Front.  On  learning 
that  the  4th  Front  units  had  left  the  Shenxi-Sichuan  Soviet  region,  the 
Command  of  the  25th  Corps  decided  to  break  through  Gansu  to  North¬ 
ern  Shenxi.  It  forced  the  Weihe  River  in  Southern  Gansu  near  the 
town  of  Tianshui,  and  after  defeating  the  Lu  Dachang  troops  and  later 
the  “Muslim  General”  Ma  Hongbing,  reentered  Shenxi  and  linked  up,  at 
Anding,  in  September  1935,  with  the  26th  Corps  under  Liu  Zhindan  and 
Gao  Gang,  which  had  been  operating  there  for  several  years.  These  units 
and  He  Jinnian’s  27th  Corps  formed  the  15th  AG  under  Xu  Haidong 
(Commander),  Chen  Jihua  (Commissar),  Liu  Zhidan  (Deputy  Com¬ 
mander),  and  Gao  Gang  (Chief  of  the  Political  Department).  The  15th 
AG  (10,000-12,000  troops)  was  firmly  in  control  of  several  counties  and 
a  vast  stretch  of  the  countryside.  Its  victory  over  units  of  Zhang  Xueli- 


i‘  Qjn-  Shcng,  "Once  More  About  the  Time  of  the  Baxi  Conference”,  Jindaishi  yanjiu. 

No.  1,  1985,  pp.  300-305.  . 

is  The  Long  March...,  pp.  440-447;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,.  pp.  188-190;  Huang  Zhenxia, 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  210,  440. 
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ang’s  North-Eastern  Army  helped  it  strengthen  the  Northern  Shenxi  So- 
viet  region  ^ 

Operations  by  the  25th  Corps  facilitated  considerably  the  final  leg 
of  the  1st  Front  march.  Moving  through  the  Gansu-Shenxi  border  re¬ 
gion  it  routed,  in  mid-October,  an  enemy  cavalry  brigade  and  linked 
up  on  October  19,  1935,  near  the  village  of  Wugizhen  (the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Lohe  River  in  the  Basan  county,  in  the  west  of  the  Northern  Shen¬ 
xi  Soviet  region),  with  a  detachment  of  Liu  Zhidans  26th  Corps.  ^ 

The  end  of  the  1st  Front’s  passage  from  the  Central  (Jiangxi-Fuji- 
ang)  Soviet  region  first  westward  and  then  northward,  to  Shenxi,  had 
important  consequences.  Preserving  the  core  of  the  Red  Army’s  1st  Front 
was  a  major  positive  result.  The  CPC  managed  to  increase  its  troop 
strength  in  the  Shenxi-Gansu  Soyiet  region,  something  that  made  it 
possible  to  beat  back  the  enemy  attacks  and  even  to  widen  the  CPC  s 
territorial  base  near  the  border  with  Mongolia  and  the  USSR. 

An  item  by  the  Chief  of  the  Political  Department,  Zhu  Rui,  published 
in  the  New  Year  (1936)  issue  of  the  Zhanshi  bao  (Soldier)  contained 
the  following  data  on  the  results  of  the  1st  Front’s  year-long  march:  it 
had  passed  through  11  provinces,  covering  25,000  li  (12,500  kilomet¬ 
res)  18  crushed  counter-revolutionary  troops  numbering  a  total  ot  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  thousand  (including  regular  units,  the  Mintuans,  the  Tufeis, 
and  local  reactionary  forces),  occupied  54  towns,  seized  several  million 
vuan,  recruited  4,000  new  troops,  founded  several  hundred  local  Party 
organisations  and  bodies  of  power,  and  armed  part  of  the  revolutionary- 

minded  civilians. 19  .  t  f 

The  CPC  literature  refers  to  the  redeployment  of  the  main  torces  ol 
the  Red  Army  to  North-Western  China  as  the  Long  March  For  many 
years  its  participants  formed  the  core  of  the  leadership  of  the  CPC  and 

its  p^||ow|n  redepioyment  of  the  1st  Front  and  its  link-up  with  the 
15th  AG,  the  CPC  raised  new  units  and  reorganized  its  forces_  The  1st 
Front  units  that  came  to  Northern  Shenxi  numbered  between  7,000  and 
8,000  troops,  including  between  4,000  and  6,000  reeul^rs-  Wlth  ,theona^n 
tion  of  the  15th  AG,  its  numbers  rose  to  between  15,000  and  2U.UUU. 
Confronting  it  was  a  200,000-strong  army.  . 

Soon  after  the  march,  the  1st  Front  had  to  be  committed  against 
Guomindang  troops  attacking  the  Soviet  region  in  Northern  Shenxi. 
Though  inferior  in  strength,  the  Red  Army  was  skilfully  exploiting  the 
enemy’s  weaknesses— its  overly  extended  front  and  rivalry  between  t  e 
generals.  It  encircled  and  routed,  on  November  18,  off  Zhilozhen,  the 
109th  Division  of  the  North-Eastern  Army  and  took  prisoner  its  com¬ 
mander.  It  also  crushed  a  regiment  of  the  106th  Division  (near  Hcishu- 
si).  The  108th  and  the  111th  Divisions  of  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat. 

The  military  situation  was  stabilised.20  . 

In  the  meantime,  the  4th  and  the  2nd  Fronts  of  the  Red  Army  went 
on  with  their  redeployment.  After  the  1st  and  the  3rd  AGs  had  gone 
northward  in  October  1935,  the  4th  Front  with  the  5th  and  the  9th  AGs 
of  the  1st  Front  moved  to  the  south  in  two  columns.  In  October  and 
November,  they  captured  from  the  enemy  a  number  of  towns  in  Western 
Sichuan  In  late  November  or  in  December  there  was  a  battle  near  Bai- 


<«  The  Long  March...,  pp.  546-547;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  191-192;  Huang  Zhcnxia, 
Op.  cit ,  p.  285. 

w  7/je° Long* March-,  (1p.°527)  says  that  the  1st  AG  marched  18,000 Mi  from  Tonglo- 
wan  in  Jiangxf  to  Wuqizhen  on  the  border  between  Shenxi  and  Gansu  Otto  Braun  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  198)  writes  that  the  units  of  the  1st  Front  covered  10,000  kilometres. 

19  Xiao  Ze,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  143-144 
2°  Ibid.,  pp.  136-138;  Otto  Braun,  Op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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_h„ncrttian  between  Red  Army  units  under  the  overall  command  of  Xu 
xtS&n"  and  th  "main  force's  of  the  Sichuan  warlord  Liu  X. eng 1  whom 
rhiane*  Kaishek  had  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  anti  Ked 
troops”  with  b0th  sides  suffering  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded 
(up  Pto’ 10  000).  Somewhat  later  the  Red  Army  struck  at  the  Slcl™an 
trooos  of  Liu  Wenhui,  crossed  the  Yajiang  River  near  Tianquan,  occupied 
the  town  of  Yongjin  and  launched  an  offensive  southward,  posing  a  threat 

10  in  Western  Sichuan 

with  its  centre  at  Baoxing,  where  a  Provisional  Sichuaji-Xikang  I?evo  u 

tionary  Government  under  Zhou  Chunquan  and  a  CPC  c«m5",UJe 

11Dy  The  overall  leadership  belonged  to  Zhang  Guotao.  Yet  it  could 
not  present  any  serious  competition  to  the  North  Shenxi  centre,  1  s  sp 
of  influence  being  limited  to  the  Sichuan-Xikang  area 

The  4th  Front  and  the  5th  and  the  9th  AGs  held  out  in  the  « area  for 

three-four  months.  At  the  request  of  the  Slc^r^[1^dtheCYaamTfan- 
shek  sent  them  6  divisions  and  a  number  of  aircraft  to  the  Yaan  nan 

auan-Lushan  region.  According  to  Guomindang  statistics  the  4tll  p 
lost  8,000  servicemen  killed  and  2,000  taken  pnsone, r  m  l leavy  fighi ting 
in  December  1935  and  January  and  February  1936.  In  March  193  - 
units  withdrew  from  the  rich  rice-growing  region  to  Xikang  m  the  west, 
where  they  captured  the  towns  of  Daofu,  Luhuo  and  Ganji.  The  latter> 

tuated  on^the  Yalongjiang  River  in  Northern  Xikang,  became  the  r  - 

,  „r  iVio  Tibetan  nooular  government  headed  by  the  Living 

Riiridha"  Gheda  82  In  Xikang,  the  starved  4th  Front  troops  requisitioned 
S,ddfromG]oca?  civilians,  something  that  caused  disaffection.  The  lack  oi 

SanThl%ftSPaand^hf2nPd  Acflound  themselves  in  a  difficult  situation. 
After  thev  had  linked  up,  the  2nd  Front  established  its  base  tn  the  eas 
tern  counties  of  Guizhou.  The  difficult  food  situation  and  c0.^der^b]^ 
enemy  superiority  (40,000  troops)  forced  the 
Western  Hunan  where  He  Long  was  on  good  terms 
I i1P  cnemv  had  only  10,000  regulars  and  militiamen. 

'  in  Western  Hunan,  the  2nd  Front  units  conducted  mobde  warfare  for 
a  vear  and  set  up  a  support  base,  something  that  made  Chiang  ^aisUeR 
se^d  reinforcements  there.  This  helped  the  1st  Front  $“®JjonfQ2g  H£ 
nan-Guizhou  border.  Between  October  1934  and  October  193?>  “ 

strength  grew  from  8,000  to  21,000  due  to  new  levies  and  recruitment 
of  POWsgThe  enemy  lost  over  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded  and  over 

10,0Y0e°t,risfltilSl' the  2nd  Front  was  finding  life  difficult.  Despite  losses  the 
niv’  forces  were  steadily  growing  due  to  reinforcements.  The  rst 
attack  on  the  Hunan-Hubei-Sichuan-Guizhou  Soviet  region  (January- 
March  1935)  involved  between  40  and  50  regiments,  and  the  second 

Aiirriict  1Q35V _ 80  regiments.  This  unfavourable  alignment  of  fo 

^  wa  Compounded  by  ‘Sst”  mistakes  during  land  redistribution 

afeafjwaess 

Chongshan"  ridge  tn  Red  Army  from 

usinggthe  mobife  tactics.  Considering  these  circumstances,  the  Command 
decided  to  leave  Western  Hunan  to  save  manpower. 


21  A  S.  Titov,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  84-86,  Huang  Zhenxia,  Op.cit., . 

22  Tibet,  Shanghai,  1954,  pp.  42-43;  People  s  China,  1956,  No  12,  p.  . 

22  _  . w  iirr?*  r-\ .  i.:  „  J  T  T«!fipnlmn  r\ f  Ulo  9nH  And  trl6  6tn  AvJS,  Ol  X 
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JindatM  yanjiu  .No.  1.  1980,  pp.  12-15,  22;  The  Lon K  March...,  p.  560. 
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On  November  19,  1935,  the  Red  Army  set  out  south-east  from  the 
town  of  Sangzhi,  crossed  two  lines  of  blockade  forced  he  nvcrs  Feishm 
and  Yuanjiang  and  occupied  several  towns  in  Central  Hunan.  The  Guo 
mindang  Command  sent  considerable  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  2nd  and 
itip  fifh  AGs  but  they  veered  westward  and  turned  up,  at  the  juncture 
rf  1935  and  1936,  5  the  town  ot  Zhijiang  (do.™  to  the  Hunan-Qinahou 
border)  In  February  1936,  they  established  a  foothold  in  Western  Gui 
zhou  near  the  border  between  Yunnan  and  Sichuan  There  they  had  a 
month’s  rest  and  took  new  levies  (over  5,000  soldiers).  At  the  same  time 
the  enemy  had  massed  troops  possessing  a  lOTold  superiority  over  the 
2nd  Front.  In  mid-March,  the  2nd  and  the  6th  AGs  moved  from  Guizhou 
in  Yunnan  fiehting  a  running  battle  against  Guomindang  troops. 

At  Pangxian  (Yunnan)  the  commanders  of  the  2nd  and  the  6th  AGs 
got  a  telegram  from  Zhu  Deli  and  Zhang  Guotao  with  an  order  to  force 
the  JinshijTang  River  and  head  northward  for  a  link-up  with  the  4th 
Front  Until  then,  the  units  commanded  by  lie  Long  and  Xiao  Ke  h 
moved  about  Yunnan  and  Guizhou,  engaging  the  enemy,  or  evading  hum 
In  late  April,  1936,  they  crossed  the  Jinshajiang,  made  a  d}fflc“!t  Pa^ 
through  the  Tibetan-populated  mountain  region  on  the  border  between 
Yunnan  and  Xikang  and  marched  in  two  columns  through  Xikang. 
tosses  due  to  fighting  and  hardships  amounted  to  halfthcu  manpower. 
On  July  2,  the  2nd  and  the  4th  Fronts  linked  up  at  Ganji. 

By  that  time,  steps  were  taken  to  overcome  the  split  in  the  CPC  and 
the  Red  Army,  this  being  done  with  the  participation  of  Zhang  Hao,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  7th  Comintern  Congress. 

At  Ganji  the  leaders  of  the  2nd  and  the  4th  Fronts  decided  on  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  future.  Keeping  their  independence  they  were  to 
marchin  two  columns  to  Gansu.  In  July  1936,  after  a  months  rest,  both 
columns  moved  to  the  north,  toward  the  4th  Front  s  deployment  area. 
A  month  later,  after  a  difficult  march  through  marshland  and  srr ow- 
capped  mountains,  they  entered  the  Songpan  area.  Thence  the  4th  Front 
toff  the  route  that  the*  1st  Front  had  made  previously,  while  the  column 
nf  Ihe  2nd  Front  described  a  circle  eastward  from  Lazikou.  It  had  t 
bJ off  fierce  enemy  attacks  On  October  22,  1936,  the  He  Long  troops 
(10  000)  linked  up  with  the  1st  Front  at  Jiangtaibo  (the  area  o  ie 
town  o  Sing,  Gansu  Province,  south-east  of  Lanzhou).  Some  time 
More that “  oi  October  8.  1936.  a  lew  corps  of  the  4th  Front  that  bad 
beaten  off  attacks  by  Ma  generals,  as  well  as  the  5th  and  the  9th  AGs 
of  the  1st  Front,  had  come  there,  too.  But  under  pressure  from  Zhang 
Cuiotao  a  conference  held  at  Gongwen  (in  Gansu,  south  of  Huining) 
“sowed  not  to  Remain  in  Southern  Gansu,  where  I large  Guo.mn  ang 
forces  were  on  their  way  to,  and  not  to  go  to  Northern  Shcnx  ,  but  to 
cross  the  Huanghe  and  go  to  Xinjiang.  The  attempt  to  implement  the  de- 
c  sTon  culminated  in  only  3,000-4,000  soldiers  of  the  4th  Front  managing 
to  reach,  in  December  1936,  Baoan,  the  then  capital  of  the  Soviet  region. 
Due  to  objective  (the  correlation  of  forces)  and  subjective  (the  lingering 
consequences  of  the  split  and  strategic  mistakes)  reasons,  the  Western 
Army  was  routed  in  the  winter  of  1936-1937  losing  between  15,000  and 
20,000  servicemen  killed  and  taken  prisoner. 


24  Xiao  Ke,  Op.  cit.,  DD.  22-24. 
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But  despite  the  defeat  and  tremendous  sacrifices  suffered  during  the 
Long  March,  it  was  of  an  outstanding  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
Chinese  revolution.  The  core  of  the  CPC  and  the  Red  Army  remained 
intact.  The  Chinese  Communists  went  along  with  the  historic  resolutions 
of  the  7th  Comintern  Congress  (July-August  1935)  on  the  policy  of  unit¬ 
ed  front  in  opposition  to  fascism,  imperialist  aggression  and  military 
danger.  For  the  CPC  this  meant  the  need  to  work  out  a  new  course  creat¬ 
ing  prerequisites  for  a  nationwide  resistance  to  the  Japanese  aggression 
and  helping  the  Communist  Party  become  an  influential  political  force 
capable  of  leading  the  working  masses. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
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PROPAGANDA  OF  MARXIST  PHILOSOPHY  IN  CHINA  DURING  1930'S-1940'S 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  112-121 


[Article  by  V.G.  Burov,  doctor  of  philosophical  sciences] 

T-he  ideological  life  of  Chinese  society  in  the  1930s-1940s  was  ridden 
T  with  complex  and  contradictory  processes.  Pressing  national ^  and 
social  problems  lent  special  importance  to  the  questions  of  world  outlook 
and  philosophy.  The  ways  and  means  of  revitalising  China  were  being 
tortuously  groped  for,  various  programmes  for  its  development  and  del  - 
verv  S  femi-colonial  dependence  were  born  as  a  result  of  deep  soul- 
searching.  China’s  socio-economic  peculiarity,  the  complexity  °f  ojass 
structure6 engendered  many  contrasting,  sometimes  similar  or  conflicting 

d0CTrirpicCt^  life  was  strikingly  motley  and  diverse:  "As 

for  us  [China  —V.B.],  the  times  are  changing  really  fast.  Just  over  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years  we  have  jumped  several  centuries  and  continue 
to  dash  ahead  at  a  surprising  speed.  As  we  run  very  fast  while  old  thing, 
have  not  disappeared  yet,  tee  are  sprouts  oi  new  phenomena  our 
society  there  are  also  old  things;  new  things;  semi-new  but  not  old,  the 
old  under  the  ialse  mask  of  the  new;  something  new  but  still  not  free 

*r0IBasic  Changes  °were  °laking  place  not  only  in  ideology  but  also  in 
nublic  consciousness,  in  morals.  Serious  social  problems  (famine,  P°^er 
nnemnlovment  bankruptcy)  compounded  the  tragic  situation  for  the  majo- 
ritv^fth^population;  exploitation  carried  on  not  only  in  a  class  but  also 
national  form;  Japanese  Aggression  the  conflict  between .the  Guojmndanj 
and  the  CPC  that  finally  turned  into  civil  war.  All  of  that _ resulted i  i 
complex  and  contradictory  gamut  of  sentiments  and  moods  in  people  & 
minds  and  psyche— fear  for  the  future,  pessimism  and  despair.  Various 
tvpes  of  orientation  in  life  became  starkly  apparent:  the  striving  for  crea¬ 
ture  Comforts,  the  race  for  money;  the  renouncement  of  JJindane  F 
lpniQ  denarture  into  one’s  personal  world,  a  kind  of  social  escapism,  a 
heediess Enthusiasm  for  everything  foreign.  especiaHy  for  Amcncan  cuP 
hn-e  ideas  etc  2  Such  a  diversity  of  conceptions  was  due  to  the  intricate 
nature  of  into-  aSd  i„traclassy  relations  in  the  socio-economic  mult,- 

Str' mrcomplorsftu“S^n  the  one  hand,  contributed  to  a  proliferation 
of  various  bourgeois  philosophical  and  sociological  doctrines,  with  feudal 
teachings  still  retaining  much  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  propagand 
of  Marxist  Leninist  idols,  of  Marxist  philosophy  was  developing  and  geh 
hngstrongerMf1  reactionary  ideologists  enjoyed  full  support  of  the  ruling 
rircles  often  determining  the  Guomindang  s  official  planks,  that  was  n 
tte  caL  wHI,  the  followers  of  Marxism.  Naturally  they  were  not  favou¬ 
rites  with  tile  authorities.  The  number  and  circulation  of  works  by  Marx- 


'  Hu  Shcng,  New  Philosophic  World  Outlook,  Shanghai,  1937,  pp.  58-59. 
2  See  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  60. 
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ist  authors  were  much  below  those  of  the  books  disseminating  views  of 
bourgeois  and  feudal  ideologists. 

Under  conditions  of  the  time,  Chinese  Marxists  insisted  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  “new  world  outlook”,  a  “new  philosophy”  that  would,  firstly,  pro¬ 
vide  a  scientific  explanation  of  social  processes,  and  secondly,  be  a  guide 
to  action  for  a  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  country.  The  term 
“new  philosophy”  meant  to  them  a  complete  break  with  both:  all  the 
“old”  philosophical  doctrines  of  Chinese  origin,  Confucianism  in  the  first 
place;  and  bourgeois  ideological  schools  of  western  origin.  Speaking  of 
a  “new  philosophy”,  they  implied  Marxist  philosophy,  the  “philosophy  of 
dialectical  materialism”,3  “materialist  dialectic”,  “dialectical  materialism”. 

The  1930s- 1940s  witnessed  publication  of  books  and  booklets  by  Ai 
Siqi,  Xu  Deheng,  Wu  Liping,  Hou  Wailu,  Luo  Keting,  Chen  Baoxin,  Chen 
Weishi,  Shen  Zhiyuan,  and  others.  Most  of  these  publications  were  of  a 
popular  nature.  They  set  forth  the  main  principles  of  dialectical  and 
historical  materialism,  subjected  to  critical  analysis  doctrines  of  bour¬ 
geois  philosophers  and  sociologists,  discussed  historico-philosophical  sub¬ 
jects.  The  ranges  of  problems  and  the  way  of  their  presentation  indicated 
a  certain  familiarity  of  Chinese  Marxists  with  the  main  achievements  of 
Marxist  thought.  During  the  period  under  discussion,  translations  were 
made  of  such  works  by  K.  Marx,  F.  Engels  and  V.  I.  Lenin  as  Capital 
(Vol.  I),  The  Poverty  of  Philosophy  (translated  by  Xu  Deheng),  Critique 
of  the  Gotha  Programme,  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  Theses  on 
Feuerbach,  The  Civil  War  in  France,  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  the  End  of 
Classical  German  Philosophy,  Socialism:  Scientific  and  Utopian,  Anti- 
Diihring  (translated  by  Wu  Liping),  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private 
Property  and  the  State,  Materialism  and  Empirio-Criticism,  "Left-Wing” 
Communism— an  Infantile  Disorder,  The  State  and  Revolution,  Imperia¬ 
lism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism,  Karl  Marx,  On  the  Question  of 
Dialectics,  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  -Kautsky,  Two 
Tactics  of  Social-Democracy  in  the  Democratic  Revolution,  and  others. 

Besides,  G.  V.  Plekhanov’s  following  works  were  published  in  Chi¬ 
nese:  The  Basic  Questions  of  Materialism,  Materialist  Understanding  of 
History,  Militant  Materialism,  A  History  of  Modern  Materialism,  fore¬ 
word  to  A.  M.  Deborin’s  book  Introduction  to  Dialectical  Materialism, 
From  Idealism  to  Materialism,  A  Monistic  View  of  History,  and  others.4 

First  publications  were  also  made  in  China  of  translations  of  Soviet 
textbooks  and  educational  materials  by  Soviet  philosophers:  Fingart  and 
Shirvindt,  Shirokov  (translated  by  Li  Da).  Publications  of  this  series  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  first  results  of  the  work  of  Soviet  scholars.  , 

Undoubtedly,  that  circumstance  was  of  a  positive  nature.  That  was 
also  true  of  the  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Soviet  authors.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  them  were  equally  valuable,  some  works  could  not  boast  a  suf- 
ficiently  high  theoretical*  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  years  So- 
viet  philosophy,  as  a  discipline,  was  just  in  the  making.  Still  familiarity 
of  the  Chinese  philosophical  circles  with  the  achievements  of  Soviet  scho¬ 
lars,  all  shortcomings  notwithstanding,  had  on  the  whole  a  positive  effect. 

The  questions  of  the  penetration,  dissemination  and  perception  of  Marx- 


4  For  more  information  see  Zhang  .  Jinglu,  Chronology  of  Publications  of  Major 
Works,  by  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels  in  China,  Xin  Jianshe,  1953,  JVs  5,  pp.  20,  21;  Zhang 
Yunhou,  "Chronology  of  V.  I.  Lenin’s  Works  in  Chinese”,  l.ishi  yanjiu,  1960,  Ns  4,  p.  48. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  translations  of  Marxist  classics  made  on  the  UbbK 
territory  (See  A.  V.  Pantsov,  From  the  History  of  Training  in  the  USSR  of  Marxist 
Cadres  of  the  Chinese  Revolution.  In  Revolutionary  Democracy  and  Communists  of  the 
East ,  Moscow,  1984,  pp.  290-330). 
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isin-Leninism,  of  the  creative  mastering  of  the  theory  of  scientific  socia¬ 
lism  in  China  are  addressed  in  a  number  of  works  by  Soviet  authors.5 
We  would  like  to  continue  this  tradition  by  analysing  the  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical  aspects  of  the  problem.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  creative  mastering  of  Marxist  philosophy  in  China  was  preceded  by 
a  period  of  accumulation  of  information  on  scientific  socialism,  of  first 
translations  of  Marxist  literature  during  the  preceding  two  decades. 

Far  from  all  publications  in  China  on  the  problems  of  Marxist  philo¬ 
sophy  were  equally  valuable.  There  appeared  works  suffering  from  over¬ 
simplification  and  vulgarisation.6  Their  authors  claimed  the  necessity  of 
popularising  the  “difficult”  and  “incomprehensible”  points  of  the  classics 
among  the  ill-prepared  Chinese  readers,  unable  to  understand  The  Poverty 
of  Philosophy,  Anti-Duhring,  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  the  End  of  Clas¬ 
sical  German  Philosophy,  Materialism  and  Empirio-Criticism,  and  some 
other  works.  Given  such  a  popularisation,  the  true  meaning  of  many 
points  of  Marxist  philosophy  disappeared.  A  number  of  works  were 
nothing  but  compilations.  Popular  books  were  to  be  found  that  lacked 
elementary  logic  due  to  their  authors’  poor  knowledge  of  theory.  Such 
was  the  case,  for  example,  of  Chen  Baoyin’s  7  book  On  the  Method  of 
Studying  Social  Sciences,  which  presented  a  mixture  of  ill-matched  pie¬ 
ces  of  information  on  Marxist  philosophy  culled  from  some  dubious  sour¬ 
ces.  There  were  also  publications  that  carried  little  material  on  Chinese 
reality,  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy.  Still  on  the  whole  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  Marxist  philosophy  played  an  important  informative  and  ideolo¬ 
gical  role. 

The  works  of  Chinese  Marxist  philosophers  addressed  to  this  or  that 
extent  and  at  different  theoretical  levels  such  problems  as  the  essence 
and  stages  of  the  world  socio-historical  process,  the  basic  causes  of  social 
transformations  on  a  global,  regional  and  local  scale;  the  role  of  natio¬ 
nal,  class,  religious  and  personal  motives  in  the  history  of  separate  count¬ 
ries;  methods  and  principles  of  cognizing  social  and  natural  phenomena; 
relationship  between  thinking  and  being,  between  subject  and  object; 
historical  conditions  of  the  emergence  of  different  philosophical  and  socio¬ 
logical  systems  and  conceptions,  etc.  All  these  questions  were  analysed 
within  the  conceptual  framework  of  dialectical  and  historical  materialism. 
As  a  result  the  Chinese  society  was  viewed  as  a  part  of  a  single  process 
of  world  history  and  this  helped  to  understand  the  character  and  specifics 
of  social  laws  operating  in  China  as  reflecting  the  universal  laws  of  deve¬ 
lopment  of  human  civilisation.  As  an  example  of  practical  application  of 
such  a  new  philosophical  approach  the  polemic  abopt  the  character  of  the 
social  order  of  ancient  and  medieval  China  can  be  cited.8 

Thanks  to  the  works  of  Marxist  philosophers  and  sociologists  wide 
circles  of  Chinese  intelligentsia  were  able  to  get  to  know  the  basics  of 
Marxist  philosophy.  This  gave  them  the  possibility  to  rediscover  the  his- 


5  See  V  G  Burov,  Li  Da  and  Marxist  Sociology  in  China.  Peoples  o f  Asia  and 
Africa  1986  No  1;  L.  N.  Borokh,  Social  Thought  in  China  and  Socialism  (Beginning  of 
the  20th  Century),  Moscow,  1984;  L.  P.  Delusin,  Argument  about  Socialism  in  China, 
Moscow,  1980;  A.  V.  Pantsov,  From  the  History  of  the  Ideological  Struggle  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Revolutionary  Movement  of  the  1920s- t940s,  Moscow,  1985;  K-  V.  Shevolcv,  The 
Formation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China  (1917-1922),  Author’s  abstract  of  too  dis¬ 
sertation  for  the  degree  of  candidate  of  science  (Ilist.),  Moscow,  1974,  F.  B.  Belehuhsky, 
The  Great  Ideas  of  the  October  Revolution  and  China,  World  Economy  and  International 

Relations,  1967,  No.  10.  ...... 

6  For  example  Chen  Wcishi’s  work  discussed  on  a  primitive  level  such  a  sciious 

problem  as  the  future  of  the  Earth  (Chen  Weishi,  Popular  Lectures  on  Dialectics ,  Shang¬ 
hai,  1936,  pp.  122-123).  t  .  tnQr 

7  See  Chen  Baoyin,  On  the  Method  of  Studying  Social  Sciences ,  Shanghai,  193.). 

8  See  A.  G.  Krymov,  Discussion  on  Pre-Capitalist  Relations  in  China  in  the  1920s- 
1930s.  In  Problems  of  Pre-Capitalist  Societies  in  the  Countries  of  the  East ,  Moscow, 
1971,  pp.  95-126. 
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tory  of  their  own  country,  the  genesis  and  dynamics  of  development  of 
Chinese  reality  of  the  time. 

Chinese  Marxists  analysed  a  wide  range  of  problems,  from  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  philosophy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  essential,  class  na¬ 
ture  of  various  systems  of  morality  (feudal,  bourgeois  and  socialist). 
The  causes  and  essence  of  divergence  of  philosophical  trends  and  me¬ 
thods,  the  origin  and  essence  of  cognition,  the  difference  between  man 
and  animal,  the  ways  and  means  of  interpreting  the  world,  the  laws  and 
categories  of  dialectics,  the  essence  of  truth  and  its  criteria,  the  structure 
of  social  order,  society  and  nature,  the  basis  and  superstructure,  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  essence  of  classes,  the  class  struggle  and  the  state,  the  role  of 
popular  masses  and  the  individual  in  history,  the  process  of  socialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  material  and  spiritual  culture,  the  essence  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  war,  the  contents  of  various  types  of  value  orientation  and 
ethical  motives— -such  is  a  far  from  complete  list  of  problems  discussed 
on  the  pages  of  the  Chinese  Marxists’  works.  In  the  main,  their  judg¬ 
ments  reflected  the  achievements  of  world  Marxist  thought. 

Chinese  Marxists  devoted  much  attention  to  historico-philosophical 
problematics,  including  the  main  stages  of  the  formation  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  analysing  this  process  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  struggle  bet¬ 
ween  materialism  and  idealism.  The  Chinese  reader  got  to  know  the  Mar¬ 
xist  interpretation  of  the  world  historic  philosophical  process,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  various  philosophical  trends,  such  as  rationalism  and  empricism, 
positivism  and  pragmatism,  ancient  naive  materialism  and  mechanistic, 
metaphysical  materialism,  the  basics  of  the  teachings  of  such  celebrities 
of  philosophy  a  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Kant,  Hegel,  Feuer¬ 
bach.  Speaking  of  the  history  of  Marxist  philosophy  Chinese  Marxists 
emphasised  that  its  emergence  was  due  not  only  to  socio-economic  shifts 
in  capitalist  society  but  also  to  the  development  of  all  preceding  philo¬ 
sophical  thought. 9 

The  successive  character  of  Marxist  philosophy  was  also  stressed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  history  of  materialist  dialectics.  Describing  Hegel  as 
a  direct  precursor  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Chinese  Marxists  noted  that 
Hegel,  in  his  turn,  proceeded  from  the  philosophical  tradition  of  the 
past.  10  Speaking  of  the  essential  traits  of  Hegelian  dialectics  they,  na¬ 
turally,  pointed  out  its  difference  in  principle  from  Marxist  dialectics  in 
as  much  as  the  latter  is  of  a  materialist  character. 11  Rightly  giving  cre¬ 
dit  for  this  to  Marx  and  Engels  (usually  they  cited  Marx’s  well-known 
pronouncements  from  the  foreword  to  Capital  and  Engels’s  in  Anti-Diihr- 
ing),  Chinese  Marxists  devoted  much  space  to  the  explanation  of 
V.  I.  Lenin’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  materialist  dialectics 
and  Marxist  philosophy  in  general:  “In  the  sphere  of  philosophy  Ulya- 
novism  [in  some  works,  because  of  censorship,  Lenin  was  named  by  his 
real  name. —  V.  6.]  is  the  development  of  Marxist  philosophy  in  the  epoch 
of  imperialism  and  proletarian  revolution”,  wrote  Shen  Zhiyuan.  “Ulyanov 
filled  the  contents  of  modern  materialist  philosophy  with  a  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  practice:  he  uncovered  a  new  stage  of  development  of  capital¬ 
ism,  the  laws  of  imperialism;  he  gave  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
a  dialectical  unity  of  theory  and  practice,  solving  questions  of  practice, 
strategy  and  tactics  he  used  the  dialectical  teaching;  simultaneously,  re¬ 
lying  on  practical  experience  he  filled  theoretical  material  with  it,  striv- 


9  See,  for  example,  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Critique  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Shanghai,  1937, 
p.  99. 

10  See  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Op.  cit.  p.  57.  He  wrote  that  having  used  the  elements  of 
dialectics  from  previous  philosophers,  Hegel  developed  them  and  created  on  that  basis 
a  new  teaching — dialectical  logic  (See  Ibid.,  p.  78). 

11  See,  for  example,  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  116-117. 
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ing  to  make  theory  dash  ahead.  Such  are  the  features  of  the  Ulyanov 

Sta  rrgM  12 

The  contents  of  the  Lenin  stage  in  philosophy,  in  the  opinion  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Marxists,  amounted  to  the  following;  first,  explanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Marxist  world  outlook,  of  materialist  dialectics;  second,  enrich¬ 
ment  of  Marxist  philosophy  with  new  elements  (in  this  connection  they 
mentioned,  in  particular,  Lenin’s  theory  of  reflection  and  his  emphasis 
on  the  struggle  of  opposites  as  an  inner  source  of  development) ,  third, 
demand  for  a  concrete  approach  to  life’s  phenomena;  fourth  consistent 
championship  of  the  role  of  practice  and  the  principle  of  close  linkage 
between  theory  and  practice;  13  fifth,  'use  of  dialectics  in  analysing  the 
phenomena  in  the  epoch  of  imperialism;  14  sixth,  uncompromising  strug 
gle  against  idealism  and  revisionism.  u  . 

Chinese  Marxists  pointed  out  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  Marxist 
philosophy  as  its  militant,  partisan  character,  as  proved  by  its  open  sid¬ 
ing  with  the  proletariat  and  the  cause  of  socialist  construction  in  the 
Soviet  Union  16  Chinese  Marxists  paid  special  attention  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  essence  and  principles  of  materialist  dialectics.  It  was  view¬ 
ed  by  them  more  than  just  a  method  of  cognizing  natural  and  social 
phenomena.  According  to  Chen  Weishi,  dialectics  is  objective  truth,  the 
soul  of  all  things  resides  in  them,  the  objective  world  itself  is  dialec¬ 
tical.  17  The  dialectical  method  is  a  means  of  explaining  the  world;  a  di¬ 
alectical  world  outlook,  wrote  Chen  Weishi,  makes  it  possible  to  foresee 
the  future,  proceed  from  practice,  see  life  as  a  natural  process,  instill  in 
people  civic  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  society.  18  Stressing  the  link 
of  materialist  dialectics  with  the  objective  dialectics  of  things  and  phe¬ 
nomena  Shen  Zhiyuan  noted:  “We  must  understand  that  the  teaching  of 
dialectics  is  itself  dialectical.  That  is  natural,  since  the  teaching  of  dia¬ 
lectics  (i.  e„  subjective  dialectics)  is  a  reflection  in  the  human  mind  ot 
natural  dialectics  (i.  c  .,  objective  dialectics,  or  the  laws  of  development 
of  objective  reality).  The  origin,  development  and  change  of  objective  le- 
ality  (including  nature  and  society)  arc  dialectical:  therefore  the  tea¬ 
ching  of  dialectics,  pertaining  to  the  sphere  of  human  thinking,  is  in 
itself  dialectical,  too.”  19  At  the  same  time  materialist  dialectics  was  of¬ 
ten  regarded  as  a  universal  remedy  for  major  social  problems,  as  a 
“miracle  cure”  for  all  China’s  ills.  Such  an  approach,  of  course,  was  no- 
thing  but  a  vulgarisation  of  dialectics,  distorting  the  role  it  should  play. 

Propaganda  of  dialectics  among  the  scientific  community,  emphasis 
on  its  revolutionary-critical  role,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  apology  of  its  “might”,  caused  a  stormy  and,  naturally,  negative 
reaction  from  the  official  circles,  among  intellectuals  siding  with  the  Guo- 
mindang.  Dialectics  was  portrayed  as  something  dangerous  and  hor¬ 
rid,  as  a  “smuggled  in  commodity”  manufactured  by  foreign  devi  s  , 
the  word  itself  was  subject  to  anathema.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Under  the  circumstances  Chinese  Marxists  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
refute  the  assertions  of  critics  alleging  the  unhistorical  and  anti-scientific 
character  of  materialist  dialectics,  explain  the  history  of  its  formation 
the  nature  of  the  cause-and-cfTect  connection  between  dialectics  and 


12  Ibid.,  pp.  225-226. 

u  See  'xui'  Dehcng, ' ^Shclwrixittc  jianhua  (Lectures  on  Sociology),  Peking,  1936, 

P  ^See  shen  Zhiyuan,  Op.  cit.,  p.  185.  True,  it  was  also  asserted  that  Marx,  Engels 
and  Lenin  did  not  tackle  dialectics  as  such  (See  Chen  Weishi,  Op.  at.,  Shanghai,  193  , 
pp.  25-27). 

16  Sec  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

17  Sec  Chen  Weishi,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  161-162. 

18  Sec  Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 

10  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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scientific  knowledge.  “Today  many  people  in  China  are  literally  scared 
when  hearing  the  word  ‘dialectics’  as  for  them  it  connotes  only  Marx¬ 
ism,  the  bloody  class  struggle,  the  communist  party,  etc.,”  wrote  Shen 
Zhiyuan.  “They  have  no  inkling  that  even  though  Marx  did  use  dialectics 
to  study  the  process  of  historical  development  and  created  the  teaching 
of  scientific  socialism,  he  took  it  over  from  Hegel,  that  it  is  only  a  me¬ 
thodology,  representing  universal  laws,  deducted  on  the  basis  of  ^  all 
sciences,  universal  laws  deducted  in  the  process  of  development  of  all 
spheres  of  reality  (nature,  society  and  human  thinking)”. 20 

Chinese  Marxists  also  subjected  to  critical  analysis  the  ideas  of  bour¬ 
geois  sociology  known  in  China  from  translations  of  books  of  a  general 
nature  and  works  by  bourgeois  sociologists  themselves. 21  A  book  by 
Deheng  appraised  from  a  Marxist  point  of  view  various  trends  of  mod¬ 
ern  bourgeois  sociology,  beginning  with  its  founders  A.  Comte  and 
H  Spencer — the  bio-organic  school  (P.  Lilienfeld,  R.  Novikov,  A.  Schef- 
fle,  R.  Warms),  the  social-Darwinism  school  (L.  Gumplovich),  “the  imi¬ 
tation  theory”  (H.  Tarde),  the  psychological  trend  (F.  Giddings, 
L.  Word,  Ch.  Ellwood),  the  geographical  trend  (Huntington),  the  cul¬ 
tural-anthropological  school  (M.  Weber,  O.  Spengler,  M.  Scheler),  neo¬ 
positivism  (E.  Durkheim),  etc.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Xu  De¬ 
heng  had  inadequate  ideas  of  the  views  of  some  bourgeois  sociologists. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  presented  Small  and  W.  Samner  as  the  apologists 
of  the  American  psychological  school.  If  it  was  true  of  the  former  with 
certain  reservations,  because  he  was  influenced  by  L.  Word,  then  as  re¬ 
gards  the  latter  it  was  not  correct,  as  he  was  above  all  a  social-Darwin- 

1St  Xu  Deheng  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  bourgeois  sociological 
conceptions  from  the  viewpoint  of  methodology  for  they  viewed  social 
laws  either  as  equivalent  to  natural  laws  or,  on  the  contrary,  as  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  different,  ruled  by  “human  spirit”.  Philosophically,  they 
represent  either  idealistic  or  dualistic  teachings,  and  as  for  their  class 
basis,  they  have  a  bourgeois  character. 22 

Here  is  how  he  defined  the  subject  of  sociology:  “Study  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  human  society,  its  existence,  development,  change,  and  interre¬ 
lationships  of  these  processes;  analysis  of  various  factors  making  up  so¬ 
cial  life,  the  character  of  these  factors,  their  interaction  and  interrelation¬ 
ship;  analysis  of  the  cause-and-effect  relationship  and  principles  of  so¬ 
cial  change  with  an  eye  to  understanding  and  foreseeing  it.’  23  Hence, 
wrote  Xu  Deheng,  it  is  just  historical  materialism  that  constitutes  a  true 


His  book  also  set  forth  the  Marxist  view  on  such  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  correlation  of  sociology  and  other  social  sciences,  the  nature 
and  character  of  operation  of  social  laws,  target-setting  and  its  difference 
from  teleology,  the  correlation  of  social  and  natural  laws,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  cause  and  effect,  necessity  and  chance,  necessity  and 
freedom,  possibility  and  reality,  etc.  The  range  of  problems  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  quality  of  their  solution  qualify  Xu  Deheng  s  work  as 
a  textbook  on  dialectical  and  historical  materialism. 

The  question  of  the  objective  character  of  social  laws  was  important 
in  principle  since  bourgeois  philosophers,  as,  for  example,  Zhang  Junmai, 
completely  denied  their  existence. 

Chinese  Marxists  faced  difficult  tasks— they  had  to  give  not  only  an 
adequate  idea  of  Marxist  philosophy  but  also  a  convincing  demonstration 


20  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  88-89.  _.  .  .  t 

21  Translated  into  Chinese,  in  part,  were  the  works  of  E.  Durkheim  The  Division  of 
Social  Labour”,  “The  Rules  of  a  Sociological  Method”. 

22  Xu  Deheng,  Op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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of  the  applicability  of  Marxism’s  general  tenets  to  the  concrete  conditions 
of  China. 24  The  point  is  that  official  propaganda,  bourgeois-feudal  ideo¬ 
logists  did  their  best  to  present  Marxism  as  an  alien  element  in  Chinese 
society.  Apprehensive  of  their  dominant  positions  in  public  life  under 
conditions  of  looming  revolutionary  events,  they  propounded  an  isolation¬ 
ist  course.  Proponents  of  these  views  stressed  “China’s  national  spirit”v 
the  country’s  “specifics”,  and  denied  the  existence  of  universal  laws  of 
human  history.  They  asserted  that  Chinese  society  could  develop  only  in 
accordance  with  its  own  specific  laws  which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  laws  governing  the  history  of  other  countries.  “It  is  just  for  this, 
reason,  wrote  a  notable  Chinese  Marxist,  Ai  Siqi,  that  the  revolutionaries 
strongly  insisted  that  China  go  ahead,  overtake  advanced  states,  learn 
from  them,  learn  their  revolutionary  theory,  as  well  as  their  revolution¬ 
ary  experience  and  lessons,  the  best  results  of  their  achievements  in 
science  and  culture,  and  all  of  that  in  order  that  China  could  sooner 
and  more  successfully  make  revolution”. 25 

The  opponents  of  radical  changes  and  any  innovations  used  most  di¬ 
verse  arguments  in  order  to  put  road-blocks  to  progressive  ideology, 
Marxism  in  the  first  place.  Proponents  of  “China’s  national  specifics” 
declared  a  sharp  contrast  between  China  and  the  West:  the  first  is  ag¬ 
rarian,  the  second  industrial,  the  first  is  spiritual,  the  second  material¬ 
ist,  the  first  is  Confucian,  the  second  Catholic.  It  was  alleged  on  this 
ground  that  China  was  no  match  for  other  countries’  science,  culture 
and  revolutionary  experience.  The  borrowing  of  certain  elements  of  we¬ 
stern  culture  was  allowed  only  as  an  accessory  to  spiritual  values  of 
Chinese  origin.  In  fact,  its  was  a  revival  of  the  well-known  formula  of 
Zhang  Zhidong,  a  19th  century  politician  and  ideologist  of  feudal  orien¬ 
tation:  “The  Chinese  teaching  is  essence  (qi),  the  European  teaching  is. 
a  function  (yong)”.  Some  conservatives  even  said  that  any  borrowing 
was  pointless  because  “such  things”  had  long  been  known  in  China, 
including  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  socialism. 26 

Of  course,  the  arguments  of  reactionary  ideologists  were  selective, 
their  barbs  were  directed  against  the  ideas  of  scientific  socialism,  against 
certain  elements  of  bourgeois  culture.  But  they  did  not  object  to  a  wester¬ 
nisation  of  China  on  the  basis  of  conservative,  anti-humanistic  traditions 

and  doctrines.  , 

Refuting  assertions  of  the  incompatibility  of  Marxism  with  conditions 
in  China,  Chinese  Marxists  pointed  out  that  Marxism  had  a  basis  in  the 
very  socio-economic  development  of  the  country,  as  proved  by  the  struggle 
of  the  proletariat.27  For  proofs  of  a  universal  nature  of  Marxism  they 
turned  to  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy.  The  presence  of  elements 
of  dialectics  in  such  monuments  of  ancient  Chinese  thought  as  Yi  jing, 
Dao  de  jing,  Zhuang-zi  (the  recognition  of  change  in  nature,  the  existence 
of  opposites,  the  ideas  of  intertransition  of  life  and  death,  the  principle 
of  development,  etc.)  was  testimony,  in  their  opinion,  that  in  China  itself 
there  was  ground  for  materialist  dialectics.28 

Naturally,  while  defending  the  universal  character  of  Marxism  s  gene¬ 
ral  ideas,  Chinese  Marxists  by  no  means  denied  the  peculiarities  of  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Chinese  society,  they  came  out  for  a  creative  use  of  scientific 
socialism  in  the  concrete  conditions  of  China.  Ai  Siqi,  for  example,  point- 


24  See  Shcn  Zhiyuan,  pp.  88-89. 

25  Ai  Siqi,  The  Peculiarities  of  China's  Social  Development 

pp.  60-61. 


and  Others ,  1946, 


26  It  is  noteworthy  that  similar  views  were  expressed  by  a  19th  century  Chinese 
thinker,  Zheng  Guanyin  (See  Selected  Works  of  Progressive  Chinese  Thinkers  of  the 
New  Time  (1840-1898),  Moscow,  1961,  p.  140). 

27  See  Ai  Siqi,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  77-78. 

28  See  Chen  Weishi,  Op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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ed  out  that  “when  we  in  China  use  Marxism  in  practice,  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  distinguishing  features  of  Chinese  society,  examine 
concretely  Chinese  society.  We  only  object  to  the  desire  to  fence  oneself 
off  from  other  countries  in  ideology  and  under  the  pretext  of  mastering 
specifics”  repudiate  scientific  laws,  scientific  rational  study  of  Chinese 
society,  the  study  and  use  of  progressive  ideas”.29 

Speculating  on  China’s  national  specifics  during  the  1930s  were  also 
the  Trotskyites  (alleging  that  China’s  history  did  not  agree  with  the  laws 
of  social  development  of  European  countries),  one  of  outstanding  Trot¬ 
skyites,  Ye  Qing,  called  for  a  “sinicisation”  of  Marxism  in  order  to  use 
it  in  China.  By  that  he  implied  changing  (biangeng)  the  form  of  Marx¬ 
ism:  “It  must  change  its  form  so  that  a  new  thing  could  appear,  a  Chi¬ 
nese  thing,  unlike  the  old  one.  That’s  what  is  called  sinicisation  . 

Such  a  position  made  Trotskyites  exaggerate  the  national  at  the 
expense  of  the  international.  Indeed,  in  any  country,  China  included, 
Marxism  is  ought  to  be  used  with  an  eye  to  the  concrete  historical  situa¬ 
tion  But  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  there  is  a  “sinicised  Marxism.  This,  in 
fact,  is  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  international  character  of  Marx¬ 
ism,  to  tearing  Marxism  to  pieces  and  dragging  them  into  national 
apartments”.  Trying  to  justify  the  opposition  of  the  national  to  the :  inter¬ 
national  by  the  fact  that  Marxism  originated  in  Europe,  the  Trotskyites 
discarded  general  laws  of  history,  equally  inherent  in  the  history  of  all 

countries,  including  China.  '  .  ...  „ 

Chinese  Marxists  took  on  the  whole  a  correct  position  in  this  question. 
Marxism,  they  pointed  out,  is  international  by  its  very  essence.  This 
means  that  Marxists  in  different  countries  have  a  common  theory,  com¬ 
mon  views  on  problems  and  a  common  method  of  solving  them.  Besides, 
all  Marxists  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  different  their  ways,  have  a 
common  goal— communism,  their  interests  are  interconnected.  According 
to  Chinese  Marxists,  “the  mastering  of  specifics  meant  the  mastering 
in  concrete  conditions  of  China  of  specific  manifestations  of  the  general 

laws  of  social  development”.31  .  .  . 

The  truth  of  Marxism  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  scientific 
theory  revealing  the  laws  of  development  of  an  objective  world,  of  society 
and  social  transformations.  And  although  these  laws  manifest  themselves 
in  various  specific  forms  in  specific  countries,  this  circumstance  does  no 
belittle  the  universal  truth  of  Marxism,  said  the  works  of  Chinese  Marx¬ 
ists  At  the  same  time  they  stressed  that  Marxism  constitutes  a  scienti  c 
method  a  guide  to  an  objective,  concrete  analysis  of  problems,  to  exami¬ 
nation  of  concrete  conditions  in  a  specific  country.  In  this  connection  they 
cited  a  well-known  pronouncement  by  V.  I.  Lenin  in  his  work  What  the 
" Friends  of  the  People"  Are  and  How  They  Fight  the  Social-Democrats, 
pertaining  to  the  methodology  of  Marxist  theoretical  principles:  Marx  s 
theory  is  to  investigate  and  explain  the  evolution  of  the  economic  system 
of  certain  countries,  and  its  ’application’  to  Russia  can  be j  only '  the  « inve¬ 
stigation  of  Russian  production  relations  and  their  evolution,  employrng 
the  established  practices  of  the  materialist  method  and  of  theoretical  poli- 

tlCacSsenMarxists  also  used  the  term  “sinicisation”  of  Marxism,  and 
with  two  meanings:  first,  it  meant  the  teaching  of  Marxism  in  a  language 
understandable  by  common  Chinese  people  and  with  the  “s®  °frS‘"es3t 
historico-philosophical  material  and  events  of  modern  Chinese  reality, 


29  Ai  Siqi,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  67-68. 

30  Quoted  from  Ai  Siqi,  Op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

31  Ai  Siqi,  Op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

32  V  I  Lenin  Collected  Works,  Vol.  1,  pp.  266-267. 

33  See,'  for  example,  Hu  Sheng,  Introduction  to  Dialectical  Materialism,  Shanghai, 
1939,  Foreword,  p.  if. 
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second,  it  implied  the  use  of  general  Marxist  ideas  with  an  eye  to  con-^ 
crete  conditions  of  China,  its  specifics.  An  example  of  such  Sinicisation 
was  thought  to  be  the  use  by  the  CPC  in  its  revolutionary  struggle  of 
Sun  Yatsen’s  three  popular  principles  and  the  thesis  on  the  leading  role 
of  the  proletariat  in  a  bourgeois-democratic  revolution.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  “Sinicisation  of  Marxism 
was  not  erroneous  at  all.  Speaking  of  the  application  of  Marxism  to  the 
concrete  conditons  of  Chinese  society,  Chinese  Marxists  emphasised  that 
it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  general  principles  worked  out  by  Marx  and 
Engels,  the  scientific  methodology  of  dialectical  and  historical  materia- 

Still,  some  nationalist-minded  CPC  members  had  a  different  under¬ 
standing  of  the  “Sinicisation”  of  Marxism,  as  giving  Marxism  a  national 
form  before  its  application.  They  distinguished  an  abstract  and  concrete 
Marxisms  (the  latter  meant  a  Marxism  in  a  national  form).  At  first  sight 
it  may  seem  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  concepts 
of  “applying  general  ideas  of  Marxism  to  the  concrete  conditions  of  Chi¬ 
na”  and  “giving  Marxism  a  national  form”.  However,  if  in  the  first  case 
it  is  a  matter  of  creative  use  of  Marxism  in  the  conditions  of  each  count¬ 
ry  i.  e.,  a  matter  of  taking  into  account  the  relationship  of  the  general 
and  the’ particular,  then  in  the  second  case  it  is  a  matter  of  opposition  of 
the  national  and  the  international,  of  rejecting  the  universal  character  of 
the  general  ideas  of'the  theory  of  Marxism.  . 

Dealing  with  the  perspectives  of  socialist  revolution  in  the  country, 
Chinese  Marxists  had  first  of  all  to  work  out  such  problems  as  ways  and 
stages  of  revolutionary  transformations,  political  power  and  economic 
programme  of  the  transitional  period,  the  limits  of  a  political  alliance 

with  the  bourgeoisie.  ,  .  „  _ 

In  the  late  1930s,  the  CPC  came  up  with  a  concept  of  new  democ¬ 
racy”  which  meant  different  things  to  its  different  supporters.  For 
instance,  in  works  of  a  number  of  Chinese  Marxists  it  meant  a  transition 
of  society  from  capitalism  to  socialism.  At  that  stage  the  development 
of  capitalist  production  relations  was  not  banned,  given  the  leading  role 
of  the  socialist  sector  of  the  economy.  “In  the  process  of  construction  of 
a  new  democratic  society,  wrote  Shen  Zhiyuan,  the  socialist  element  (the 
state  economy)  is  gradually  acquiring  ever  greater  positions  while  the 
share  of  private  capital  is  gradually  decreasing^and  the  whole  of  society 
is  moving  ever  nearer  to  the  gates  of  socialism.  35 

The  system  of  political  power  must  represent  an  alliance  ot  all 
democratic  forces,  including  the  national  bourgeoisie  (small  and  medium 
entrepreneurs).  But  the  leading  role  (“political  leadership  in  this 
alliance  and,  consequently,  in  society,  must  belong  to  the  proletariat 
Shen  Zhiyuan  put  “new  democracy”  in  China  on  a  par  with  people  s 
democracy”  in  Eastern  Europe.  Evidently,  such  an  approach  was  of  a 
creative  nature,  it  aimed  at  providing  a  historical  perspective  to  the  uni¬ 
ted  front  of  democratic  forces  (constituting  an  alliance  of  different  class¬ 
es  and  social  groups)  that  came  into  being  during  the  anti-Japanese  war. 
The  striving  to  fill  the  slogan  “new  democracy”  with  a  new  meaning. 


«  See  a  series  of  works  by  D.  A.  Smirnov.  Characterising  the  role  °f  thc  sl®8“"  °{ 
“new  democracy"  at  the  turn  of  the  1930s-1940s  M.  F.  Yuryev  wrote  the  foUowm^ 
“The  puttine  forward  of  the  conception  of  “new  democracy  was  double-edged.  Un  the 
one  hand,  i^was  an  attempt  to  create  a  special  theory,  fitting,  in  Mao  Z®foni?  Xe  of 
China's  conditions...  On  the  other  hand,  it  pursued  a  d.rectly  pragmatK  object  ve  of 
splitting  the  national  and  petty  bourgeoisie  from  the  Guomindang  "1  °r^ /c*® 
the  latter  and  contribute  to  the  CPC’s  future  victory  in  the  struggle  for  power  (See 
M  F  Yuryev,  The  Communist  Party  of  China— A  Short  Historical  Sketch.  In  The  P 
pie’s  Republic  of  China  in  1981.  Moscow,  1985  p.  212). 

as  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Shehui  xingtai  fazhan  shi.  Shanghai,  1949  p.  64. 

38  See  Shen  Zhiyuan,  Xin  zhengzhi  xuc  di  ziben  wenh,  Shanghai,  1949,  p.  41. 
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to  bring  its  interpretation  closer  to  the  concept  of  “people’s  democracy”, 
constitutes  the  most  progressive  tendency  in  the  ideological  situation  of 
the  1940s. 

Works  of  Marxists  not  only  helped  disseminate  the  ideas  of  Marxist 
philosophy,  but  played  an  important  role  when  it  came  to  exposing  the 
unscientific  character  of  bourgeois  sociology.  Widely  popular  among  the 
intelligentsia  in  the  1930s-1940s  were  the  views  of  Hu  Shi,  who  propoun¬ 
ded,  in  part,  the  idea  of  slow  and  gradual  (“drop  by  drop”)  reforms,  with 
a  reference  to  Charles  Darwin:  “Darwin’s  evolutionary  teaching  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lesson  to  us.  Such  an  understanding  of  evolution  as  changes  in 
nature  and  artificial  selection  constitute  changes  drop  by  drop,  therefore 
any  complex  phenomenon  cannot  be  created  at  one  go.  Positivism,  which 
proceeds  from  Darwinism,  holds  that  only  a  gradual,  drop-by-drop  impro¬ 
vement  is  true  evolution”.37  Chinese  Marxists  rightly  noted  that  Hu  Shi 
referred  to  Darwinism  in  order  to  deny  sudden  leaps,  i.  e.,  revolutionary 
changes  in  social  development. 

In  the  then  conditions  of  China  a  special  role  was  played  by  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia  whose  many  representatives,  close  as  they  were  to  workers  for 
economic  and  social  reasons,  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement.  This  even  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  view  that  the  majority 
of  Chinese  intellectuals  were  revolutionaries. 38  However,  Chinese  Marx¬ 
ists  fully  realised  that  the  intelligentsia  cannot  play  an  independent  role 
in  a  revolution,  or  guide  it,  the  latter  role  can  be  shouldered  only  by  the 
proletariat.  Their  ideas  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  were  on  the 
whole  in  the  framework  of  Marxism.  They  emphasised  that  the  essence  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  not  in  violence  but  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  socialism.39 

In  conclusion,  an  important  point  had  to  be  stressed.  The  works  of 
Chinese  Marxist  philosophers  under  dicsussion  were  mainly  published  in 
regions  controlled  by  the  Guomindang.  For  this  reason  their  influence  was 
largely  limited  by  the  circles  of  intellectuals,  students,  young  people. 
A  major  part  of  the  party  cadres  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  those  pub¬ 
lications.  Under  the  military  and  political  conditions  of  China  at  the  time 
their  contents  could  hardly  become  immediately  known  to  party  members 
working  in  the  liberated  regions.  That,  undoubtedly,  put  a  limit  on  the 
dissemination  of  Marxist  philosophy. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
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37  Hu  Shi,  Wencun  ( Collection  of  Works),  Shanghai,  1925,  Foreword. 

38  See  Wu  Liping,  Ai  Siqi,  Weiwu  shi  guati,  1939,  p.  79. 

39  Wu  Liping,  Ai  Siqi,  Op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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RESTRUCTURING  OF  ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT  IN  CHINA 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  133-137 


[Article  by  B.N.  Basov] 

t  he  economic  reform  now  under  way  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
I  is  in  its  eighth  year,  and  has  involved  China’s  main  economic  sectors. 
According  to  Renmin  ribao  (May  1986),  “consolidation,  mastering,  supple¬ 
mentation  and  improvement”  are  the  essence  of  the  reform  in  towns. 
“Improvement”  in  China  stands  for  the  technical  retooling  of  the  natio¬ 
nal  economy,  the  improvement  of  the  management  system,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  enterprise  independence.  ,  m 

According  to  the  Chinese  press,  the  reform  of  the  management  system 
is  primarily  aimed  at  enhancing  enterprise  independence,  getting  rid  o 
petty  tutelage  from  above  and  optimising  the  structure  of  direct  manage¬ 
ment  by  way  of  introducing  a  “system  of  director  responsibility  .  To  this 
end  the  terms  of  responsibility  of  party  committees  an^£[^ec!or^, are  to  be 
reconsidered.  According  to  Gongren  ribao  (June  7  1986),  in .  the  course 
of  the  reform  party  secretaries  at  enterprises  must  realise  the  need  to 
grant  enterprise  directors  full  authority  in  regard  to  production  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  understand  that  party  committees  functions  are  those  of 
control  and  moral  support  rather  than  administration.  The  newspaper 
reports  that  as  of  now,  the  system  where  directors  have  assumed  perso¬ 
nal  responsibility,  is  effective  at  over  20,000  enterprises  participating  m 
the  economic  experiment.  Experience  has  shown,  the  newspaper  conclu 
des  that  this  system  "makes  it  possible  to  ensure  strict  production  mana¬ 
gement  and  effective  overall  administration  at  enterprises  as  a  whole, 
under  the  conditions  of  deeper  division  of  labour  and  specialisation  in 
production,  higher  technical  and  production  requirements,  more  complex 

cooperative  links  and  other  factors”.  .  .  *  «•  _ 

The  Chinese  press  and  leaders  at  all  levels  view  the  system  of  direc¬ 
tor  responsibility  as  an  “instrument  for  effecting  the  reform ’ 
vely  inside  enterprises”.  As  Gongren  ribao  wrote  on  June  7  1986,  the 
management  system  reform  now  under  way  is  at  a  turning  point  °f  r®.R 
lacing  the  old  structure  with  a  new  one  ;  the  old  structure  still  cont 
nuing  to  “perform  its  role,  while  the  new  one  is  yet  imperfect  Economic 
restructuring  is  a  dynamic  and  complex  process.  A  search  for  new 
more  rational  structures  is  made  in  the  process,  and  enterprises  which 
constitute,  as  the  newspaper  put  it,  the  “primary  cells  of  the  socio-econo¬ 
mic  organism”  are  now  in  the  focus  of  the  reorganisation.  ,  ... 

Gongren  ribao  quotes  some  directors  complaining  that  it  is  rather  d 
ficult  to  perform  administrative  functions  in  a  situation  where  the  m 
eement  system  is  being  restructured  while  its  legal  basis  has  not  yet 
been  straightened  out.  But  these  difficulties,  the  Chinese  press  notes,  are 
only  natural  and  can  easily  be  explained.  The  system  of  collective  lea 
dership  by  party  committees”  has  for  many  years  been  in  operation  in 
the  country.  The  switch-over  to  the  system  of  director  responsibility,  _ 
Goneren  ribao  commented  on  June  11,  1986,  is  an  immense,  large-scale 
refofm  involving  not  only  regulated  distribution  of  authority  and  respon- 
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sibilitv  among  higher-up  organisations  and  enterprises  but  also  improved 
management  and  administration  within  enterprises.  This  is  a  lengthy  and 
comolex  process  which  cannot  be  speeded  up  by  decrees  exclusively.  In  it 
commentarj^orf  June  11,  1986,  Oongren  ribao  said  that  many  enterprise 
directors  complained  that  although  there  were  more  than  30  provisions  in 
the  State  Council’s  decrees  regarding  enterprise  management  reorganisa¬ 
tion  and  the  expansion  of  enterprise  independence,  only  as _  few  as  seven 
or  eight  such  provisions  were  implemented  in  a  way  they  should.  Higher- 
up  bodies,  the  newspaper  explains,  “let  go  of  authority,  as  people  let  go 
of  a  kite,  leaving  the  string  in  their  hands”.  Many  old  attitudes  toward 
management  “have  struck  deep  roots  at  enterprises  and  continue  to  exert 
an  influence”.  In  this  setting,  the  newspaper  says,  views  and  ideas  are 
primarily  to  be  changed  drastically”,  if  the  system  of  director  responsibi- 

lltyMany  Articles  have  appeared  in  the  Chinese  central  press  recently 
which  generalise  the  experience  of  introduction  of  the  director  responsibi¬ 
lity  system  and  its  positive  results.  A  commentary  in  Rentnm  ribao 
(May^,  1986)  under  the  eye-catching  headline:  There  Is  N°Way  Back. 
Go  Ahead  by  Introducing  the  System  of  Director  Responsibility.,  ^ly¬ 
sed  the  situation  at  a  number  of  Peking  enterprises 
ning  of  the  experiment.  Today,  the  system  is  active  at  155  Peking  public- 
owned  industrial  enterprises.  One-third  of  city  industrial  plants,  they  pro¬ 
vide  over  60  per  cent  of  its  gross  industrial  output  and  tax  revenues  The 
enterprises  involved  in  the  economic  experiment  are  more  efficient 
as  Compared  with  other  plants  According  to 
bao,  in  1985  the  aggregate  value  of  industrial  output  t  gas 

enterprises  participating  in  the  experiment  increased  by  15  P|r  cent  fls 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  tax  revenues  were  up  9.4  P^r  c^t, 
the  corresponding  average  figures  for  other  enterprises  were  4.6  and 
2  61  per  cent  Extending  its  full  support  for  the  experiment,  Renmin  ribao 
writes  that  each  year  the  contribution  of  the  participating  enterprises 
grows  bigger,  as  does  the  income  of  workers  and  employees,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  interests  of  all:  the  state,  the  enterprises,  the  workers 

and k^ennuTribao  observer  writes  that  the  preliminary  results  of  ^ 
experiment  show  that  the  “system  makes  enterprises  .more  viable  and 
enhances  their  technical  level  and  economic  efficiency  .  Chinese  econo 
mists  believe  that,  if  introduced,  the  system  will  make  it  possible  to  carry 
through  a  “comprehensive  internal  reform  at  enterprises  .  The  experiment 
is  to  be  extended  during  this  year  to  involve  another  00  enterprise^  As 
a  result,  “this  system  will  embrace  more  than  half  of  the  public-property 

601  Chinese  mest'Sports  indicate  that  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
the  system  are  assessed  in  other  major  cities  as  well.  The  Zhengzhou  city 
committee1  held  a  seminar  of  enterprise  directors  and  party  committee 
secretaries  to  discuss  how  to  effect  the  system  and  solve  problems  that 
it  involves  The  newspaper  writes  that  over  the  past  two  years  the  system 
of  ’management  has  been  reorganised  at  more  than  90  hxal  enterprises, 
which  has  boosted  production  and  increased  enterprise  efficiency. 

Information  on  the  positive  aspects  of  effecting  the  system  of  director 
responsibility  at  individual  enterprises  has  been  appearing  gather  fre¬ 
quently  in  China’s  central  newspapers  in  recent  months.  Specifically,  on 
June  fo  1986  Gongren  ribao  published  an  article  on  the  successes  of 
the  Second  Radio  Components  Plant  in  Tianjin”.  After  the  system  of  d  - 
ctor  responsibility  had  been  introduced  at  the  plant,  its  income  over  the 
past  year  increased  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  while 
its  hard  currency  earnings  from  exports  went  up  100  per  cent.  In  th 
setond  ten-day  period  last  May,  the  plant  was  given  three  bonuses  for 
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1h„  host  articles  produced  in  the  industry.  The  newspaper  says  that  this  was 

a?Pelv  due  to  better  management,  above  all  because  "decisions  arc  now 
made^nd  implemented  quickly”.  Formerly,  many  valuable  suggestions 
were  simplyTuried  in  protracted  discussions.  The  newspaper  gives  an 
marnoTe  when  making  a  business  trip  to  study  market  opportunities,  the 
SPs  director  Tinned  during  the  course  of  several  days  on  y,  a  number 
£  profitable  agreements  on  producing  two  million  variable  capacitors 
tot  fwhh  lS  enterprises  P  Formerly,  this  would  have  taken  many 

To?J  an!  a'Tommel^  on  In/roducfng  this  system  at  the  cement  plant 

21  ^"future'ThTTesMnsibimy  of  enterprise  directors  is  going  to  be 

ssSrsi^STJirs-K,"?  swws 

^nerta!'rhtmdarkle3i0yStb^  tt^Sio?  ^  o^ork^ 

employees”  ,  ona)  responsibility  primarily  affects  and 

exercise  control  have  adopted  the  following  procedure 

Sispp 

ctor Te0sSponCsib°myPTheeChinLe  press  spotHgtvls  'J^  wPrriencc  o^paKy 

jaa^vsss^SStiai’e 

would  interfere  with  virtually  any  trifle  T< iday  he  's  Pn™r^(ivitics  of 

newsTTpeTwentTn  t^y!  did  not  under- 
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stand  the  secretary’s  behaviour  and  why  he  voluntarily  gave  up  administ¬ 
rative  authority,  and  even  reproached  him.  The  newspaper  viewed  the 
party  secretary’s  position  as  conforming  to  the  general  policy  line  of  the 
CPC  leadership,  as  a  positive  example  to  be  followed  by  other  secretaries. 
The  article  reported  how  the  party  committee  helped  the  administration 
to  tighten  up  labour  discipline  and  resolve  other  production  problems. 

The  reform  of  enterprise  management  system  seems  to  encounter  more 
serious  difficulties  in  provinces  than  it  does  in  the  capital,  where,  as  Ren¬ 
min  ribao  wrote  on  May  5,  1986  the  party  committee  secretaries  of  the 
enterprises  participating  in  the  experiment  “enthusiastically  carry  out  the 
necessary  work  and  earnestly  support  the  directors”.  Party  committees 
are  mainly  engaged  in  organisation  and  propaganda  activities.  Renmin 
ribao  notes  that  it  is  essential  for  the  party  work  to  “permeate  the  entire 
process  of  economic  activities,  but  party  activists  must  not  get  involved 
in  direct  economic  activities”.  When  dealing  with  key  pi  oduction  prob¬ 
lems  the  newspaper  says,  party  committees  must  take  the  initiative  in 
organising  people,  thus  ensuring  the  fulfilment  of  economic  objectives. 

Renmin  ribao  gives  the  example  of  “correct  activities”  by  the  party 
committee  of  the  medical  appliances  plant  in  Peking.  To  speed  up  the  rate 
of  production  expansion,  the  plant  director  decided  to  give  over  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  simple  parts  and  standard  equipment  to  other  enterpri¬ 
ses.  Part  of  the  workers  and  employees  did  not  Understand  how  important 
and  profitable  that  decision  was.  Confronted  with  that  problem,  the  news¬ 
paper  writes,  the  party  committee  explained  the  advantage  of  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  need  for  the  division  of  production  and  for  cooperation 
with  other  enterprises.  In  doing  so,  it  relied  on  old-timers  among  the 
technical  and  administrative  personnel.  As  a  result,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
cludes,  the  director’s  decision  was  implemented,  yielding  definite  benefits. 

The  changed  pattern  of  relations  between  party  committees  and  direc¬ 
tors,  especially  in  dealing  with  personnel  matters,  is  the  chief  element  of 
the  system  of  directors’  personal  responsibility.  As  Renmin  ribao  notes, 
relations  between  party  and  administrative  bodies  take  on  a  new  form 
ensuring  a  decisive  role  for  managers  in  production. 

Many  administrative  and  economic  decisions,  especially  regarding 
strategic  matters,  writes  Renmin  ribao,  are  not  taken  exclusively  by  the 
directors  of  enterprises  participating  in  the  experiment.  Active  part  in 
drafting  most  decisions  is  taken  by  experts,  party,  trade  union  and  other 
public  organisations.  Specifically,  Renmin  ribao  reports  that  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  based,  rational  system  of  decision-making”  has  been  developed  and 
adopted  at  the  auto  engine  plant  in  Peking.  The  director  outlines  a  pro¬ 
blem  and  sets  objectives.  His  deputies  set  up  working  groups  to  study 
and  analyse  the  problem  together  with  their  entire  production  units.  These 
units  work  out  possible  variants  drawing  up  relevant  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  documents.  The  administration,  party  and  trade  union  organisa¬ 
tions  in  turn  give  their  analysis  and  assessment  of  the  draft,  ana  make 
inquiries.  The  final  decision  is  made  at  a  production  meeting  chaired  by 
the  director.  It  is  clear,  Renmin  ribao  writes,  that  this  method  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  preserves  the  system  of  director  responsibility,  yet  there  is 
no  need  to  worry  that  the  director  may  make  an  important  decision  mdi- 

Chinese  press  reports  and  statements  by  PRC  leaders  indicate  that 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  director  responsibility  now  extends 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  and  is  turning  into  an  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  general  reform  of  economic  management.  According  to  Ren¬ 
min  ribao,  on  March  15,  1986,  Zhao  Ziyang,  Premier  of  the  PRC  State 
Council,  addressed  a  standing  session  of  the  State  Council  discussing  the 
results  of  the  State  Council-sponsored  First  All-China  Workers  Meeting 
jon  Implementing  the  Structural  Economic  Reform  in  Towns.  He  called 
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for  practical  measures  to  “implement  the  system  of  production  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  develop  further  the  initiative  of  experienced  workers  and 
employees”.  The  Chinese  press  also  notes  that  the  documents  of  party  and 
administrative  bodies  regarding  the  Seventh  Five-Year  Plan  adopted  at 
the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Sixth  National  People’s  Congress  held  in  the 
spring  of  1986,  reaffirm  the  need  to  improve  the  system  of  management, 
specifically  to  introduce  the  system  of  director  responsibility. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
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STATE  POLICY  TOWARD  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  PRC  DESCRIBED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  138-148 

[Article  by  P.M.  Kozhin,  candidate  of  historical  sciences] 

The  policies  the  CPC  and  the  PRC  leadership  pursue  towards  religion 
and  religious  organisations  have  been  shaped  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  PRC.  Three  main  organisational  and  functional  levels  can 
be  outlined  in  the  relevant  activities.  These  are,  first,  the  activity  of 
government,  above  all  legislative,  bodies,  the  CPC  CC  and  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Front.  Second,  this  is  the  work  of  the  officially  recognised 
religious  associations,  institutions  and  organisations  directly  engaged  in 
running  definite  spheres  of  religious  activities.  Third,  the  operation  of  the 
various  religious  communities  themselves.  The  first  of  the  two  above-men¬ 
tioned  levels  are  described  in  detail  in  scientific  publications  and  the 
press  whereas  the  third  can  be  described  mostly  on  the  basis  of  indirect 
data  which  are  difficult  to  verify.1 

In  the  1949  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  PRC  all  problems  were 
reduced  to  the  attitude  of  people’s  power  to  the  religions  of  national 
minorities.  Article  53  said:  “All  national  minorities  are  free  to  develop 
their  languages  and  dialects,  preserve  or  perfect  their  customs,  traditions 
and  religious  practices”. 

The  attitude  to  religion  is  formulated  in  the  Constitution  of  1954 
(Article  88):  “Citizens  of  the  PRC  enjoy  freedom  of  creed”.  So,  on  the 
one  hand,  freedom  of  creed  applied  to  all  citizens  of  the  country  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wording  of  this  article  was  abstract. 

Article  28  of  the  1975  Constitution  dealt  with  a  package  of  democratic 
freedoms  (speech,  correspondence,  assembly,  organisation,  procession, 
strikes,  etc.)  including  the  provision  “on  the  freedom  of  professing  a  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  freedom  not  to  profess  a  religion  but  to  promote  atheism”. 

In  the  1978  Constitution  this  provision  is  singled  out  in  Article  46, 
a  sign  of  increased  attention  to  religious  issues.  It  was  exactly  when  this 
Constitution  was  in  force  that  patriotic  religious  organisations,  contacts 
with  religious  circles  abroad  and  contacts  between  religious  associations 
inside  the  country  began  to  be  revived. 

It  was  also  during  the  period  of  this  Constitution  that  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  PRC  was  introduced.  It  contains  articles  directly  dealing 
with  religious  issues.  Article  99  provided  for  punishment  for  “the  use  of 
feudal  prejudices  and  sectarian  organisations  in  pursuit  of  counterrevolu¬ 
tionary  activity”,  while  Article  147  said  that  “government  officials  unlaw- 

1  In  Religions  and  Societies  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  Ed.  by  C.  Caldarola,  Ber¬ 
lin,  New  York,  Amsterdam,  1982,  pp.  551-577;  H.  Waldenfels,  Religion  in  China,  Eind- 
rucke  von  einer  Chinareise,  Stimmen  der  Zeit,  1983,  T.  2,  s.  95-109;  G.  Evers,  Die 
christiche  Kirclie  der  Volksrepublic  China,  “Herder  Korrespondenz.  Monathefte  fur  Ge- 
sellschaft  und  Religion”,  1984,  Juli,  Jg.  38,  s.  325-329;  F.  Kiirschner,  Mit  Christas  fur 
das  Neue  China,  “Junge  lvirche"  (Bremen)  1982  Jg.  43;  H„  6,  s.  297-299;  L.  Ladany, 
Ultimas  novedades  sobre  la  Iglesia  en  China,  “Crilerio”  (Buenos  Aires),  1982,  v.  27, 
pp.  232-234;  J.  Charbonnier,  Catholiques  de  Chine  en  Communion  de  foi,  “Information 
Catholiques  Internationales”,  No.  578/15,  Sept.  1982,  pp.  3-9,  46. 
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fully  denying  citizens’  freedom  of  creed  and  violating  the  customs  and 
mores  of  national  minorities”  are  subject  to  punishment.  Article  165  said 
that  punishment  is  to  be  meted  out  to  “sorcerers  and  witch  doctors  who 
use  prejudices  to  disseminate  absurd  rumours  and  extort  property  . 

Lastly,  Article  36  of  the  1982  Constitution  says:  Citizens  of  the  PRC 
are  free  to  pursue  their  religious  faith.  No  state  institutions,  public  orga  ¬ 
nisations  or  individuals  are  permitted  to  coerce  citizens  to  profess  reli¬ 
gion  or  not  to  profess  religion.  Discrimination  against  religious  citizens 
and  non-religious  citizens  is  not  allowed.  The  state  protects  normal  reli¬ 
gious  activity.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  use  religion  for  activities  directed  at 
undermining^ public  order,  causing  harm  to  the  physica  health  of  citizens 
and  at  obstructing  the  system  of  state  education.  Religious  fraternities 
and  religious  forces  shall  not  be  subject  to  foreign  influence  .  This  article 
shows  that  the  attitude  to  religion  has  been  substantially  reconccptuali- 
sed  in  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  previous  constitution.  The 
number  of  publications  on  matters  related  to  religion  has  also  grown. 
Press  reports  covered  the  following  subjects:  1)  correlation  between  the 
concents  of  “religion”,  “religious  prejudices  and  vestiges  of  the  past 
(the  term  “religfons”  refers  to  big  religious  systems  that  have  found 
expression  in  relevant  official  documents  and  are  embodied  in  either 
national  or  regional  associations  with  their  own  governing  bod  es  , 
2)  instances  of  violence  against  individuals  when  the  latter  choose  thei 
values  or  general  regulations  concerning  freedom  of  conscience,  3)  fac 
te,  ying  fo  damage  to  the  health  of  citizens  (tor  instance  by  sorcerers 
and  also  in  instances  envisaged  by  articles  99,  145,  and  17  o!  the  PRC  s 
Criminal  Code  of  1979);  4)  correlation  between  religious  rites  and  ethno- 
i±lir3i  rl]stoms  (the  press  warned  against  confusing  them);  5)  condem- 
nat S  of  the  TctiSy  Sf  a  number  of  Catholic  organisations  that  refused 
‘to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  “patriotic  Catholic  church”  and  recogni¬ 
sed  the* right  of  the  Roman  Curia  to  “interfere  in  the  country  s  /"ft™  i 
affairs”.  Some  research  conducted  at  the  time  was  also  reflected  in  a 

nU ' AtCthef  same  tim?  the  CPC  CC  was  working  out  a  principled  approach 
“to  evaluating  the  role  of  religion  in  a  socialist  country  . 

Yang  Jingrcn,  Head  of  the  United  Front  Department  under  the  CPC 
CC  said  in  the  middle  of  1983  that  Hu  Yaobang  had  endorsed  a  docu¬ 
ment  concerning  these  problems.  The  ideological  directives  of  the 
CC  concerning  religious  activity  under  socialism  were  recorded  in 
Article  36  of  the  1982  Constitution.  A  detailed  commentary  was  offered 
fn  the  open  editorial  ‘‘Our  Party’s  Guiding  Principles  the  Question  o 
Rplicrinn  Under  Socialism 2  3.  The  organ  of  the  CPC  CC  stated  nrst  oi 
all  that  some  eligious  teachings  had  existed  in  China  or  millenniums. 
Chinese  Buddhism  is  more  than  2000  years  old,  Taoism-over  1700, 
Islam— 1300,  whereas  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  had  appeared  mostly 

aft<Betlievers1are  few  among  the  present  Chinese  people,  especially  among 
the  Han  population,  Hongqi  noted.  But  in  the  case  of  more  than  a  dozen 
ethnic3 minor Ui es  some  religions  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

popidatjom  feudal,  scmi.feudal  and  semi-colonial  epochs  all 

religions  were  undfr  the  control  of  the  ruling  classes.  Later,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  churches  found  themselves  under  the  control  of  fore  g 
colonialist  and  imperialist  forces. 


2  In  Niu  Xinfang,  Spirits  and  Feudal  Prejudices, 
Religion”,  Shanghai,  1982  (in  Chinese),  etc. 

3  Hongqi,  June  16,  1982,  No.  12,  pp.  3-8. 


Shijiazhuang,  1981; 
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After  the  emergence  of  the  PRC  the  religious  situation  has  changed 
radically,  Hongqi  points  out.  The  elimination  of  social  relations  connected 
with  exploitation  of  man  by  man  turns  the  contradictions  determined  by 
religion  into  contradictions  within  the  working  people  themselves,  that 
is  deprives  these  contradictions  of  an  antagonistic  nature.  But  religious 
questions  do  not  lose  their  importance  in  the  field  of  attaining  the  inter- 
nal  spiritual  unity  of  society,  in  its  socialist  transformation 

Religion,  Hongqi,  continues,  belongs  to  phenomena  that  are  inevitable 
in  certain  epochs  of  social  development,  is  a  product  of  class  society  and 
is  used  by  the  ruling  classes  as  an  “instrument  of  the  spiritual  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  masses”.  .  ,  „„  , 

Under  the  socialist  system  “the  class  foundations  for  the  existence  ot 
religion  are  in  the  main  removed.  But  customs  cannot  be  fully  uprooted 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  Internal  causes  for  their  preservation  in 
the  modern  socio-economic  development  also  exist.  This  explains  the 
Party’s  attention  to  questions  of  religious  life  because  it  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  religion  will  wither  away  quickly  with  the  coming  of  socialism 
and  its  further  development  in  the  economy  and  culture.  The  view  that 
religious  ideas  and  activity  can  be  suppressed  by  force  is  even  farther 
away  from  Marxist  precepts  concerning  religion.  It  is  totally  wrong  and 
extremely  dangerous”,  Hongqi  states.  . 

Further  on,  the  article  contrasts,  the  correct  course  of  the  CPC  in  res¬ 
pect  of  religion  to  the  “left”  mistakes  in  this  field  during  the  period  ot 
the  “great  cultural  revolution”  by  Lin  Biao  and  the  counterrevolutionary 
group  of  Jiang  Qing  “which  destroyed  the  Party’s  entire  work  in  the  field 
of  religion”.  This  counterposing  can  be  presented  in  the  form  ot  the 

following  table  (see  page  141).  ......  ■ 

One  of  the  main  duties  of  the  CPC  at  the  new  historical  stage,  Hongqi 
writes  is  further  resolute  policy  of  the  freedom  of  creed,  of  strengthening 
and  expanding  the  patriotic  and  political  ties  of  religious  groups,  educa¬ 
ting  them  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  socialism,  inducing  their  posi¬ 
tive  elements  to  struggle  for  building  a  new  mighty  socialist  state,  tor 
uniting  Taiwan  with  the  PRC,  for  strengthening  universal  peace  etc. 

Further,  the  editorial  in  Hongqi  says  that  the  Party  continues  to 
encounter  obstacles  and  difficulties— consequences  of  the  leftist 
course — and  that  overcoming  them  will  depend  on  the  conscious  attitude  of 
every  party  functionary  to  religious  issues.  The  Constitution  has  establi¬ 
shed  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  it  is  the  Party’s  cause  to  protect  this 
freedom.  “It  is  a  long-term  policy  of  our  Party  to  respect  and  protect  reli¬ 
gious  freedoms.  This  is  a  policy  which  must  be  pursued  until  religion 
finally  withers  away  naturally”. 

One  should  not  forget,  however,  the  editorial  continues,  that  religious 
freedom  implies  personal  choice  for  each  citizen  and  this  presupposes  also 
a  whole  number  of  conditions  determining  relations  between  religious 
organisations  and  the  state:  1)  the  principle  of  separation  of  re  lgion  an 
the  state;  2)  under  no  conditions  can  religion  interfere  in  the  policy  ot 
the  state,  in  juridical  activities,  in  school  education  or  universal  education; 
3)  under  no  circumstances  can  the  privileges  of  religious  [eudalis m,  t e 
system  of  religious  enslavement  be  revived;  4)  religion  shall  not  be  used 
to  oppose  the  leadership  of  the  party  or  the  socialist  system,  to  violate 
national  unity,  or  to  conduct  under  religious  camouflage  propaganda 
against  Marxism-Leninism  or  the  thought  of  Mao  Zedong  .  T 
Party  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  personnel  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  religious  workers  and  show  special  concern  for  their  patriotic 

^Thenfare  eight  patriotic  religious  organisations  in  the  PRC:  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Buddhist  Society,  the  Chinese  Taoist  Society, 

Society,  the  Chinese  Catholic  Society,  the  Chinese  Catholic  Admim 
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Successes  the  Party  scored  In  religious 
work  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
PRC 


Destructive  activity  during  Activity  to  correct  the 
the  period  of  the  “cultural  mistakes  (after  1976) 
revolution” 


1.  “We  have  eliminated  the  forces  of 
imperialism  operating  within  the 
church  and  asserted  the  correct  di¬ 
rection  of  independence  (dissemi¬ 
nation,  administration  and  self¬ 
maintenance).  So  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  previously  inst¬ 
ruments  of  abuse  by  imperialism, 
became  an  independent  movement 
of  Chinese  believers.” 

2.  “We  have  removed  the  privileges 
of  religious  feudalism  and  its  oppres¬ 
sive  system,  and  also  exposed  the 
reactionary  and  negative  elements 
who  used  religion  as  a  camouflage, 
so  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Islam 
have  been  freed  of  domination  and 
exploitation  by  reactionary  class¬ 
es.’  ’ 

3.  “We  have  achieved  the  freedom 
of  creed.  The  masses  of  religious 
people  not  only  experienced  the 
transforming  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  liberation  together  with  the 
entire  people  but  also  began  to 
rejoice  in  the  right  of  religious 
freedom.” 


4.  “We  also  wanted  to  win  over, 
unite  and  educate  believers  spon¬ 
soring  a  big  groups  of  patriotically- 
minded  people  among  believers.” 


5.  “We  helped  them  promote  inter¬ 
national  ties  and  imparted  to 
these  ties  a  positive  form.” 


“Their  use  of  violence 
against  religion  resulted 
in  a  situation  when  some 
counterrevolutionary  and 
negative  elements  turned 
against  the  revolution  in 
an  anti-constitutional 
way  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting  religious 
‘rights’.” 

“They  destroyed  national 
unity  by  classifying  cer¬ 
tain  customs  of  ethnic 
minorities  as  religious 
rejudices  and  by  forcibly 
anning  them.” 

“They  went  so  far  as  to 
forcibly  forbid  religious 
people  to  exercise  their 
usual  religious  rites  and 
destroyed  or  shut  down 
places  of  worship.” 

“They  [the  ‘Gang  of 
Four’.  —  P.  K.)  destroyed 
patriotic  religious  orga¬ 
nisations  and  groups  of 
positive  elements  who  ac¬ 
cepted  socialism.” 

“They  treated  patriotic 
believers  and  the  masses  of 
believers  as  ‘objects  of 
dictatorship’  and  most 
flagrantly  subjected  re¬ 
ligious  circles  to  unjust 
and  false  trials.” 


See  point  5 


“With  the  aim  of  conti¬ 
nuing  and  implementing 
the  policy  in  respect  of 
religion  we  have  reope¬ 
ned  temples,  mosques, 
churches  and  places  of 
worship.” 


“We  have  revived  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  patriotic  orga¬ 
nisations  and,  having 
united  them,  won  them 
over  to  our  side  and  are 
educating  the  masses  in 
religious  circles.” 


“We  corrected  the  unfair 
decisions  and  resumed  in¬ 
ternational  friendly  reli¬ 
gions  ties  while  coming 
out  at  the  same  time  aga¬ 
inst  the  destructive  in¬ 
fluence  of  hostile  foreign 
religious  forces.” 


live  Commission,  the  Chinese  Catholic  Collegium  of  Bishops,  the  Chinese 
Protestant  Movement  for  Three  Types  of  Independence,  and  the  Christian 

Council.  ,  .  ...  .  .  ,, 

“It  is  the  task  of  each  of  these  religious  patriotic  associations  strictly 

to  observe  the  interests  of  flic  Party  and  government  while  exercising 
freedom  of  conscience,  to  continuously  assist  the  broad  masses  of  believers 
in  achieving  a  high  level  of  patriotic  and  socialist  consciousness,  to 
ensure  the  believers’  constitutional  rights,  and  organise  the  broad  popular 
masses  belonging  to  religious  organisations  to  carry  out  normal  religious 
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work...  All  patriotic  religious  organisations  must  accept  guidance  by  the 
party  and  the  government.  The  cadres  should  conduct  talks  and  joint 
work  with  representatives  of  religious  organisations  in  a  well-wishing 
manner,  give  them  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  their  own  tasks  and 
not  interfere  in  what  is  within  their  competence.  This  is  how  a  correct 
functioning  of  religious  associations  can  be  attained  and  only  in  such  a 
way  can  they  vigorously  conduct  their  necessary  work  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  constitution  and  legality,  become  truly  full-fledged  religious 
organisations  and  exercise  functions  of  liaison,  making  it  possible  foi  the 
Party  and  the  government  to  win  over  the  masses  of  believers  to  their 
side,  to  unite  and  educate  them.” 

There  is  a  strong  need  in  the  country  to  provide  believers  with  places 
where  they  could  worship  and  engage  in  normal  religious  activity,  Hongqi 
goes  on.  “As  to  the  religious  activities  carried  out  there— glorifying 
Buddha,  reading  of  suras,  burning  of  incense,  as  well  as  services,  pray¬ 
ers,  reading  of  the  Gospel,  sermons,  masses,  baptisms,  monk  initiations, 
religious  holidays,  religious  rites  performed  at  home,  etc— all  this  should 
be  carried  out  by  religious  organisations  and  the  believers  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  laws.  Nobody  shall  interfere  in  these  matters.  All 
places  of  worship  are  run  by  the  State  Bureau  for  Religious  Cults.  The 
religious  associations  and  their  staff  members  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  no  religious  actions  can  violate  public  order 
and  production  activity.  Nobody  shall  conduct  atheistic  propaganda  in 
places  of  worship  and  start  discussions  with  masses  of  believers  on  issues 
of  faith  or  atheism.  But  neither  shall  religious  organisations  and  believers 
preach  outside  places  of  worship,  seek  new  converts,  spread  religious 
treatises  and  writings  that  have  not  been  approved  officially.  Well-known 
temples,  mosques  and  churches  are  not  only  places  of  worship  but  have  a 
big  historical  and  cultural  importance  and  should  be  protected  in  the 
full  meaning  of  this  word.  Both  the  structures  and  their  environs  should 
be  in  good  condition.  Silence  must  be  kept  around  because  they  are 
meant  for  historical  sightseeing. 

It  is  impermissible  to  use  religious  organisations  as  a  cover  for  anti¬ 
government  political  activity.  This,  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  feu¬ 
dal  prejudices,  the  activity  of  reactionary  sects,  witch  doctors  and  orac¬ 
les  is  punishable  by  law.  All  forms  of  deceiving  people  and  inflicting  mate¬ 
rial  damage  on  them  with  the  help  of  prejudices  are  punishable  by  the 
authorities.  In  the  event  of  a  recurrent  violation  of  laws^the  offenders, 
already  punished  for  this  earlier  should  be  convicted  again”. 

Two  directions  should  be  distinguished  among  the  PRC’s  religious 
organisations  connected  with  foreign  circles,  Hongqi  points  out.  The  first 
comprises  the  organisations  that  have  “big  importance  for  strengthening 
China’s  political  influence”  while  the  second  one  includes  those  function¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  plans  of  foreign  reactionary  forces  influencing 
China’s  religious  circles.  For  this  purpose,  in  particular,  questions  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  underground  church,  a  “church  of  the  catacombs”  in  the  PRC, 
of  missionarism,  etc.,  are  being  discussed. 

Work  with  believers  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  work  with  the  mass¬ 
es  with  firm  reliance  on  Marxist-Leninist  theoretical  guidelines.  Thus,  a 
scientific  criticism  of  idealism  must  be  conducted  and  more  attention 
given  to  the  atheistic  education  of  the  people,  especially  the  younger 
generation.  One  should  not  forget  that  membership  in  the  party  rules  out 
the  right  to  profess  any  religion.  True,  here  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
living  conditions  of  the  national  minorities,  with  the  bulk  of  population 
professing  either  Islam  or  Lamaism.  In  this  case  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  attitude  to  religion  by  party  members 
of  the  specific  nationality.  But  among  the  Han  population  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  have  no  relevance  for  nationality. 
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On  the  whole,  the  Hongqi  editorial  concludes,  problems  of  religious 
life  are  deeply  linked  with  social  life  and  should  be  under  constant  and 

close  Party  control. 


-T  here  are  only  four  large-scale  religious  organisations  that  unite  rch- 
T  eious  communities  and  through  them  the  masses  of  believers:  Buddh¬ 
ist  Maoist  the  Catholic  Society  and  the  Protestant  Movement  for  Three 
Types  of  Independence.  The  other  organisations  listed  'n  Hongqi  arc 
vafious  governing  bodies  of  Christian  societies.  One  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  lengthy  gap  in  the  study  of  the  activities  of  religious  com 
mSnities  in  the  period  from  1966  to  the  late  1970s  when  religious  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  PRC  could  be  carried  out  only  clandestinely.  The  forms  o 
religious  activity  officially  permitted  by  the  leadership  (even  so  starting 
only  with  the  1970s)  were  limited  to  religious  ceremonies  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  international  meetings  with  representatives  of  countries  where 

'''uSng^XiartcrainoloCT1  aTtho'  above-mentioned  “gamwtion^  arc 

pariv  and  government  among  the  believers.  Second,  by  virtue  of  their  inter 

of  religious  groups  and  communities,  on  the  one  ha  ,  "  . 

^Directorate  for  Religious  Affairs  of  the  State  Council)  and  also  party 
bodies  (United  Front  Department)  dealing  with  religion  on  the  other 
hand  thev  create  a  possibility  for  implementing  the  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  by  pa?ty  anPd  state  bodies  in  the  affairs  of  a  religious  commu¬ 
nity  ThS  they  represent  the  interests  of  religious  communities  and  gua¬ 
rantee  the ’loyal  activity  of  their  relevant  religious  organisations.  Fourth, 
they  serve  as  liaison  between  Chinese  patriotic  religious  orpmsations 
and  international  forums  of  the  given  confessions  or .ee^crally  religious 
ones,  and  represent  Chinese  religious  communities  on  the  international 

UCIln  1983  the  Peking  magazine  Zhongguo  jiankuang  briefly  described 
ihp  ctato  nf  affairs  in  the  various  religious  communities  now  existing  in 
China^H  ateo  dealt*  with  time  and  historical  conditions  of  the  origination 
of  their  institutes  and  assessment  of  the  present  situation  of  he  relevant 
religious  patriotic  societies  The  number  of  publications  on  rehgious  mat- 
eis  has  now  sharp?y  declined  in  the  central  Chinese  press.  Tins  can  be 
explained  by  the  separation  of  internal  religious  life  with  those  of  . 
manifestations  that  might  have  international  3 dy  0r 

in  listing  religious  organisations  persists  in  these  publicati  >  • 

The  Buddhist  Society,  set  up  in  1953,  has  been  operating  since  late 
1980  after  the  4th  Conference.  Zhao  Puchu,  a  poet,  scholar  and  spccia- 
list  on  the  history  and  theory  of  Buddhism,  was  elected  preside 
Society  All  trends  of  Buddhism  existing  in  the  PRC  including  Lama  sm 
and  Mahayana  the  biggest  branches  of  the  Buddhist  teaching  in  > 

arc ?unSdym  the  Buddhist  Society.  The  Buddhist  academy  in  the  Fayuan- 
xia  temple  in  Peking  resumed  its  activities  «n  Decern  ranging 

ctiiHorUs  were  enrolled  A  one-year  school  for  some  200  students  ranging 
from  f8tor40  was  opened  at  the  jixta  monastery  near  Nantong  m 

the  autumn  of  1982. 

‘  In  j\7~ Sovik,  Religion,  Religious  Institutions  and  Religious  Possibilities  in  China, 

"atlTc  Bush!  ^ReHgion^fo  Communist  China, J Nashville,  1970;  W.  Eichorn,  Religio¬ 
ns  in  China,  Stuttgart,  Berlin  u.  a.,  1973,  S.  385-400. 
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A  two-year  school  for  Buddhist  monks  was  opened  in  Peking  in  March 
1985.  A  graduation  ceremony  was  held  in  Shanghai  in  September  at  the 
local  two-year  Buddhist  school.  Of  the  22  graduates  12  were  sent  to  the 
main  temples  of  Shanghai  while  the  rest  will  continue  their  education 
at  the  Buddhist  academy.  A  special  relief  fund  came  into  being  in  June 
1982  to  assist  in  spreading  Buddhist  culture  and  education  in  China.  The 
startup  of  10,000  yuan  was  donated  by  its  honorary  president  and  15,000 
yuan  by  the  Japanese  Buddhist  Society. 

A  celebration  meeting  devoted  to  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Buddh¬ 
ist  Society  in  the  PRC  was  held  early  in  December  1983  during  the  2nd 
Session  of  the  4th  Conference.  The  president  of  the  society  made  a  report 
in  which  he  set  before  Chinese  Buddhists  the  tasks  connected  with  the 
new  phase  of  the  development  of  Buddhism  in  the  PRC.  It  said  that  Buddh¬ 
ism  should  uphold  the  interests  of  the  socialist  society  because  only  the 
PRC  has  given  Chinese  Buddhists  full  equality.  Buddhists,  the  report 
stressed,  should  help  central  and  local  bodies  of  power  in  implementing 
religious  freedoms  and  for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  Buddhist  Society  is  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
government  and  believers  and  that  any  deviation  from  Party  s  instructions 
inflicts  damage  on  Buddhism. 6 

Work  to  restore  Buddhist  holy  places  in  Tibet  is  now  directly  connec¬ 
ted  with  religious  life  of  the  population.  More  than  10,000  lamas  and 
other  Buddhist  clergymen  gathered  in  Lhasa  early  in  June  1984  to  celeb¬ 
rate  the  anniversary  of  Buddha.  Forty  five  Buddhist  monasteries  have 
been  reopened  by  now.  The  main  monastery  in  Lhasa  annually  gets  dona¬ 
tions  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  yuan.7  A  whole  number  of  reports 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  Dalai-Lama’s  return  to  China.8  A  delega¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  Buddhists  attended  the  14th  Buddhist  World  Conference 
in  Sri  Lanka  in  August  1984.9  In  October  1985,  the  PRC  was  visited  by 
a  delegation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Buddhist  Association  of  Singapore. 
In  February  1985,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  220-vo- 
lume  Buddhist  canon  in  the  coming  decade. 

The  Islamic  Society  was  formed  in  1953.  After  the  4th  Confe¬ 
rence  (April  1980)  it  was  headed  by  Zhang  Jie  (Honorary  President  Shi- 
hedi  Burkhan).  A  delegation  of  16  Chinese  Moslems  visited  Mecca  in 
1979  and  since  then  groups  of  up  to  20  people  make  such  trips  annually. 
The  Institute  of  Islamic  Theology  is  attended  by  40  students.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1955  but  there  were  no  classes  in  the  period  from  1966  to  1982.  In 
March  1982,  ten  Chinese  students  were  sent  to  study  at  the  Higher  Isla¬ 
mic  School  in  Cairo.  There  has  been  a  new  publication  of  the  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Koran  (with  parallel  texts  in  Arabic  and  Chinese). 
Moslem  classics  have  begun  to  be  published  again.  Thirty  four  young 
Moslem  clergymen  completed  six-month  courses  in  Ningxia,  the  autono¬ 
mous  region  of  Chinese  Moslems,  in  1983.  Some  2,000  imams  are  very 
advanced  in  age,  so  there  is  a  strong  need  to  train  new  ones.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Islamic  Theology  was  formed  in  Ningxia  in  September  1985  and 
enrolled  20  students  for  a  five-year  course  of  training. 

In  connection  with  preparations  for  the  international  Islamic  confe¬ 
rence  in  Karachi  (Pakistan)  in  1984  the  leadership  of  the  society  pub¬ 
lished  materials  confirming  freedom  of  creed  in  the  PRC.  According  to 
data  cited  by  the  President  of  the  Society  Haji  Mohammed  Ali  Zhang  Jie, 
Islam  is  professed  by  10  of  the  PRC’s  55  ethnic  minorities,  or  about  14 
million  people  (seven  million  Moslems  live  in  Xinjiang  alone).  There  are 


*  Renmin  ribao,  Dec.  7,  8,  1983. 
i  Ta  Kung  Pao,  June  28,  1981. 

8  China  Aktuell,  1984,  Juni,  S.  310;  September,  S.  489. 

9  Buddhists  for  Peace,  1985,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  p.  52. 
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20,000  mosques.  With  improvements  in  transport  the  number  of  pilgrims 
travelling  to  Mecca  has  sharply  increased.  There  were  about  a  thousand 
of  them  in  1984,  or  thrice  as  many  as  in  1983. 10  According  to  the  same 
data,  more  Chinese  pilgrims  have  visited  Mecca  in  the  years  of  the 
PRC’s  existence  than  throughout  the  entire  previous  history  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  community  in  China.  The  press  reports  mass  attendance  of  religious 
ceremonies  by  Chinese  Moslems  and  the  positive  attitude  the  authorities 
show.  On  July  1,  1984  more  than  150,000  Moslems  in  Peking  took  part 
in  the  concluding  festivities  of  Ramadan.  A  reception  was  held  at  the 
Palace  of  Culture  of  Nations  attended  by  Saifuddin,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Koran  into  the  Uighur  language  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Xinjiang.  The  translation  was  done  in  1983  by  the  Xinjiang  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Social  Sciences. 

The  Taoist  Patriotic  Society  was  founded  in  1957  and  re¬ 
sumed  its  work  in  1980.  At  first  its  activity  was  on  a  limited  scale.  It 
held  meetings  in  Peking  on  December  3-10,  1984  to  mark  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Society’s  first  establishment.  Topics  of  patriotic  work 
of  Taoists  were  discussed.11  At  present  there  are  almost  a  hundred  Taoist 
monasteries  in  China.  The  training  of  Taoist  clergy  has  been  organised 
at  the  Baiyun  temple  in  Peking.  Sixty  students  have  been  trained  there 
in  the  past  two  years.  The  Baiyun  temple  is  the  main  national  sanctum 
for  the  quanzhen  (“protection  of  truth”)  Taoist  sect  which  is  also  one 
of  the  leading  Taoist  organisations  in  Taiwan.  But  the  historical  centres 
of  this  sect  are  naturally  on  the  mainland  and  their  envigoration  is 
remarkable.  The  Baiyun  temple  in  the  south-western  part  of  Peking  has 
been  restored  and  opened  to  visitors — tourists  and  believers.  Statues 
of  Laozi  and  other  Taoist  saints  have  been  reinstated  for  public  display. 
The  first  stage  of  restoring  the  monastery  on  Mount  Maoshan  (Jiangsu) 
has  been  completed.  It  is  one  of  the  four  main  Taoist  centres.  The  trend 
represented  there  reflects,  it  is  said,  the  elaboration  of  the  forms  of 
man’s  interaction  with  forces  of  good  and  the  possibilities  of  extending 
human  life”,  and  it  is  also  widely  represented  in  Taiwan.  The  restoration 
of  this  huge  complex  pursues  several  aims:  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  Taoist  patriotic  society  on  the  broad  masses  of  people,  to  create  a 
new  tourist  centre  devoted  to  the  traditional  culture  of  China  and  the 
way  of  life  of  Taoists,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  “overseas  Chinese” 
to  the  traditional  Taoist  religious  centres.  Local  authorities  have  been  very 
helpful.  Many  of  the  local  clergymen  there  have  had  a  special  education 
while  two  of  them  are  trained  in  Peking.  The  monastery  receives  up  to 
a  thousand  believers  and  visitors  a  day. 12  A  film  about  the  Xiucnmiao 
(Suzhou)  temple  devoted  to  Taoist  rituals  has  been  made  mostly  for 
foreign  audiences.  Taking  part  in  the  film  are  19  old  priests  (the  film 
lasts  205  minutes),  guardians  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Taoism.  The 
film  is  of  interest  not  only  to  Taoists.  In  the  opinion  of  specialists,  it  is 
a  major  ethnographical  and  historico-cultural  document.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  work  by  the  Taoist  patriotic  society  is  directed  at  foreign 
circles  interested  in  Taoism  and  at  foreign  tourists  who  come  to  the  PRC 
for  educational  purposes. 

Confucianism  does  not  have  its  own  religious  organisation.  It 
is  studied  by  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  World  Religions  of  the  PRC 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences.  A  symposium  on  Confucianism,  held  in  April 
1983  in  Qufu,  the  home  town  of  Confucius,  attracted  180  participants.13 
A  material  has  been  published  on  the  living  offsprings  of  Confucius. 

*"  China  Aktuell,  1983,  Mai,  S.  276;  1984  Mai,  S.  250;  Juli,  S.  273. 

11  Renmin  ribao,  Dec.  11,  1984;  China  Akiuell,  1984,  Dezembcr,  S.  712,  713. 

15  Ta  Rung  Pao,  April  26,  1984. 

13  China  Reconstructs,  1983,  No.  8,  p.  31. 
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Christian  societies  and  organisations  are  represented  irt  the 
PRC  in  several  forms.  The  patriotic  organisation  of  Catholics  consists 
of  the  Chinese  Catholic  Society,  the  Chinese  Administrative  Commission 
and  the  Chinese  Collegium  of  Bishops.  There  are  two  similar  Protestant 
organisations:  the  Chinese  Protestant  Movement  for  Three  Types  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Christian  Council. 

Among  Catholic  organisations  only  the  Chinese  Patriotic  Catholic 
Society  is  truly  mass  scale  in  nature.  It  was  revived  in  1980.  A  theologi¬ 
cal  Catholic  seminar  numbering  60  students  (supervised  by  Bishop  Du 
Shihua)  was  opened  in  Peking  in  September  1983.  The  students  were 
chosen  from  among  200  applicants  sent  by  Catholic  communities  and 
churches.  The  six-year  seminar  studies  Catholic  theology,  history  of  the 
church,  ethics,  rituals,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  modernise  instruction  because 
it  has  been  found  that  the  former  missionary  textbooks  translated  from 
Latin  contained  many  “mistakes”.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  semi¬ 
nar  has  the  support  of  both  religious  and  government  quarters.  Another 
two  seminars  have  been  opened  in  Shanghai  and  Shenyang,  and  a  thrid 
was  opened  in  October  1984  in  Xian. 

Western  observers  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  complexities  in  the 
relationship  of  the  PRC’s  Catholics  with  the  Vatican.  When  speaking  at 
a  ceremony  in  May  1983  devoted  to  the  memory  of  two  Italian  missio¬ 
naries  who  perished  in  Guangdong  in  February  1930,  the  Pope  noted  that 
a  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  church  is  possible.14  But  the  Chinese  patrio¬ 
tic  Catholic  church  refuses  to  recognise  the  Vatican’s  administrative,  poli¬ 
tical,  organisational  and  ideological  authority. 

A  delegation  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Council  headed  by  the  Angli¬ 
can  Bishop  Ding  Guangxun  visited  Britain,  Sweden,  Finland  and  the 
FRG  in  October  1982.  On  this  occasion  even  such  a  critically  inclined 
commentator  as  Brunhild  Staiger  (FRG)  stated:  “The  fact  that  foreign 
and  even  ecumenical  contacts  are  becoming  possible  for  Chinese  Pro¬ 
testants  is  a  further  indicator  of  the  success  of  the  steps  taken  in  pre- 
vious  years  to  rehabilitate  the  church  in  China”.15  Subsequent  events, 
however,  showed  that  this  question  is  much  more  complicated. 

The  attitude  in  the  PRC  to  Chinese  Christians  is  determined  mainly 
by  concern  about  possible  interference  in  the  country  s  internal  affairs 
through  international  Christian  institutions.  Hence,  in  particular,  is  the 
different  approaches  of  the  authorities  to  organisations  of  Protestant  cnur- 
ches  that  were  united  in  1951  into  the  so-called  “movement  for  three 
types  of  independence”  (“self-government,  self-reliance,  self-propagan- 
da”)  and  to  organisations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 16  Beginning  in 
1979  the  leaders  of  China’s  Protestant  organisations  are  regularly  drawn 
into  work  to  develop  cultural  ties  with  corresponding  foreign  circles  In 
December  1983,  the  PRC  was  visited  by  Archbishop  of  Canterburry  Chri¬ 
stopher  Runcey.  In  an  interview  to  the  Hong  Kong  weekly  Dagongbao 
after  the  visit  he  expressed  hope  of  further  developing  religious  freedom 

The  situation  within  the  Catholic  church  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
complicated.17  The  country’s  leadership  sought  to  wrest  the  Catholic  coni- 
munity  away  from  the  Pope’s  power,  to  make  it  self-governing  as  t  e 
Protestant  movement.  It  was  already  in  February  1951  that  a  conference 
of  the  Vatican’s  bishops  decreed  that  an  independent  Chinese  Catholic 


14  China  Aktuell,  1983,  Mai,  S.  267;  September,  S.  646. 

16  ^express*  my  deep  gratitude  to  L.  M.  Gudoshnikov  for  kindly  supplying  material 
on  the  PRC’s  delations  with  the  Vatican.  (A.  Halimarski.  Stosunki  Cm-Watykan  w 
latach  1979-1982,  Srpawy  miedzynarodowe,  Warszawa,  1983,  No.  1°,  s. 

17  In  P.  Y.  K.  Tchao,  A.  Lazzarotto,  Cattohcessimo;  P.  Y.  K.  Tchao,  Crist tanessimo, 
La  Cina  contemporanea  (Roma),  1979,  pp.  124-127;  274-288. 
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church  would  be  a  dissentient  organisation.  This  opinion  was  upheld  by 
Pope  Pius  XII.  Subsequently,  however,  this  rigid  position  was  softened 
and  reoeated  attempts  were  made  to  settle  relations.  .  .  ,  . 

More  than  20  bishops  not  approved  by  the  Vatican  were  appointed  in 
1  qcq  a  vear  after  the  creation  of  the  Chinese  patriotic  society  of  Catho- 
lies  and  by  now  their  number  has  reached  50  Actually  t  was  a  ready 
in  the  195(5s  that  the  Catholic  church  in  the  PRC  split  into 
church  and  the  “church  in  the  catacombs”,  the  ‘‘church  ?fTsl  6  'r u  moo  * 
ter’s  activity  especially  as  regards  Jesuits,  was  banned.  In  March  1983  a 
proup  of  Jesuits  was  accused  of  collaborating  with  foreign  representatives, 
SaSSnd  attempts  to  threaten  state’s  sovereignty  and 
peace  It  is  noteworthy  that  nothing  was  said  about  what _  functions 
priests  had  performed  and  where.  In  this  connection  note  should  be  taken 
of ^he  remarks  by  Father  Ladislav  Ladany  that  at  present  there  is  no 
s[ngle  and  monohthic  “church  of  catacombs”,  that  only  separate  autono¬ 
mous  organTsations  of  this  type  exist  and  that  this  “church’  docs  not 
hTe  a  well-elaborated  hierarchy. '«  Hans  Waldcnfeld,  a  Jesuit  who  visited 
the  PRC  in  1982  expressed  the  Vatican’s  intent  to  establish  contacts  with 
Catholics* On  the  WRC.  He  recalled  that  such  ideas  had  been  expressed  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  connection  with  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  arri 
vafin  China  of  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  Matteo  Ricci  “who  succeeded 
in  creating  a  bridge  between  the  church  and  Chinese  culture  .  , 

The  Archbishop  of  Marseilles,  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray  spoke 
harshly  about  hi^visit  to  the  PRC  in  February-March  1980.  He  alleged 
that  the  patriotic  Catholic  organisation  “toes  the  line  of  the  authoritie  , 
has  few  followers  and  is  of  minor  importance  whereas  the  church  of  the 
catacombs”  is  very  strong.  He  insisted  on  the  unification  of  both  chur¬ 
ches  It  is  believed  that  the  case  of  Bishop  Dominique  Tang  Iming,  a 
Tp^nit  was  an  attempt  to  find  an  internal  settlement  of  relations  ^mong 
SL  Catholics  and  “new  forms"  of  contacts  with  the  Vat  can.  In  No- 
vember  1980  on  doctors’  advice  Dominique  Tang  Iming  left  for  Hong 
Knncr  for  treatment  On  arriving  in  Hong  Kong  he  announced  his  loy  y 
to°the  Pope^and*  theince' wen  t  to  the  Vatican  where  the  Pope  approved  him 

as  Archbishop  of  Canton  (1981).  Peking,  naturally, *«rnal  S&alrs 
ment  unlawful  and  qualified  it  as  interference  in  China  s  'nternal  alt  . 

In  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  CPC  CC  and  the  "Kt  govern 
ment  all  unlawful  actions  connected  with  interference  of  foreign .powers 
into  the  country’s  internal  affairs  including  actions  taken  under  the  gu»- 
of^  reli  gious  ones  are  punishable  criminal  offences  With .support .from  the 
authorities  the  patriotic  Catholic  community  in  the  PRC  its  Admtmstra 
tive  Commission  and  the  Collegium  of  Bishops  assumed  in  the  person 
of  their  guiding  bodies  the  responsibility -  for  preparing  md  j^.a^  g 
new  bishops.  This  has  been  practiced  in  the  PRC  since  1958.  1  ° 
bishops  (Li  Xide  and  Jin  Luxian)  were  initiated  in  Shanghai  s  main 

Xuiiahuei  cathedral  on  January  27,  1985.  .  f  contacts 

Hone  Kong  remains  so  far  one  of  the  permanent  conduits  for  contacts 

with  thegcfftian  church  in  the  West.  After  the  agreement  on  the  future 
of  this  British  colony  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Hong  Kong  diocese  wa. 
among  the  200  guests  invited  to  attend  the  celebrations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  PRC’s  35th  anniversary.  During  the  Hong  Kong  delegation  s  visi 
to  Peking  in  September  1984  it  was  officially  announced  that  freedom 

S  woull be  preserved  there  after  1997  as  well  In i  1984,  for  the 
first  time  after  the  “cultural  revolution",  Chinese  leadership  ^'^aves  of 
rpst  in  the  memory  of  prominent  Catholics  of  the  past.  1  g  •  . 

three  early  Christian  missionaries-Matteo  Ricci,  Adam  Schall  von  Bell 
and  Ferdinand  Verbicst— in  the  Christian  cemetery  in  a  Western  suburb 

,a  In  L.  Ladany,  La  Iglcsia  en  China,  Critcrio,  1982,  No.  1881. 
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of  Peking  have  been  restored.  The  cemetery  was  badly  damaged  during 
the  “cultural  revolution”.  At  the  same  time  the  Vatican  is  taking  a  tough¬ 
er  stand  in  respect  of  the  Chinese  patriotic  Catholics.  On  February  28, 
1984  Pope  John  Paul  II  received  seven  Catholic  bishops  from  Taiwan 
together  with  a  group  of  Chinese  who  live  in  Rome  and  addressed  them 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  “patriotic  Catholic  church” 
in  the  PRC.  He  stated  that  the  Catholics  of  Taiwan  are  a  church  commu¬ 
nity  maintaining  “ties”  with  Catholics  on  the  “mainland”,  that  is  in  the 
PRC. 

The  Patriotic  Protestant  Church.  Celebrations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  movement  for  “three  types  of  inde¬ 
pendence”  (self-reliance,  self-education,  self-propagation),  that  is  for  the 
full  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  Christian  church  in  all  matters  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  life,  for  its  independence  on  external  sources  of  income,  political 
doctrines  and  congregation  imposed  from  the  outside  was  held  in  Peking’s 
Palace  of  Culture  of  Nations  on  August  5,  1984.  The  movement  came  into 
being  and  developed  within  the  framework  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
the  PRC.19  This  idea  began  to  be  implemented  by  the  patriotic  Catholic 
church  in  the  PRC  as  well.  At  a  conference  in  Peking  in  1984  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Council  Ting  Guansun  said  that  the  Chri¬ 
stian  faith  enjoys  freedom  in  the  PRC,  that  1,600  churches  had  been  reo¬ 
pened  (about  2,000  as  of  February  1985),  that  Christianity  had  become 
firmly  established  on  Chinese  soil,  that  there  were  three  million  Prote¬ 
stants  in  the  country,  who  actively  participate  in  socialist  construction  and 
that  their  faith  was  not  a  target  in  the  campaign  of  struggle  against 
“spiritual  pollution”.  There  are  seven  Protestant  theological  seminaries 
in  the  country.  .  ,  ... 

Most  observers  and  experts  on  problems  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  PRC  stress  the  PRC  leadership’s  desire  to  include  Christian  patriotic 
organisations  into  the  system  of  planned  international  contacts. 

A  well-elaborated  system  of  legislative  and  administrative  rules  gover¬ 
ning  relations  between  people  of  various  denominations  and  state  bodies 
and  socio-political  organisations  was  created  in  the  PRC  in  the  period 
from  1979  to  1982.  The  overall  approach  of  the  country’s  leadership  to 
believers  is  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  latter’s  participation  in  social 
labour  and  the  formation  of  new  social  relations,  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  country’s  socio-economic  base.  Loyal  to  the  state,  the  believers 
ensure  their  constitutional  right  to  freedom  of  creed  and  the  non-believers 
their  right  to  atheist  propaganda.  At  the  same  time,  in  conditions  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  church  from  the  state  society  as  a  whole  and  its  main  insti¬ 
tutions  get  a  number  of  additional  educational  possibilities  in  respect  of 
representatives  of  the  religious  circles  because  clergymen  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  are  educated  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  Besides,  it  has  become  easier 
to  establish  international  contacts  with  friendly  organisations  of  believers. 
Believers  are  also  drawn  into  efforts  to  maintain  and  restore  those  natio¬ 
nal  monuments  of  culture  which  are  simultaneously  holy  places  of  indi¬ 
vidual  religious  denominations  and  communities. 

These  provisions  are  being  implemented  throughout  the  1980s  with 
due  consideration  to  the  specifics  of  the  present  stage  of  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  PRC. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
CSO:  1812/130-E 

19  Renmin  ribao,  Aug.  6,  1984. 
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BOOK  ON  U.S.  POLICY  IN  CHINA,  SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  REVIEWED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  149-151 

[Review  by  V.V.  Arunov  of  book  "Kitayskaya  politika  SSbA  i  sovetskaya 
diploroatiya,  1942-1954"  [U.S.  China  Policy  and  Soviet  Diplomacy,  1942-1954] 
by  A.N.  Ledovskiy,  Moscow,  Nauka,  1985,  287  pages] 

The  reviewed  monograph  continues  the 
study  of  current  and  in  many  respects  new 
subjects  in  Soviet  historiography,  first  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  author  in  his  earlier  book1. 

Essentially,  it  was  the  first  Soviet  publica¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  struggle  waged  by 
Soviet  diplomacy  against  the  US  im¬ 
perialist  policy  towards  China  in  postwar 
years. 

With  an  eye  to  recent  materials,  Lcdovs- 
ky’s  new  study  compares  the  China  policies 
the  USSR  and  the  USA  pursued  during 
World  War  II  and  in  the  first  postwar  de¬ 
cade.  These  are  very  significant  periods  in 
China’s  contemporary  history  and  arc  most 
grossly  distorted  by  the  US  historiography. 

Interestingly,  the  author  approaches  this 
problem  on  a  tripartite  basis  which  involves 
the  USSR,  the  USA  and  China,  while  tradi¬ 
tionally,  other  authors  focus  on  bilateral  re¬ 
lations.  This  technique  is  used  to  analyse 
major  foreign  policy  activities,  documents 
and  materials  of  that  period.  A  special  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  China-related  problems 
that  have  not  yet  been  analysed  or  need 
more  in-depth  study. 

To  do  so,  Ledovsky,  introduces  new  scien¬ 
tific  data  from  the  USSR  Foreign  Policy 
Archives.  The  author  uses  many  documents 
of  the  US  State  Department  and  Congress 
and  various  publications  that  appeared  in 
the  United  Slates,  China  and  other  countries. 

Very  helpful  here  is  his  personal  experience 
of  diplomatic  work  in  China  and  the  USA 
during  the  reviewed  period,  including  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  many  international  events. 

The  author’s  analysis  of  these  documents 
reveals  radical  differences  in  the  role  and 
place  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA  in  China’s 


1  See  A.  M.  Ledovsky,  USSR ,  USA  and 
Peoptc's  Revolution  in  China ,  Moscow, 
1979. 
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destiny,  in  their  attitudes  towards  Japan’s 
aggression  in  China  and  the  struggle  the 
Chinese  waged  against  the  Guomindang  for 
the  victory  of  the  popular-democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  and  socialism. 

Claims  by  the  US  bourgeois  historiography, 
its  official  quarters  and  propaganda,  that 
in  relations  with  China  the  United  States 
was  invariably  guided  by  the  ideals  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  caring  for  the  good  of  the  Chinese, 
are  invalid.  Facts  testify  that  Washington 
always  tried  and  persists  in  its  urge  to  make 
China  junior  partner  in  its  aggressive  po¬ 
licies  in  the  Far  East  and  to  subordina¬ 
te  China’s  economy  to  its  monopoly  inte¬ 
rests. 

The  author  makes  it  clear  that  the  US 
continues  its  strategic  policy  towards  China 
in  a  traditional  manner.  To  reach  its  goals 
the  United  States  chose  any  means  and 
took  advantage  of  any  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  as  it  was  most  apparent 
during  Japan’s  aggression  in  China.  Up  until 
the  attack  on  the  Pearl  Harbor,  the  US  had 
been  the  principal  supplier  of  arms,  aircraft 
and  other  military  hardware  as  well  as 
strategic  technology  to  militarist  Japan.  Con¬ 
currently,  Washington  denied  assistance  to 
China  that  fell  a  victim  to  the  aggression. 
The  US  refused  to  sell  arms  to  China  even 
for  cash  money,  turning  down  its  request  for 
loans,,  credits,  etc. 

At  the  Cairo  Conference  in  1943,  the  US 
and  Britain  flatly  refused  to  send  its  troops 
to  China  against  the  Japanese.  They  failed 
to  engage  in  local  operations  in  Burma  as 
they  promised  earlier  to  help  open  the  way 
to  China  through  its  territory.  Later  develop¬ 
ments  demonstrated  that  the  US  evaded  its 
obligations  formalised  in  the  Cairo  Declara¬ 
tion,  includirtg  re-establishment  of  China’s 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan,  Japan’s  reparation 
payoffs,  China’s  participation  in  occupa¬ 
tion  after  its  surrender,  etc. 

Under  the  pretext  of  fighting  against 
Japan’s  occupation  and  speculating  on  Chi¬ 
na’s  difficulties,  Washington  insisted  that  all 
Chinese  armed  forces  be  subordinate  to  its 
Supreme  Command.  The  US  wanted  the  un¬ 
restricted  right  to  use  China’s  material  and 
human  resources  to  establish  its  complete 
power  in  China  and  to  win  domination  in 
the  Far  East  after  the  war.  As  China  refu¬ 
sed  to  comply,  the  US  kept  away  from  mi¬ 
litary  operations  for  the  rest  of  war,  apart 
from  very  limited,  primarily  intelligence  ope¬ 
rations,  of  aviation  stationed  in  China.  Both 
the  US  and  British  command  ignored  China 
in  offensives  against  the  Japanese. 

As  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
was  formed,  the  US  grew  emphatically  hos¬ 


tile  to  China.  Overt  confrontation,  threats, 
blackmail,  economic  blockade,  gross  pressure 
on  other  countries  were  used,  to  discourage 
them  from  recognising  the  PRC  and  to 
isolate  China  on  the  international  arena.  The 
US  blocked  the  re-establishment  of  China’s 
legitimate  rights  in  the  UN,  prevented  libe¬ 
ration  of  Taiwan  and  forced  many  countries 
into  “two  Chinas”  policy. 

When  the  US  staged  its  aggression  in 
Korea,  it  officially  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  military  control  in  Taiwan, 
brought  in  its  7th  Fleet  into  China’s  territo¬ 
rial  waters,  made  several  attacks  on  Chinese 
objects,  tried  to  expand  aggression  from  Ko¬ 
rea  to  China’s  territory,  and  made  threats 
to  use  nuclear  arms  against  it. 

These  features  basically  underlied  the 
US  political  behaviour  towards  China  during 
the  Guomindang  rule  and  after  the  PRC's 
formation.  In  the  late  1960s-early  1970s  the 
US  changed  its  policy  of  harsh  confronta¬ 
tion  with  China  for  rapprochement:  how¬ 
ever,  its  imperialist  nature  and  basic  goals 
were  retained. 

Radically  different  from  the  US  imperial¬ 
ist  course  was  the  USSR’s  policy  based  on 
principles  chartered  by  Lenin.  The  CPSU 
and  Soviet  Government  gave  China  conti¬ 
nuous  support  and  allround  assistance 
throughout  its  protracted  and  hard  struggle. 

From  the  beginning  of  Japanese  invasion 
in  1931,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  state 
to  resolutely  condemn  Japanese  aggressors. 
It  called  on  countries  who  cared  for  peace 
in  the  Far  East  to  stop  them  by  collective 
effort.  The  USSR  then  gave  China  enormous 
and  versatile  aid,  including  credits,  deliveries 
of  arms,  aircraft,  volunteer  pilots,  military 
advisers,  etc.  The  Soviet  Union’s  internation¬ 
alist  policy  promoted  the  growth  of  China 
national-patriotic  forces  in  the  struggle  they 
waged  against  those  who  called  for  sur¬ 
render  and  a  deal  with  Japan. 

During  World  War  II  and  in  postwar 
years,  the  USSR’s  approach  to  the  Chinese 
issue  was  also  in  harsh  contrast  with  the 
US  stance.  At  the"  Cairo  Conference,  for 
instance,  the  US  and  Britain  voted  against 
direct  military  aid  to  China  while  at  the 
Teheran  Conference,  held  almost  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  the  Cairo  forum,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  join  the  war  against  Japan  as 
soon  as  Hitler’s  Germany  was  defeated.  The 
USSR  reaffirmed  its  promise  at  the  Crimea 
£onference  where  it  signed  the  Yalta  Treaty 
on  the  Far  East. 

A  vivid  testimony  to  Soviet  goodneigh- 
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bour  policy  was  given  by  the  bilateral  Ag¬ 
reement  on  Unity  and  Friendship  signed  on 
August  14,  1945  and  by  a  series  of  other 
Soviet-Chinese  accords.  Chinese  progressive 
public  assessed  it  as  the  most  just  agreement 
ever  in  China’s  history.  It  vouched  for  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  Japanese  invaders,  opened  new 
vistas  for  postwar  cooperation,  guaranteed 
China  security  from  new  foreign  aggression. 

Joining  the  war  against  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  only  brought  about  China’s 
emancipation  from  Japanese  colonial  ensla¬ 
vement,  but  also  foiled  the  ominous  plans  at 
a  deal  with  the  Americans,  the  Japanese  and 
the  Guomindang  nurtured  at  the  end  of  war. 

After  Manchuria’s  liberation  from  Japa¬ 
nese  invaders  the  USSR  was  involved  in  a 
tense  struggle  against  US  interference  in  Chi¬ 
na’s  home  affairs,  to  withdraw  US  troops 
and  Japanese  from  China,  to  ban  their  in¬ 
volvement  in  Civil  War,  and  to  democratise 
the  political  life  in  the  country.  Instrumental 
to  these  objectives  were:  a  special  declara¬ 
tion  introduced  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  USSR,  the  USA  and  Britain  (December 
1945);  the  resolution  of  the  1947  Moscow 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  bilateral 
meetings  and  talks  between  the  leaders  of 
the  USSR,  the  USA  and  China,  the  USSR’s 
efforts  in  the  UN,  and  many  other  Soviet 
foreign  policy  actions  which  strongly  suppor¬ 
ted  China’s  struggle  against  the  US  inter¬ 
vention. 

At  the  final  stage  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Soviet  Union  helped  the  CPC  and  the  popu¬ 
lar-democratic  forces  to  frustrate  US  plans 
to  broaden  direct  military  intervention.  The 
Americans  admitted  that  the  Soviet-Chinese 
accord  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Port  Arthur  area  were  a  weighty  warning 
to  the  United  States. 

The  meaning  of  the  USSR’s  internation¬ 
alist  support  and  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
people  grew  emphatically  after  the  PRC  had 
been  formed.  In  response  to  the  US  black¬ 
mail  and  overt  threats,  on  February  14,  1950, 
the  USSR  signed  the  Agreement  on  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Cooperation  with  China.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  granted  it  concessional  loans, 
sent  thousands  of  its  specialists,  helped  it 
launch  industrialisation  and  to  lift  economic 
and  political  blockade  and  guaranteed  the 
PRC’s  security. 

The  analysed  documents  show  the  spirit 
of  genuine  internationalism  that  underlied 
the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  Using  its  broad  ties  with  other  coun¬ 


tries  and  its  international  authority  the 
USSR  and  its  diplomacy  did  everything  in 
its  power  to  consolidate  the  international  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  PRC.  It  waged  a  resolute 
struggle  for  re-establishing  its  rights  in  the 
UN  and  for  Taiwan’s  expulsion  from  this 
organisation,  against  “two  Chinas”  policy. 

During  the  US  aggression  in  Korea,  the 
Soviet  Union  both  actively  supported  North 
Korea  and  rendered  allround  assistance  to 
China.  It  covered  it  from  US  air  raids,  dis¬ 
couraged  Washington  from  expanding  war 
to  China  and  protected  it  from  nuclear 
strikes. 

The  USSR  and  its  diplomacy  played  a 
decisive  role  in  bringing  the  war  in  Korea 
and  Indochina  to  an  end  by  providing  for 
convocation  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  The 
USSR  succeeded  to  have  China  participate 
in  the  conference  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  great  powers.  The  USSR’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  and 

Indochina  was  highly  esteemed  by  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  China,  North  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  by  all  peaceloving  states. 

After  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  Soviet 
Government  continued  to  help  new  China’s 
peaceful  construction.  The  USSR  decisively 
repulsed  all  US  provocations  against  China 
and  its  attempts  to  build  up  tensions  in  the 
Strait  of  Taiwan  and  the  Korean  Peninsula 
areas;  and  foiled  the  US-Chiang  Kaishek  “re¬ 
turn  to  the  continent”  plan. 

A.  M.  Ledovsky’s  book  demonstrates  the 
dynamics  of  tireless  and  effective  struggle 
waged  by  Soviet  diplomacy  against  US  im¬ 
perialism  in  China.  It  gives  an  adequate 
answer  to  those  who  try  to  falsify  the  reali-  • 
ties  of  contemporary  historical  development. 
Indubitably  it  will  help  popularise  the  Le¬ 
ninist  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  applied  to 
one  of  its  major  functions  and  protect  it 
against  various  falsifications. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1987 
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BOOK  ON  RUSSIAN  EXPLORER/ETHNOGRAPHER  OF  AMUR-USSURI  REGION 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  4,  Oct— Dec  86  (signed  to  press 
20  Nov  86)  pp  162-164 

[Review  by  Ye.F.  Kovalev,  doctor  of  historical  sciences  and  professor,  and 
A.P.  Shurygin,  doctor  of  historical  sciences  and  professor,  of  book 
"Vladimir  Klavdiyevich  Arsenyev"  by  A. I.  Tarasova,  edited  by  V.S.  Myasnikov, 
Moscow,  Nauka,  Glavnaya  redaktsiya  vostochnoy  literatury,  1985,  344  pages, 
illustrated] 

[Text]  Vladimir  Klavdiyevich  Arsenyev  is  one  of  Russia’s  great  scientist- 
travelers  along  with  N.M.  Przhevalskiy ,  N.N.  Miklukho-Maklay,  and  P.P. 
Semenov-Tyan-Shanskiy.  As  a  result  of  his  30  years  (1900-1930)  of  geographic, 
ethnographic,  and  archaeological  studies  of  Maritime  Kray,  V.K,  Arsenyev  left 
a  most  valuable  legacy  of  documents  and  literature.  During  his  lifetime,  20 
of  his  books  and  brochures  and  more  than  60  of  his  articles  and  reports  were 
published  (p  5) .  His  scientific— art  books — "Traveling  Through  the  Ussuri 
Territory,"  "Dersu  Uzala,"  "In  the  Wilds  of  the  Ussuri  Territory"  and  others — 
testify  that  V.K.  Arsenyev  was  a  talented  writer  as  well  as  a  prominent 
explorer.  A.M.  Gorkiy  commended  V.K.  Arsenyev’s  books  and  described  them  as 
a  synthesis  of  science  and  literature.  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  M.  Gorkiy 
said:  "You  are  a  combination  of  Brehm  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper." 

Two  sets  of  Arsenyev’s  collected  works — in  two  and  six  volumes — were  published 
posthumously.  In  all,  the  published  works  of  the  outstanding  scholar  number 
more  than  120.  V.K,  Arsenyev’s  books  have  been  quite  popular  in  our  country 
and  abroad.  His  book  "Traveling  Through  the  Ussuri  Territory"  was  published 
11  times  between  1934  and  1983;  "Dersu  Uzala"  was  published  70  times  between 
1934  and  1984;  "In  the  Wilds  of  the  Ussuri  Territory"  was  published  20  times 
between  1934  and  1983,  etc.  (pp  5-6).  V.K.  Arsenyev’s  life  and  works  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  essays,  articles  and  memoirs,  five  books  (footnote  1) 
(see  N.Ye.  Kabanov,  "Vladimir  Klavdiyevich  Arsenyev,  Traveler  and  Naturalist. 
1872-1930,"  Moscow,  1947;  N.  Rogal,  "V.K.  Arsenyev.  Criticism  and  Biography," 
Khabarovsk,  1947;  M.K.  Azadovskiy,  "V.K.  Arsenyev— Traveler  and  Writer,"  in 
the  book  "V.K.  Arsenyev’s  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Wilds,"  Moscow,  1957; 
and  others),  and  three  candidate’s  dissertations  (footnote  2)  (see  V.K. 
Putolova,  "V.K.  Arsenyev  and  His  Literary  Works,"  Leningrad,  1954;  A. I. 
Tarasova  (Vasina),  "V.K.  Arsenyev — Researcher  of  the  Ethnography  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Peoples  (His  Work  as  a  Historian  and  His  Use  of  Sources),"  Moscow, 
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1975;  I.S.  Kuzmichev,  "The  Writer  V.K.  Arsenyev,"  Leningrad,  1978).  This  list 
has  now  been  continued  and  supplemented  substantially  by  A. I.  Tarasova's 
monograph.  The  author  collected,  processed  and  studied  documented  informa¬ 
tion  about  V.K.  Arsenyev  for  many  years.  Arsenyev's  personal  papers  were 
first  put  in  order  by  the  author  in  1972  and  are  now  kept  in  the  archives  of 
the  USSR  Geographic  Society  in  Leningrad.  Her  exceptional  knowledge  of  the 
documents  and  literary  sources  gave  A. I.  Tarasova  the  ability  to  write  an 
impressive  book  about  V.K,  Arsenyev. 

The  monograph  consists  of  four  main  sections.  The  first  is  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  literature  about  Arsenyev.  With  her  knowledge  of  her  subject 
matter  and  on  the  basis  of  documented  information,  the  author  subjects  the 
errors  and  confusion  of  some  authors  to  valid  cfiticism. 

The  second  section  describes  the  documentary  legacy  of  V.K.  Arsenyev.  The 
author  points  out  the  fact  that  many  of  his  important  personal  papers  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  years  of  intervention.  A, I.  Tarasova  discusses  the  extant 
papers  of  Vladimir  Klavdiyevich  in  detail. 

The  third  section  of  the  monograph,  describing  the  expeditions  led  by  V.K, 
Arsenyev,  is  of  great  interest.  A. I.  Tarasova  discusses  them  in  detail, 
describing  the  members,  results  and  aims  of  these  expeditions.  V.K.  Arsenyev's 
travels  took  him  to  the  Sikhote  Alin  mountain  range,  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  lakes  near  the  lower  and  middle  Amur,  Lake  Khanka,  and  all  of  the 
rivers  in  Maritime  Kray.  He  conducted  studies  of  Kamchatka,  part  of  Sakhalin, 
the  Gizhiginsk  region  on  the  Okhotsk  coast,  and  the  Komandorskiye  Islands. 

V.K.  Arsenyev's  ethnographic,  scientific-pedagogical,  and  social  activities 
are  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  the  work. 

Almost  all  of  Arsenyev's  works  are  connected  with  ethnography  (p  259).  He  was 
a  natural  materialist  and  dialectician,  A. I.  Tarasova  notes,  and  although  he 
was  also  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  ideas  of  prerevolutionary  bourgeois 
ethnography,  this  does  not  diminish  the  general  scientific  value  of  his 
research  (p  288).  He  was  the  first  to  write  scientific  and  artistic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Orochi,  Udegey  and  Nanai  ethnic  groups 
and  of  the  Russian  long-time  residents  of  the  Far  East. 

V.K.  Arsenyev  was  active  in  the  Geographic  Society,  was  the  director  of  the 
Khabarovsk  Regional  Museum  (1910-1919  and  1924-1925) ,  and  headed  the  ethnog¬ 
raphy  section  of  the  Vladivostok  Museum  (1921-1924).  According  to  Norwegian 
explorer  F.  Nansen  and  ethnographers  L.N.  Shternberg,  B.F.  Adler  and  S.M. 
Shirokogorov,  the  Khabarovsk  Museum  then  became  one  of  the  best  museums  in 
East  Siberia  and  the  Far  East. 


Arsenyev  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  lecturers  of  people's  universities  in 
Khabarovsk  and  Vladivostok,  a  professor  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute  imeni 
Ushinskiy,  and  a  docent  at  the  Far  Eastern  University  in  Vladivostok,  where 
he  taught  courses  in  primitive  culture,  archaeology,  anthropology,  and 
ethnography.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Soviet  VUZ  course  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  East  Siberian  Exploration"  and  one  of  the  first  VUZ  courses 
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in  Far  Eastern  ethnography.  At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Maritime  Kray,  V.K.  Arsenyev  advised  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Military 
Council  on  the  location  of  partisan  bases  in  the  Ussuri  taiga  (p  279).  Just 
before  the  People's  Revolutionary  Army  entered  Vladivostok  in  1922,  the  White 
Guard  urged  him  to  leave  Russia.  He  resolutely  replied:  "I  am  Russian.  I 
have  worked  and  will  work  for  my  own  people.  1  have  no  reason  to  go  abroad1' 

(p  275).  V.K.  Arsenyev  remained  a  loyal  son  of  his  people  and  his  motherland. 

As  an  authority  on  the  kray,  Arsenyev  advised  several  central  and  kray 
organizations.  In  1922  he  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
congress  on  studies  of  the  Ussuri  territory,  in  1925  he  participated  in  the 
festivities  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  and  he  worked  in  the  ethnographic  section 
of  the  Pacific  Committee  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Assistance  of  Northern 
Peoples  of  the  Far  Eastern  regional  ispolkom  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
restructuring  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  taiga  ethnic  groups. 

A. I.  Tarasova  describes  V.K.  Arsenyev  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  humanitarian, 
and  internationalist-democrat .  He  treated  the  Far  Eastern  nationalities  with 
respect  and  affection.  He  first  met  the  Nanai  Dersu  Uzala  in  August  1906 
(p  22).  The  meeting  with  Dersu  Uzala,  who  became  V.K.  Arsenyev's  reliable 
guide  in  his  expeditions  through  the  Ussuri  taiga,  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
long  business  relationship  and  amazingly  warm  friendship  between  these  people 
from  completely  different  social  milieus.  Arsenyev  had  the  same  kind  of 
relationship  with  Zhang  Bao,  a  Chinese  member  of  his  expeditions  (p  124). 

The  author  of  the  book  under  review  stresses  that  V.K.  Arsenyev  must  be  given 
credit  for  "one  of  the  first  attempts  to  delineate  the  periods  of  Ussuri 
history"  (p  256)  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  inform  the  public  of  the  natives  of 
the  region,  the  ethnic  origins  of  these  nationalities,  and  the  history  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Far  East  by  Russians.  In  V.K.  Arsenyev’s  opinion,  even 
in  the  distant  past  the  Far  East  was  never  an  uninhabited  part  of  Asia. 
Underscoring  the  aboriginal  origins  of  the  Ussuri  nationalities,  especially 
the  Udegeys  and  related  ethnic  groups,  the  author  of  the  monograph  cites 
V.K.  Arsenyev's  assurances  that  the  large  local  population  of  the  region  had 
its  own  form  of  government  and  unique  culture  even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
region  fell  into  decay  between  the  13th  and  17th  centuries  as  a  result  of 
Mongol  invasions,  the  devastating  raids  by  the  Manchurians,  epidemics,  etc. 

In  the  17th  century  Russian  explorers  V.  Poyarkov,  Ye.  Kbabarov,  0.  Stepanov 
and  others  found  only  a  few  local  tribes  here  that  were  not  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  government.  When  the  Russo-Chinese  border  in  the  Far  East  was 
finalized,  the  region  which  had  been  developed  by  Russians  for  more  than  two 
centuries  finally  became  part  of  Russia  in  1860.  A. I.  Tarasova  makes  the 
justifiable  comment  that  "this  historic  moment  was  of  tremendous  progressive 
importance  to  the  entire  future  of  the  local  ethnic  groups  and  the  territory 
itself"  (p  257). 

V.K.  Arsenyev's  first  ethnographic  study,  "The  Chinese  in  the  Ussuri  Terri¬ 
tory,"  published  in  1914,  is  significant  in  the  context  of  the  periods  of 
Ussuri  history.  Its  significance  stems  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
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V  K.  Arsenyev  arrived  at  a  valid  conclusion:  The  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  were  the  Orochi,  Nanai  and  other  ethnic  groups.  Prior  to  the 
official  inclusion  of  the  cis-Amur  region  in  Russia,  only  isolated  Chinese 
migrant  workers  were  seen  in  the  territory,  and  even  these  were  seen  only 
rarely.  They  had  been  coming  here  since  the  1820’s  and  1830  s  to  work  in  e 

ginseng  and  fur  trades  and  returned  to  China  whenever  cold  weather  set  m 

(p  260). 


The  author  of  this  book  stresses  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  V.K. 
Arsenyev’s  expeditions— the  discovery  of  the  exact  names  of  geographic 
locations.  As  a  result  of  this,  he  arrived  at  the  important  conclusion  that 
"Far  Eastern  place  names  are  of  a  local  Tungus-Manchurian  nature,  and  the 
substitution  of  Chinese  names  for  some  aboriginal  place  names  occurred  just 
lately,  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  when  Chinese  migrant  workers 
made  their  appearance  in  the  territory"  (p  131).  V.K.  Arsenyev  determined  the 
absence  of  a  single  Chinese  name  on  the  maritime  territory  maps  based  on  183/ 
surveys. 


The  informative  appendices  in  A. I.  Tarasova's  book  also  warrant  attention 


What  Arsenyev  dreamed  about  has  come  true— the  ethnic  groups  of  the  Far  East 
have  embraced  the  socialist  way  of  life.  The  Baykal-Amur  trunkline  now  runs 
through  the  places  where  Arsenyev  walked  with  his  friend  Dersu  Uzala.  The 
city  of  Arsenyev  was  named  in  his  honor,  a  monument  to  V.K.  Arsenyev  stands  on 
Ualna  Hill  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  a  portrait  of  Dersu  Uzala  has  been 
carved  in  a  granite  cliff. 


This  monograph  represents  a  qualitatively  new,  substantial,  and  serious 
advance  in  the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  V.K.  Arsenyev  and  makes  a  great 
deal  of  documented  information  about  Arsenyev  available  to  the  scientific  com 
muni tv  for  the  first  time.  The  informative  appendices  in  A. I.  Tarasova  s  book 
also  warrant  attention.  A. I.  Tarasova’s  book  received  the  highest  commendation 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  cis-Amur  (Khabarovsk)  branch  of  the  USSR  Geographic 
Society  in  October  1985  in  Khabarovsk. 


COPYRIGHT:  "Problemy  Dalnego  Vostoka",  1986 
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JAPANESE  AUTHOR  ON  JAPAN TS  RELATIONS  IN  ASIA-PACIFIC  REGION 


Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  4,  Oct-Dec  86  (signed  to  press 
20  Nov  86)  pp  164-166 

[Review  by  O.L.  Ostroukhov  of  book  "Japan  and  the  Asian  Pacific  Region: 

Profile  of  Change"  by  Masahide  Shibusawa,  London*  1984*  196  pages] 

[Text]  Japan’s  role  in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  and  the  region’s  significance 
in  Japanese  foreign  policy  activity  have  recently  undergone  noticeable 
reassessment  in  the  Japanese  political  and  scientific  communities.  One  of  the 
studies  of  this  process  is  the  subject  of  this  review. 

Its  author,  prominent  Japanese  political  scientist  Masahide  Shibusawa,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Trilateral  Commission  and  an  executive  director  of  an 
East-West  seminar  in  addition  to  occupying  several  other  important  positions. 

In  this  book  he  examines  the  broad  range  of  problems  arising  in  the  Asian 
Pacific  region  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  main  features  of  postwar 
Japanese  foreign  policy. 

Shibusawa  assigns  great  importance  to  U.S.  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
postwar  Japanese  foreign  policy.  The  author  reviews  the  main  phases  of  the 
history  of  Japanese-American  relations  throughout  the  last  four  decades.  He 
notes  that  the  main  feature  of  these  relations  was  and  is  Japan’s  dependence 
on  its  senior  partner.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  researcher  believes  that 
Japanese  foreign  policy  departed  at  times  (in  the  early  1960 ’s  and  the  early 
1970’s)  from  Washington’s  line  (pp  22-23*  92),  but  it  is  probable  that  even 
then  Japanese  foreign  policy  merely  underwent  slight  adjustments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  the  hazardous  involvement  of  Japan  in  the  most  dangerous 
politico-military  U.S.  ventures  (such  as*  for  example*  the  war  in  Vietnam), 
and  that  Tokyo  was  merely  striving  to  secure  the  interests  of  Japanese  capital. 

In  a  discussion  of  current  Japanese-American  relations*  the  author  asserts 
that  they  have  become  so  important  to  Japan  that  any  reduction  of  its  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  could  have  the  most  undesirable  implications, 
including  a  drop  in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  yen  and  the  dramatic  reduction 
of  economic  stability  and  political  security  (p  162).  For  this  reason,  in 
Shibusawa’s  opinion,  Japan  will  continue  striving  for  stronger  Japanese- 
American  relations.  The  Japanese  researcher  expresses  worries,  however*  about 
the  U.S,  approach  to  American- Japanese  relations*  which  consists*  in  his  words. 
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in  a  situation  in  which  "the  United  States  is  kind  and  generous  as  long  as 
Japan  is  small  and  weak,  hut  becomes  angry  and  takes  brutal  action  when 
Japan  becomes  big  and  strong"  (p  163).  The  author  is  also  displeased  that 
Japan's  dependence  forces  it  to  accept  all  of  Washington  s  demands,  althoug 
they  frequently  "do  not  take  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Japanese  postwar 
economic,  structure  into  account"  and  because  they  are  sometimes  not  o^  an 
economic  nature,  but  "seem  to  be  punishing  Japan  for  its  hard  work  and  tech¬ 
nological  superiority"  (pp  163-164).  In  this  way,  M.  Shibusawa  underscores 
two  tendencies  in  Japanese-American  relations.  On  the  one  hand,  Japan  intend, 
to  continue  its  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States;  on  the  other,  it  is 
less  and  less  satisfied  with  the  status  of  a  dependent  junior  partner.  Now 
that  Japanese  capital  has  occupied  strong  economic  positions,  it  has  recently 
been  striving  for  leading  positions  in  global  politics.  This  is  the  reason^ 
for  the  more  frequent  appeals  by  Japanese  ruling  circles  for  "efforts  to  bring 
Japan's  political  influence  in  line  with  its  economic  strength. 


Japanese  ruling  circles  regard  the  expansion  of  political  and  economic  influ 
ence  in  the  Pacific  countries  as  the  first  step  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
Shibusawa  assigns  his  analysis  of  Japan's  relations  with  these  countries  the 
most  prominent  place  in  his  book.  In  this  analysis,  the  Japanese  political 
scientist  displays  a  narrow  nationalist,  bourgeois-class  approach  to  his 
subject,  matter.  In  the  belief  that  the  development  of  relations  between 
Asian  Pacific,  countries  and  other  countries  in  the  world  inhibits  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Japanese  influence  in  the  region,  Shibusawa  makes  every  attempt 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  relations.  The  growing  prestige  of  the 
policy  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries  in  the  states  of  the  region 
arouses  the  greatest  fears  in  the  Japanese  political  scientist.  In  an  attempt, 
to  stop  .this  process,  the  author  repeats  the  hackneyed  maxims  about  the 
notorious  "Soviet  and  Vietnamese  threat,"  asserts  the  unacceptabi li ty  of 
socialism  as  a  model  of  economic  development  (p  6),  and  praises  the  anti¬ 
communist  policy  of  several  countries  in  the  region,  discerning  a  desire  for 
independence"  in  it  (p  39).  In  an  attempt  to  isolate  the  developing  countries 
of  the  Asian  Pacific  region  from  other  "Third  World"  countries,  the^ Japanese, 
author  defames  the  movement  for  nonalignment.,  "which  has  descended,"  in  his 
words,  "to  the  level  of  idealism  at  best,  and  to  a  tool  of  communist  forces 
at  worst."  The  author  praises  the  regionalism  of  the  ASEAN  as  an  alternative 
to  the  ideals  of  the  movement  for  nonalignment  (p  5).  The  stronger  influence 
of  the  American  partner-rival  in  the  region  is  also  undesirable  for  Japanese 
ruling  circles,  and  this  is  why  U.S.  policy  in  Asia  is  also  criticized  by  the 
Japanese  author.  In  particular,  he  mentions  several  negative  implications  of 
the  close  attachment,  of  developing  countries  to  the  aggressive  U.S.  policy 
(pp  33-34). 


At  the  same  time,  the  researcher  tries  to  substantiate  the  1  indisputable 
advantages  of  close  cooperation  with  Japan  for  the  developing  Asian  Pacific 
states,  and  argues  that  Japan's  aims  coincide  with  the  interests  of  these 
states  (pp  46,  148-156).  The  propaganda  of  the  plans  for  the  creation  of  a 
"Pacific  community"  is  assigned  a  special,  role  in  this  context.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  desire  of  small  states  in  the  region  for  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  domestic,  problems  and  citing  the  development  of  inter¬ 
governmental.  trade  and  economic  relations  within  the  region  as  an  example. 
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Japanese  ruling  circles  are  striving  to  make  use  of  the  proposed  structure 
for  their  own  purposes,  primarily  for  stronger  Japanese  economic  and  political 
influence  in  the  developing  Asian  Pacific  countries. 

People  in  the  young  states  see  this  prospect  as  a  threat.  Even  today,  as 
Shibusawa  has  to  admit,  "dependence  on  Japanese  capital  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  the  regional  economy"  (p  148).  But  after  all,  the  active 
penetration  of  these  countries  by  Japanese  capital  began  a  relatively  short 
time  ago.  According  to  the  author,  the  process  began  gathering  strength  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1960?s  (pp  41-46).  By  the  beginning  of  the  1970Ts, 
however,  there  was  a  wave  of  protests  in  the  young  states  of  the  region 
against  the  threat  of  Japanese  economic  dominion.  Demonstrations  and  cam¬ 
paigns  to  boycott  Japanese  goods  swept  through  the  entire  region  from  1972  to 
1974  (pp  73-78).  Shibusawa  says  that  they  "shocked"  Japanese  ruling  circles 
and  forced  them  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  people  in  these  countries. 
Nevertheless,  serious  problems  still  exist  in  Japan’s  relations  with  the  Asian 
Pacific  countries,  including  Japan’s  refusal  to  import  more  goods  from  the 
developing  countries  of  the  region,  the  reluctance  of  Japanese  monopolists  to 
negotiate  the  stabilization  of  prices  on  the  export  goods  of  young  states,  and 
the  threat  of  the  growth  of  Japanese  militarism  (pp  149,  150-151,  175). 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  even  the  ASEAN  countries,  which  have  come 
quite  far  in  the  development  of  capitalist  relations,  responded  to  the 
Japanese  idea  of  creating  a  "Pacific  community"  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

In  this  connection,  M.  Shibusawa  makes  a  not  overly  optimistic  prediction 
about  the  future  of  the  planned  organization:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cultural  and  political  heterogeneity  of  the  Pacific  countries  will 
keep  them  from  forming  a  closely  united  economic  group  like  the  EEC.  Even 
the  problem  of  membership  alone,  including  the  difficult  question  of  Chinese- 
Taiwanese  representation,  is  unlikely  to  be  surmounted"  (p  148).  Nevertheless, 
Japan,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  "will  remain  the  determining  factor  in 
regional  economic  development  in  the  1980’ s  and  later.  The  reliance  on 
Japanese  capital  for  more  intense  development,  particularly  in  the  processing 
of  raw  materials  and  the  completion  of  large-scale  industrial  projects,  will 
grow"  (p  156) . 

The  possibility  of  intensifying  the  expansion  of  Japanese  capital  in  the  PRC 
has  aroused  great  interest  in  Japan.  Shibusawa  writes  with  unconcealed 
pleasure  about  the  intensification  of  Japanese-Chinese  contacts  (p  157) .  The 
Japanese  political  scientist  is  particularly  hopeful  about  what  he  interprets 
as  the  Chinese  leadership’s  departure  from  socialist  principles  (pp  6,  109). 

Shibusawa  believes  that  the  unification  of  Hong  Kong,  with  its  market  economy, 
with  the  PRC  will  result  in  further  advances  in  this  direction.  The  destabi¬ 
lizing  effects  of  this  move  on  the  PRC  could  be  quite  substantial  (p  128) . 

The  Japanese  political  scientist  also  has  extremely  optimistic  views  regarding 
the  prospect  of  the  PRC’s  rapprochement  with  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the 
"free  world"  in  the  politico-military  sphere.  He  recalls,  for  example,  the 
PRC  leadership’s  positive  stance  on  the  plans  for  the  buildup  of  Japanese 
military  strength  and  the  reinforcement  of  its  military  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  Shibusawa  writes  about  the  PRC  taking  the  side  of  the  West  in 
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the  event  of  a  military  conflict  between  the  two  opposing  groups  in  Europe  as 
a  real  possibility  (pp  134-135). 

As  far  as  Shibusawa’ s  position  on  Japanese  security  is  concerned,  its  extremely 
contradictory  nature  warrants  mention.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Japanese  politi¬ 
cal  scientist  feels  that  Japan’s  exceptional  vulnerability  would  make  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  senseless  and  therefore  believes  that  the 
emphasis  should  not  be  on  the  buildup  of  military  strength,  but  on  a  struggle 
"for  peace  and  stability,  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  free  trade,  and 
guaranteed  access  to  vitally  important  natural  resources  (pp  165-167).  On 
the  other,  he  speaks  of  the  need  to  correct  the  "onesided"  distribution  of 
U.S.  and  Japanese  military  commitments  in  the  Asian  Pacific.  In  other  words, 
he  insists  on  a  more  important  role  for  Japanese  armed  forces  (pp  169-170). 

Shibusawa  is  just  as  inconsistent  in  his  discussion  of  the  threat  the  USSR 
poses  to  Japan.  On  the  one  hand,  he  repeats  the  groundless  arguments  about 
the  existence  of  a  "Soviet  threat"  to  the  Asian  countries  (pp  134,  169).  On 
the  other,  he  declares  that  "the  USSR  is  not  the  main  threat  to  Japan,  that 
"Japan  does  not  share  the  American  point  of  view  regarding  the  inevitability 
of  Soviet  aggression  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia"  (p  166) ,  and  that  the  USSR 
Armed  Forces  in  East  Siberia  are  intended  not  for  the  invasion  of  Asia,  but 
for  its  neutralization  in  the  event  of  a  world  war  (p  135). 


This  contradiction  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  taking 
into  consideration  the  general  public  opposition  to  the  intensification  of 
militarism  in  the  country  but  is  also  adhering  in  general  to  the  platform  of 
the  current  Japanese  cabinet,  which  regards  the  buildup  of  military  strength 
as  a  means  of  "enhancing  Japan’s  role  on  the  global  level"  (p  170).  In  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  Japanese  peace  movement, 

Shibusawa  calls  it  one  of  the  opposition’s  "ruses"  in  the  struggle  against 
the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party.  The  author  must  admit,  however,  that  the 
LDP  policy  of  building  up  Japanese  military  strength  could  lead  to  the  return 
of  the  prewar  militarist  autocratic  form  of  government  (pp  93-94).  Shibusawa 
speaks  of  the  PRC  leadership’s  support  of  the  military  plans  of  Japanese 
ruling  circles  as  a  factor  seriously  weakening  the  peace  movement’s  position 
(p  95).  The  Japanese  political  scientist  also  speaks  of  the  serious  worries 
the  militarization  of  Japan  is  arousing  in  the  developing  Asian  Pacific 
countries,  including  the  ASEAN  states  (p  175). 

In  spite  of  the  tendentious  interpretations  of  several  events,  M.  Shibusawa’ s 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  researchers  of  Japan  and  the  Asian  Pacific  region. 
The  work  provides  some  idea  of  the  main  trends  in  contemporary  Japanese 
foreign  policy  strategy.  The  book  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  the 
author’s  position  is  close  to  the  official  Tokyo  position. 

COPYRIGHT:  "Problemy  Dalnego  Vostoka",  1986 
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BOOK  DESCRIBES  U.S.  ’NEOCOLONIAL f  POLICY  TOWARD  S.  KOREA 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan- Feb  87  pp  151-153 

[Review  by  V.I.  Andreyev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  and  V.I.  Osipov, 
candidate  of  juridical  sciences,  of  book  MNeokolonializm  SShA  i  Yuzhnaya 
Koreya"  [U.S*  Neocolonialism  and  South  Koreal  by  A. A.  Proshin  and  A. A. 
Timonin,  Moscow,  Nauka,  1985,  190  pages] 


Emergence  of  socialist  states  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  growing  national  liberation 
movements  and  the  impending  collapse  of 
the  colonial  system  stirred  by  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  nazism  and  Japanese  militarism  in 
World  War  II,  made  imperialism  search  for 
new  ways  of  oppression,  specifically  in  neo¬ 
colonialist  policies.  Imperialists  wanted,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  preserve  and  consolidate 
the  power  of  their  monopolies  in  the  newly- 
free  countries,  and,  on  the  other,  to  block  up 
socialism  by  countering  it  with  a  “third  mo¬ 
del”  of  political  and  economic  development. 
The  United  States,  leader  of  neocolonial- 
ist  policies,  set  its  sights  on  the  Korean  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  Washington  has  always  tried  to 
present  South  Korea  as  a  “showcase  of  free 
world”,  an  outpost  for  “rolling  back”  com¬ 
munism  in  Asia.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  imperialism  made  its  first  attempt 
to  change  the  alignment  of  forces  by  arma¬ 


ments.  But  the  far-reaching  plans  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  Democratic  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  (1950-1953)  resulted  in  a  to¬ 
tal  fiasco. 

In  the  current  complicated  international 
situation  the  role  played  by  South  Korea 
in  imperialist  plans  has  been  growing.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  is 
now  the  last  US  bridgehead  in  Asia  which 
is  being  turned,  following  the  schemes  of 
the  Pentagon  strategists,  into  a  US  “front¬ 
line  defense  zone”. 

The  monograph  under  review  investiga¬ 
tes  the  process  of  subjugation  of  South  Ko¬ 
rea  under  Seoul  regime  to  imperialist  inte¬ 
rests.  Making  use  of  a  wealth  of  documents, 
the  authors  examine  interconnection  between 
South  Korean  domestic  economic,  political 
and  social  development  and  US  policies. 
“Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  South 
Korea,”  the  authors  contend,  “neocolonial¬ 
ism  primarily  sought  to  preserve  it”  within 
the  political  and  economic  realm  of  capital¬ 
ism  (p.  3). 

Under  pressure  from  and  with  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  of  US  monopolies,  an  export-orien¬ 
ted  economy,  based  completely  on  foreign 
investment,  was  built  in  South  Korea.  Le¬ 
gislation  “favourable”  for  foreign  monopo¬ 
lies,  US  above  all,  grants  the  right  of  duty¬ 
free  import  of  machines  and  equipment  for 
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the  construction  of  enterprises,  and  of  get¬ 
ting  unlimited  profits.  And  these  profits  are 
far  from  being  small.  The  average  wage  of 
a  South  Korean  worker  in  the  early  1980s 
stood  at  13  per  cent  of  the  average  US 
worker’s  wage. 1  After  five  years  of  operat¬ 
ing  in  South  Korea,  foreign  firms  are  totally 
exempt  from  tax  payments.  The  “law  on 
guarantees  of  credit  repayment”  passed  in 
1972,  envisages  the  Seoul  administration’s 
responsibility  for  private  foreign  firms’  sol¬ 
vency.  The  South  Korean  government  gua¬ 
rantees  full  security  for  private  property 
owned  by  foreign  entrepreneurs. 

The  authors  cite  many  facts  to  expose 
the  attempts  made  by  bourgeois  scientists 
to  use  the  “South  Korean  model  of  the  ex¬ 
port  economy”  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  the  developing  countries  and  prove  that 
this  model  is  wholly  untenable  since  it  is 
in  the  grip  of  neocolonialist  transnationals. 
Giving  Seoul  the  lion’s  share  of  capital,  the 
USA  and  Japan  have  now  tied  its  hands  by 
a  huge  and  ever  increasing  debt.  According 
to  some  estimates,  in  late  1984  South  Ko¬ 
rean  external  debt  totalled  $43.1  billion,  while 
in  1985  the  country  had  to  pay  $6  billion 
of  interest  alone. 

With  labour  force  being  relatively  cheap 
in  South  Korea,  US  and  Japanese  monopo¬ 
lies  transferred  labour-intensive  and  ecolo¬ 
gically  harmful  enterprises  there,  and  penet¬ 
rated  deep  into  South  Korean  economy 
which  in  itself  is  a  form  of  neocolonialist 
exploitation  (pp.  43-45).  They  set  up  indus¬ 
tries  with  incomplete  production  cycle,  ma¬ 
nufacturing  the  final  product  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  thus  tangibly  influence  South  Ko¬ 
rean  foreign  economic  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  authors  stress, 
“favourable  foreign  economic  situation  that 
had  existed  until  1973,  allowed  South  Ko¬ 
rea  to  create  its  own  industrial  potential  and 
go  over  to  the  building  of  some  branches  in 
heavy  industry”  (p.  158).  The  country  also 
created  highly  concentrated  capital  and  form¬ 
ed  large-scale  capitalist  economic  sector. 

The  salient  features  of  South  Korean  big 
capital  are  its  close  alliance  with  foreign  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  proliferation  of  economic  and 
political  interests  beyond  the  borders.  This 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  large-scale 
capitalist  economy  has  always  relied  on  ex¬ 
port-oriented  production  and  foreign  trade. 

The  contradictory  and  intricate  process 


1  See  Far  Eastern  Affairs ,  No.  2,  1982, 
p.  105. 


of  South  Korea’s  socio-economic  development 
affected  the  regime’s  ideology  and  policies 
which  have  become  the  quintessence  of 
the  Seoul  rulers’  economic  outlook. 

The  chapter  which  deals  with  little  stu¬ 
died  ideological  platform  of  the  regime  of 
Park  Chung  Hee  is  quite  interesting  in  our 
view.  Every  phase  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  South  Korea  was  accompanied  by 
a  certain  political-economic  doctrine  which 
performed  a  specific  social  function. 

The  book  exposes  “modernisation”,  “ad¬ 
ministrative  democracy”,  “Koreanised  democ¬ 
racy”,  and  other  theories  which  were  bound 
to  provide  an  ideological  backing  for  socio¬ 
economic  policies  pursued  by  Park  Chung 
Hee.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  imperialist  ideo¬ 
logues  put  together  the  theory  of  “moderni¬ 
sation”  and  the  concept  of  “industrialisa¬ 
tion”  which,  according  to  bourgeois  econo¬ 
mists,  could  only  be  accomplished  “under 
strong  political  guidance”.  The  proponents 
of  Seoul  regime  claimed  that  “only  guidance 
from  above  will  ensure  order  in  the  country 
and  provide  vigorous  industrialisation” 
(p.  99).  This  makes  it  evident  that  back 
in  the  first  years  of  Park  Chung  Hee  in 
office  (since  1961),  steps  were  taken  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  need  for  a  “strong  leader”  who 
could  establish  “order”. 

The  next  step  the  regime  made  towards 
laying  down  political  and  ideological  founda¬ 
tions  was  implementation  of  the  doctrine  of 
“administrative  democracy”.  This  theory  re¬ 
flected  “the  desire  of  South  Korean  leader¬ 
ship  to  create  a  political  system  which,  while 
tolerating  some  elements  of  bourgeois  de¬ 
mocracy,  would  give  an  opportunity  of 
transforming  the  regime  further  to  the  right” 

(p.  101). 

Such  transformation  took  place  in  the  early 
1970s.  Disorder  in  the  economy  of  the  South 
and  the  absence  of  ordinary  bourgeois  de¬ 
mocratic  freedoms  threatened  the  autocratic 
rule.  Opposition  to  Park  Chung  Hee  grew 
and  became  especially  acute  during  the  1972 
elections  to  the  National  Assembly  when  the 
ruling  Democratic  Republican  Party  (DRP) 
lost  an  absolute  majority  in  parliament.  The 
mounting  crisis  of  power  was  alleviated  by 
South  Korean  regime,  in  close  alliance  with 
world  imperialists,  by  means  of  “surgery”. 

In  October  1972,  Park  Chung  Hee  an¬ 
nounced  the  “state  of  emergency”;  he  dis¬ 
banded  the  parliament  and  all  parties  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ruling  one,  banned  all  political 
activity,  and  introduced  strict  censorship 
over  the  mass  media.  The  so-called  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  October  Renaissance  (Yusin) 
was  introduced.  The  new  Constitution  exten¬ 
ded  president’s  jurisdiction,  reducing  simul¬ 
taneously  the  prerogative  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Constitution  granted  unlimited 
rights  to  the  president,  including  the  right 
to  disband  parliament  and  to  appoint  one- 
third  of  the  MPs.  President  was  elected  by 
indirect  voting  conducted  by  the  so-called 
National  Unity  Conference  which  included 
Park  Chung  Hee’s  supporters. 

In  1973-1975,  the  domestic  situation  in 
the  South  became  even  more  tense.  The  re¬ 
gime  resorted  to  new  draconic  measures, 
banning  any  criticism  of  the  administration 
or  president,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Renaissance.  Prominent  opposition  fi¬ 
gures— former  president  Yun  Bo  Sung  and 
Kim  Tae  Joong  who  rivaled  Park  Chung 
Hee  during  the  1970  presidential  elections— 
were  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  va¬ 
rious  terms  of  imprisonment. 

In  October  1977,  new  anti- government 
riots  were  suppressed.  The  ruling  regime  had 
to  manoeuvre  and  look  for  some  additional 
ideological  grounds  that  could  justify  its 
existence;  the  concept  of  “Korean  democra¬ 
cy”  gained  currency  at  the  time.  Rejecting 
European  democracy  as  inconsistent  with 
historical  conditions  of  South  Korean  so¬ 
ciety,  the  regime’s  ideologues  praised  autho¬ 
ritarianism  to  the  skies,  as,  according  to 
them,  it  was  the  best  means  against  com¬ 
munism  (p.  143).  This  approach  stems  from 
traditions  of  Korean  nationalism  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  development  of  Korean 
feudalism.  The  ideas  of  “national  originali¬ 
ty”,  and  national  subjectivism  along  with 
subjective-idealistic  trends  in  American  po¬ 
litical  science  exerted  direct  influence  on 
Park  Chung  Hee  regime’s  ideological  tenets, 
(pp.  131-135). 

However,  the  situation  in  South  Korea 
was  not  developing  in  accordance  with  the 
scenarios.  The  government  crisis,  economic 
slump  and  dissent  within  the  society  doomed 
the  dictator  and  his  regime  (1979). 


The  coming  of  Chun  Doo  Hwan  in  place 
of  Park  Chung  Hee  to  power  has  scarcely 
changed  the  situation  in  South  Korea.  More¬ 
over,  Chun’s  regime  inherited  much  of  the 
ideological  package  of  his  predecessor.  The 
monograph  notes  in  this  connection  that 
“repeating  Park  Chung  Hee’s  slogans,  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  is  constantly  stressing  the  need 
to  establish  ‘Koreanised  democracy’  and  to 
indoctrinate  the  masses  with  the  sense  of 
national  originality”  (p.  165).  The  ruling 
elite  also  includes  social  demagoguery  in 
its  ideology  and  uses  it  enthusiastically  to 
extend  the  basis  of  the  regime.  The  authors 
correctly  note  that  “similarity  between  offi¬ 
cial  ideology  and  methods  of  political  rule 
of  the  two  regimes  is  largely  due  to  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  key  trends  of  South  Korea’s 
social  and  economic  development,  before  and 
after  1979”  (p.  167). 

The  US-assisted  “renovation”  of  South 
Korea’s  political  facade  has  not  improved  its 
situation;  the  South  still  hinges  completely 
on  the  US.  At  the  same  time  we  can  see  the 
attempts  the  US  is  making  to  involve  the 
Seoul  regime  into  its  aggressive  schemes  in 
Asia  and  to  set  up  a  new  military-political 
structure  there  which  will  rest  on  the  trila¬ 
teral  Washington-Tokyo-Seoul  alliance. 

The  conclusions  the  authors  of  the  mo¬ 
nograph  arrived  at  go,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
framework  of  South  Korea  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  whole  group  of  developing  capit¬ 
alist-oriented  countries  which  often  tread  the 
paths  it  has  already  traversed.  This  fact  un¬ 
doubtedly  enhances  the  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  study  which  is  addressed 
to  a  broad  stratum  of  readers  interested  in 
present-day  problems  facing  the  socio-politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  development  of  the  Third 
World. 
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BOOK  ON  CAMBODIAN  REVOLUTION,  POL  POT'S  'EXPERIMENT'  REVIEWED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  1,  Jan-Feb  87  pp  154-157 

[Review  by  Yu.M.  Ryakin  of  book  "Kampuchiya.  Osobennosti  revolyutsionnogo 
protsessa  i  polpotovskiy  'eksperiment'"  [Cambodia.  Distinctive  Features  of 
the  Revolutionary  Process  and  Pol  Pot's  "Experiment"]  by  D.V.  Mosyakov, 
Moscow,  Nauka,  1986,  166  pages] 


The  reviewed  monograph  outlines  principal 
stages  of  the  revolutionary  process  in 
Kampuchea  since  the  beginning  of  the  or¬ 
ganised  struggle  against  French  colonialism 
in  1946  up  to  the  late  1970s,  when  the  anti- 
popular  Pol  Pot  regime  was  overthrown.  It 
is  worth  mentioning  that  the  author  attemp¬ 
ted  to  solve  an  entirely  new  and  'complex 
task  which  adds  to  scientific  and  practical 
value  of  his  work.  This  study  focuses  on 
the  emergence  and  subsequent  development 
of  social  ideological  and  political  motives 
behind  the  phenomenon,  such  as  the  Pol 
Pot  “experiment”  which  put  the  Kampuchean 
people  on  the  verge  of  national  disaster. 
Such  comprehensive  study  is  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  mono¬ 
graph  Kampuchea  was  an  underdeveloped 
country  characterised  by  many  survivals  of 
feudalism  and  immature  socio-economic  re¬ 
lations.  At  that  time,  the  Kampuchean  bour¬ 
geoisie  fell  into  3  distinct  categories:  the 


compradore  (comprised  mostly  of  Chinese 
ethnic  bourgeoisie,  which  were  sort  of  go- 
between  for  the  foreign  capital  and  local  ru¬ 
lers);  the  “bureaucratic”  consisting  of 
Khmers,  government  officials;  and  the  na¬ 
tional,  which  included  owners  of  artisan  and 
small  industrial  shops  and  services  (p.  11). 

Workers  comprised  a  small  portion  of 
Kampuchea’s  population  and  even  that  con¬ 
sisting  predominantly  of  migrating  peasants 
who  were  employed  in  industries  when  they 
were  free  from  farming.  Traditional  peasant 
mentality  held  sway  among  workers. 

Peasants,  as  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  country’s  population,  deserve  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  Most  belong  to  a  traditional 
category  subjected  as  they  were  to  feudal 
exploitation  (taxes,  rent  and  usury).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  1963  data,  poor  peasants  with  land 
plots  less  than  one  hectare  accounted  then 
for  30.7  per  cent,  with  only  5.2  per  cent  of 
all  ploughland  at  their  disposal.  A  stratum 
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of  parcelled  peasantry  included  those  in  pos¬ 
session  of  1-2  hectares  of  land  almost  unfit 
for  crop  farming  in  the  outlying  regions 
which  produced  only  0.7  to  0.8  ton  of  rice 
per  hectare.  Owners  of  such  plots,  unable  to 
provide  sustenance  for  their  families,  had 
to  look  for  additional  income  either  through 
land  lease  or  hired  labour.  Ruination  and 
disintegration  of  peasants  coupled  with  the 
overall  growth  of  debt  in  the  countryside 
(P*  10). 

Compulsory  marketability  of  peasants' 
farms,  due  to  high  rent  or  tax  rates,  caused 
widespread  anti-market  sentiment  among 
peasantry.  Patriarchal  lifestyles  confined 
peasants’  worldview  to  the  narrow  village 
environment:  the  city  was  something  they 
knew  nothing  about  and,  viewing  it  as  a 
collective  exploiter,  they  understood  little  of 
what  was  happening  outside  the  village. 
“The  more  backward  the  country,  the  stron¬ 
ger  is  the  hold  of  small-scale  agricultural 
production,  patriarchalism  and  isolation, 
which  inevitably  lend  particular  strength  and 
tenacity  to  the  deepest  of  petty-bourgeois 
prejudices,  i.  c.,  to  national  egoism  and  na¬ 
tional  narrow-mindedness,”  Lenin  wrote. 1 

Triggered  by  the  collapse  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  society,  the  social  and  economic  cri¬ 
sis  grew  still  more  acute  during  the  US  ag¬ 
gression  against  Kampuchea  in  1970-1975. 
The  crisis  spurred  traditional  peasantry  to 
turn  all  way  back  to  patriarchal  mode  of  life, 
to  the  ideas  of  absolute  equality  in  property, 
to  the  creation  of  social  insurance  and  sup¬ 
port  system  which  would  rule  out  bankrupt¬ 
cy,  etc.  Egalitarian  ideas  were  especially  po¬ 
pular  with  paupers  who  increased  sharply 
in  number  during  American  aggression. 
Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  low  level  of  socio-economic  de¬ 
velopment,  illiteracy  and  ignorance  about  life 
outside  the  village  which  made  peasants 
completely  unable  to  adequately  express  their 
needs. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  analyse 
Mosyakov’s  “Khmer  Buddhist  Socialism” 
programme,  advanced  by  the  country’s  lea¬ 
dership  with  Norodom  Sihanouk  at  the  head. 
Ideologically,  the  author  points  out,  this 
programme  was  a  rather  odd  combination  of 
non-proletarian  socialist  ideas  and  Buddhist 
ethics.  It  purported,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  national  ca¬ 
pital  and,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  tradition- 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  31, 
p.  150. 


al  peasantry  from  ruination,  thus  preser¬ 
ving  them  as  a  social  basis  of  the  regime. 
To  achieve  this,  the  state,  avoiding  radical 
changes  in  patriarchal  relations  in  the  country¬ 
side,  tried,  among  other  measures,  to  re¬ 
channel  surplus  labour  and  masses  of  ruined 
peasants  to  develop  virgin  and  desolate 
areas  in  the  country’s  Northeast  and  North¬ 
west  (p.  16). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1960s,  ideas  of 
“Khmer  Buddhist  socialism”  came  into  clash 
with  the  altered  alignment  of  social  forces. 
The  programme  could  no  longer  mirror  in¬ 
terests  of  broad  urban  strata  which  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  orbit  of  capitalist 
relations.  By  contrast,  in  the  countryside 
where  social  evolution  was  much  more  stag¬ 
nant,  the  slogans  advanced  by  “Khmer  Bud¬ 
dhist  socialism”  continued  to  enjoy  wide  po¬ 
pular  support.  This  is  why  after  the  reac¬ 
tionary  coup  perpetrated  by  Lon  Nol  in- 
1970,  many  of  these  slogans  were  used  by 
national  liberation  forces  fighting  against 
pro-American  Lon  Nol  regime. 

In  hard  conditions  progressives  led  by 
the  People’s  Revolutionary  Party  of  Kampu¬ 
chea  (PRPK)  conducted  a  protracted  struggle 
to  implement  people’s  aspirations.  In  de¬ 
fending  the  interests  of  broad  sections  of  the 
population,  they  fought  vigorously  to  break 
down  old,  feudal-bureaucratic  state  machi¬ 
nery,  to  carry  through  progressive  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  reforms,  and  against  the  negative 
effects  of  Norodom  Sihanouk’s  rule,  such  as 
persecution  of  progressive  forces,  growth  of 
authoritarianism,  corruption,  etc.  In  addition, 
Communists  spoke  in  support  of  neutrality 
policies  the  Sihanouk  government  pursued 
which  were  anti-imperialist  on  the  whole 
and  met  the  interests  of  Khmers.  This  po¬ 
licy  was  invariably  attacked  by  imperialism 
and  right-wing  reactionaries.  Under  such  in¬ 
tricate  circumstances,  Kampuchean  Commu¬ 
nists  were  to  elaborate  an  extremely  accu¬ 
rate  political  course  bearing  in  mind  all  so¬ 
cial,  class  and  specific-historical  conditions, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  late  1950s  such  political  figures  as 
Hu  Yun,  Hu  Nim,  Khieu  Samphan,  Pol  Pot, 
Ieng  Sari,  and  Son  Sen  came  out  against 
PRPK  policies.  All  of  them  were  under 
strong  leftist,  Trotskyite  (later  Maoist),  and 
nationalist  influence.  The  Pol  Pot  group  took 
the  lead  in  the  struggle  for  leadership 
within  the  PRPK.  Relying  on  the  most 
backward  sections  of  peasantry,  who  served 
as  the  basis  for  their  political  orientation, 
the  Pol  Pot  clique  adapted  its  programme 
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to  the  egalitarian,  pseudo-socialist  outlook 
and  to  extremist  sentiment  which  gained 
momentum  among  the  poorest  peasants  as 
a  result  of  rapid  ruination. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  useful  to 
focus  on  the  author’s  indepth  analysis  of 
the  concepts  expounded  by  close  associates 
of  Pol  Pot  such  as  Hu  Yun,  Hu  Nim  and 
Khieu  Samphan,  ideologues  of  the  Kampu¬ 
chean  Communist  Party  (the  name  it  adop¬ 
ted  under  pressure  from  Pol  Pot  in  1963). 
These  concepts  have  not  been  elucidated  so 
far  in  scientific  studies  on  Kampuchea,  so 
Mosyakov  is  the  first  to  lay  them  bare.  This 
fact  notwithstanding,  it  will  become  clear  to 
readers  that  Pol  Pot  and  his  ilk  are  in  no 
way  a  unique  phenomenon,  for  their  preach¬ 
ing  reproduces  the  well-known  Maoist  doct¬ 
rines. 

Since  the  author  of  the  review  is  not  in 
a  position  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Pol  Pot  ideology  in  his  article,  he  draws 
the  most  characteristic  and  explicit  pronoun¬ 
cements  of  its  protagonists.  According  to  Hu 
Yun,  poor  peasants  (patriarchal  parcelled 
peasantry)  are  in  fact  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  class.  The  following  features,  in  Hu 
Yun’s  opinion,  are  inherent  in  the  poorest 
peasantry: 

“This  class  does  not  suppress  anyone 
and  is  characterised  by  high  morality  and 
ethical  norms.  Bad,  anti-humane  habits  and 
lies  are  alien  to  it. 

“This  class  has  accumulated  experience 
in  production,  agricultural  labour  and  in 
fighting  natural  calamities. 

“This  class  is  motivated  exclusively  by 
noble  and  honest  aspirations”  (p.  54).  Clear¬ 
ly,  this  is  an  example  of  idealisation  of  the 
poorest  peasantry,  unscientific  and  distorted 
assessment  of  its  driving  motives,  role  and 
place  in  the  revolutionary  process.  All  ideo¬ 
logues  from  among  Pol  Pot’s  associates  voi¬ 
ced  similar  ideas  on  the  poorest  peasantry. 

Having  pinpointed  the  growing  category 
of  landless  and  poorest  peasantry  caused  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  Khmer  countrysi¬ 
de,  Hu  Yun  identified  the  following  reasons 
behind  this  process:  usury,  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  incomes  between  city  and  countryside, 
and  peasants*  inability  to  withstand  un¬ 
favourable  climatic  conditions.  Needless  to 
say,  Hu  Yun*s  conclusions  expressed,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  spontaneous  views  of  pat¬ 
riarchal  peasants  who  rejected  marketabili¬ 
ty  in  favour  of  self-reliant  farms  and  prea¬ 
ched  anti-urbanism  (“the  city  exploits  and 
strips  bare  Khmer  villages”).  In  fact,  Hu 


Yun  advocated  a  throwback  in  social  deve¬ 
lopment  to  the  ‘‘golden  age”  of  universal 
patriarchal  equality  (p.  60). 

The  key  direction  along  which  socialism 
should  be  built  in  Kampuchea  was,  in  Hu 
Yun’s  view,  through  creation  and  extensive 
proliferation  of  peasant  cooperatives  “where 
there  will  be  no  class  differences,  no  person¬ 
al  profit  and  everyone  is  driven  by  common 
interests”  (p.  63).  This  list  of  principles  un¬ 
derlying  cooperative  movement  shows  gra¬ 
phically  Hu  Yun’s  adherence  to  the  ideals 
of  traditional  communal  peasantry.  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  egalitarian  views  of  Khmer 
peasants  were  central  to  the  whole  coopera¬ 
tive  programme. 

Hu  Ni in's  approach  towards  major  domes¬ 
tic  development  problems  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Hu  Yun.  However,  the  form¬ 
er,  in  projecting  Kampuchea’s  transforma¬ 
tion,  relied  more  on  domestic  forces,  since, 
he  alleged,  such  a  way  can  rapidly  push  the 
country  from  backwardness  to  world  stan¬ 
dard.  This  proposition  suggested  isolation  of 
the  country  or  autarchy.  Hu  Nim  rejected 
any  type  of  foreign  assistance  and  wanted 
to  reduce  to  the  utmost  foreign  trade,  for 
it  is  through  trade  that  “imperialists  penet¬ 
rate  the  country  and  trample  it  underfoot” 
(p.  71).  The  author  shows  that  there  is  also 
something  else  toHuNim's  thesis  that  build¬ 
ing  socialism  is  only  possible  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  point  is  that 
Hu  Nim  and  his  supporters  sought,  by  di¬ 
vorcing  themselves  from  the  world,  to  create 
“ideological  vacuum”  in  Kampuchea  to  be 
subsequently  filled  with  their  own  command¬ 
ments.  This  scheme  was  later  put  to  practice 
by  the  Pol  Pot  clique  (p.  73). 

Khieu  Samphan  viewed  the  building  of 
socialism  as  a  complete  socialisation  of  pea¬ 
sants’  property  and  labour.  He  conjured  up 
the  country  as  a  communion  of  cooperatives 
(this  is  what  Pol  Pot  attempted  to  realise 
on  coming  to  power)  (p.  76;. 

Members  of  the  Pol  Pot  team  prepared 
little  by  little  to  seize  power  first  in  the 
CCP  and  later  in  the  National  United  Front 
of  Cambodia  (NUFC  was  set  up  in  1970). 
At  the  same  time  two  newly-emerged  fac¬ 
tions  opposed  each  other  within  the  Khmac 
K roll oiii  (“Khmer  Rouge”  as  it  was  called 
in  the  West)  grouping.  “Moderates”  were 
headed  by  Hu  Yun,  while  “extremists”  came 
under  Pol  Pot’s  control.  This  fact  has  not 
until  now  been  studied  adequately  in  lite¬ 
rature,  so  Mosyakov  is  the  first  to  attempt 
it.  Despite  all  the  similarity  between  provi- 
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sions  advanced  by  “moderates”  and  “extre¬ 
mists”,  their  platforms  had  distinct  differen¬ 
ces.  For  example,  Pol  Pot  and  his  group 
thought  the  agrarian  programme  proposed  by 
Hu  Yun  went  only  halfway,  without  complet¬ 
ing  socialisation  process.  Pol  Pot  agreed 
with  Hu  Yun’s  thesis  about  exploitation  of 
the  countryside  by  the  city,  but  unlike  him, 
Pol  Pot  preached  full  eradication  of  cities. 
While  Hu  Yun  only  counterpoised  the  self- 
reliant  (or  “natural”  as  he  put  it)  economy 
to  the  market  economy,  Pol  Pot  tried  to 
practically  implement  the  absolute  dominance 
of  natural  economy.  Hu  Yun  did  not  put 
away  the  money  system,  whereas  Pol  Pot 
and  his  group  denied  it  altogether  (pp.  101- 
102). 

On  April  17,  1975,  the  situation  in  the 
country  allowed  the  Pol  Pot  clique  to  take 
full  power  in  their  hands.  In  effect  they  got 
a  chance  of  trying  in  practice  the  premedita¬ 
ted  “experiment”:  to  build  new  society  ig¬ 
noring  objective  laws.  The  experiment  turned 
into  liquidation  of  cities  and  city  residents, 
disruption  of  economic  structures,  abolition 
of  money,  trade,  transport  means  and  abro¬ 
gation  of  natural  forms  of  human  communi¬ 
cation.  It  was  done  through  establishing  a 
militarised  society  comprised  of  isolated 
farm  communes  where  everybody,  dressed  in 
identical  clothes  and  living  in  identical  hou¬ 
ses,  work  hard  while  receiving  little  with  no 
personal  property  whatsoever.  Egalitarianism 
in  its  most  absurd  expression  was  the  basis 
for  Pol  Pot’s  socio-economic  policies 
(pp.  107-108). 

The  author  puts  forward  an  important 
idea  about  Pol  Pot’s  intention  to  use,  des¬ 
pite  the  seeming  rupture  with  Khmer  tra¬ 
ditionalism,  some  elements  of  traditional 
Khmer  ideology.  This  related  above  all  to 
organisation  and  functions  of  state  power 
made  into  a  truly  despotic  force.  One  point 
differed  it  from  the  traditional  Khmer  idea 
of  state  power:  the  “tsarist”  consciousness 
of  peasants  with  a  supreme  being  as  the 
target  of  their  worship  was  replaced  by  the 
idea  of  a  “people”  and  Angki  (organisation) 
which  had  unlimited  power  over  the  life  of 
an  individual  (pp.  101-102). 

In  Kampuchea  under  Pol  Pot,  this  teach¬ 
ing  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  assert  the  po¬ 
wer  of  ruling  elite  (the  Pol  Pot  clique) 
which  could  decide  about  the  destiny  of 
Kampucheans.  People  were  assigned  the  role 
of  guinea  pigs  for  the  Pol  Pot  “experiment”. 
In  implementing  the  experiment,  Pol  Pot 
wanted  to  perpetuate  peasants’  political  and 


overall,  ignorance  so  as  to  sponge  on  it  la¬ 
ter.  This  also  found  its  reflection  in  the 
policy  of  isolating  Kampuchea  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  in  severing  ties  with  other 
countries  (with  exception  of  China).  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  clique  adopted  an  extremely 
hard  line  towards  all  its  neighbours,  prima- 

rily  towards  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Pol  Pot’s  socio-economic  programme 

which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  policy  of 
genocide,  invoked  resolute  resistance  from 
Kampuchean  people.  Shattered  by  wide-ran¬ 
ging  popular  unrest  under  the  guidance  of 
genuine  revolutionary  forces,  the  anti-popu- 
lar  regime  fell  through,  bringing  an  inevi¬ 
table  collapse  to  the  infamous  Pol  Pot  “ex¬ 
periment”. 
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r Review  by  Yu.G.  Zharkikh  of  "United  States  Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines: 
Issues  and  Scenarios,"  Proceedings  of  the  14  August  1985  Symposium  Sponsored 
by  the  International  Studies  Institute  of  the  Philippines  and  U.P.  Manila 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  edited  by  Lolita  W.  McDonough,  1986,  145  pages j 

[Text]  The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Reagan  Administration  is  being  resisted 
more  and  more  resolutely  by  the  public  in  many  Asian  states  including  the 
Philippines.  Sociopolitical  groups,  members  of  the  scientific  and  cultural, 
communities,  and  representatives  of  the  church  in  this  country  are  reassessing 
their  views  on  the  security  of  not  only  the  Philippines,  but  also  of  Asia  and 
the  entire  world,  and  are  realizing  the  need  to  fight  against  Washington  s 
militarist  policy.  The  subject  of  this  review,  an  anthology  of  papers  pre 
sented  at  a  symposium  in  Manila  on  14  August  1985,  is  indicative  in.t  is 
respect.  The  symposium  was  sponsored  and  organized  by  the  Internationa 
Studies  Institute  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Manila  College  of  Arts  an 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  The  people  who  spoke  at  tie 
symposium  and  then  became  the  authors  of  this  collective  work  are. academic  an 
sociopolitical  voices  of  authority  in  the  Philippines  and  the  region: 

R.  Simbulan,  former  head  of  the  sociology  department  of  the. Manila  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  M.  Magalonna,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  o  tie 
Philippines  and  director  of  the  International  Studies  Institute;  J.  Adaza 
member  of  parliament;  J.  Diochno,  jurist;  A.  Pimentel,  member  of  parliamen 
and  minister;  and  others. 


The  work  is  an  investigation  of  some  aspects  of  U.S.  Asian  policy,  especia  y 
in  the  Philippines.  The  authors  present  a  brief  but  informative  survey  o. 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  effective  occupation  of  the  Philippines. by  the 
United  States  and  the  consolidation  of  American  dominion  in  the  Philippines 
and  analyze  the  postwar  and  contemporary  phases  of  Philippine-American 
relations . 


For  example,  M.  Magalonna  explains  the  legal  aspects  of  the  establishment  of 
American  military  bases  in  the  Philippines.  He  stresses  that  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Philippines  was  settled  a 
year  before  the  declaration  of  independence  (1946).  The  negotiations  took 
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place  in  the  United  States,  and  not  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  so-called 
joint  resolution  No  93  was  signed  by  a  n government  in  exile,"  which  is  known 
to  have  been  supported  by  the  Truman  Administration  and  to  have  served  as 
WashingtonTs  puppet.  This  was,  as  M.  Magalonna  points  out,  a  concrete  example 
of  American  blackmail  diplomacy  (pp  57-58).  J.  Diochno  goes  further  by 
asserting  that  the  agreement  on  the  bases  was  illegal  from  the  very  beginning 
because  it  was  not  secured  by  Philippine  congressional  legislation  and  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Philippine  people  for  discussion  and  approval.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Philippine  jurist  concludes,  the  agreement  was  ratified  without 
the  consent  of  the  Philippine  people  (pp  118-120) . 

Revealing  the  essence  of  Washington’s  policy  in  Asia,  the  authors  stress  that 
in  its  attempts  to  secure  its  "vital  interests"  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  has  completely  ignored  the  sovereignty,  national  dignity,  and  right  to 
independence  and  freedom  of  whole  countries  and  nationalities.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  R.  Simbulan  makes  an  indicative  reference  to  a  book  by  former  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  R.  Hilsman,  in  which  the  latter  cynically  sums 
up  the  results  of  the  "main  lessons"  of  the  American  aggression  against  the 
Philippines  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  Philippine  scholar  reports 
the  regrettable  fact  that  these  "lessons"  reduced  the  population  of  the 
Philippines  by  one-sixth.  In  other  words,  R.  Simbulan  concludes,  the  Americans 
received  advance  "training  for  Vietnam"  in  the  Philippines  (p  3). 

The  compilers  of  the  anthology  pay  special  attention  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  largest  American  military  bases  in  the  Philippines:  Subic 
Bay  and  Clark  Field.  These  bases,  the  authors  stress,  represent  extremely 
important  American  military  structures  in  the  Western  Pacific,  are  part  of  the 
Pentagon’s  global  strategic  system,  and  are  intended  primarily  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  "first  strike  strategy"  (pp  3,  7,  8,  11).  Representatives  of  the 
Philippine  public  are  well  aware  that  the  alliance  with  the  United  States 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  country’s  national  interests,  and  that  Washington’s 
continued  attempts  to  keep  the  Philippines  within  its  sphere  of  influence 
could  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  the  latter. 


For  example,  R.  Simbulan  says  in  reference  to  American  foreign  policy  strategy 
that  the  United  States  regards  Southeast  Asia  primarily  as  an  exceptionally 
rich  reservoir  of  raw  materials,  including  strategic  resources  (rubber, 
chromium,  titanium,  manganese,  platinum,  etc.),  representing  a  guarantee  of 
the  stability  of  the  American  economy.  This  means,  the  author  goes  on  to  say, 
that  any  changes  or  even  potential  changes  in  the  region  (and  they  are 
regarded  in  Washington  as  nothing  other  than  Moscow-inspired  developments) 
are  interpreted  in  the  United  States  as  something  against  its  "vital 
interests"  (p  10).  The  latter,  according  to  the  logic  of  American  strate¬ 
gists,  must  be  defended  by  maintaining  the  so-called  "military  balance," 
developing  a  network  of  American  military  bases,  using  the  airports,  harbors 
and  port  facilities  of  countries  in  the  region  as  transfer  points  for  U.S. 
"rapid  deployment  forces,"  etc.  All  of  this  is  done  on  the  false  pretext  of 
the  "Soviet  threat"  and  is  aimed,  in  the  final  analysis,  against  any  signs  of 
a  national  liberation  movement  in  the  region  and  serves  U.S.  interventionist 
goals  (pp  90-92) . 
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Realizing  the  danger  the  existence  of  American  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines  could  pose  to  the  Philippine  people,  especially  the  nuclear 

weapons  stored  there,  and  analysing  all  of  the  ** 

installations  could  be  used  as  ground  elements  of  R.  Reagan  s  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,"  R.  Simbulan  arrives  at  the  only  correct  conclusion.  ^ 
a  global  conflict  should  break  out,  the  Philippines  will  become  Washington  s 

nuclear  hostage  (pp  17,  69). 

As  R.  Simbulan  stresses  (he  cites  a  secret  document  of  one  of  the  American 
agencies  investigating  security  issues),  the  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  giving  up  its  economic,  political,  and  military  hegemony  in  the  region  in 
the  future  (pp  25-38,  40,  41).  Moreover,  it  is  doing  everything  within  its 
power  to  keepPa  "democratic"  regime  (that  is  one  loyal  to  Washington  in 
the  Philippines  and,  of  course,  to  keep  its  bases  (p  19).  As  U.S.  Asslstan 
Secretary'of  State  hr  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  F-Wo  fowits  announced 
the  United  States  is  fully  resolved  to  prevent  any  rebel  threat  to  A  e 
military  installations  in  the  Philippines.  R.  Simbulan  justifiably  interpret 
this  position  as  a  plan  for  American  intervention  against  the  Philippines 

(p  20). 

Professor  M.  Magalonna  cites  conclusive  documented  evidence  of  the  Pentagon’s 
intentions  to  use  the  American  military  bases  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
entire  Philippine  archipelago  primarily  against  the  USSR  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  targets  in  the  Asian  and  European  parts  of  the  Soviet  Uni  . 

M.  Magalonna  stresses,  Washington  has  no  idea  that  the  Philippine  P“p  e 
should  somehow  be  informed  of  these  plans.  The  author  lllus  «  h 
elusion  with  a  remark  by  American  Ambassador  W.  Sullivan,  who  said  that 
"problems  connected  with  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  an  item  of  discussio 
Philippine  representatives"  (p  66) . 

Stressing  repeatedly  that  the  existence  of  American  bases  with  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  within  the  territory  of  the 
Philippines  is  dangerous  in  itself,  M.  Magalonna  cogently  demonstrates  that 
this  danger  tends  to  grow  constantly  in  connection  with  the  reckless  behavior 
of  American  military  personnel  and  their  nunerous  violations  of  ru  e  o 
discipline.  In  view  of  this,  the  Philippine  scholar  concludes  that  the  only 
correct  line  for  a  state  released  from  colonial  domination  consists  in  mde 
pendent  economic  and  political  development,  the  affirmation  of  its  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  a  policy  of  nonalignment  (pp  108-109). 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  speakers— people  with  different  political  out¬ 
looks — are  quite  unequivocal:  Washington's  politico-military  pressure  an 
imperious  policy  of  diktat  and  bribery  have  turned  the  Philippines  int 
U  S  military-strategic  testing  ground  (p  111)  .  Articles  6  an 
so-called  agreement  on  the  bases  leave  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  accuracy  o 
this  conclusion.  Speakers  J.  Adaza,  R.  Simbulan,  and  A.  Pimentel  logically 
reveal  the  falsity  of  the  allegations  associating  the  existence  of  America 
bases  in  the  Philippines  with  the  defense  of  the  latter  against  the  externa 
threat”  (pp  110,  127,  128,  130). 

The  authors  conclude  the  work  by  convincing  the  reader  that  the  American 
bases  in  the  Philippines  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  Philippine  people  an 
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that  genuine  independence,  freedom,  and  sovereignty  are  incompatible  with 
shackling  politico-military  alliances  and  agreements.  The  politico- 
military  and  economic  "Americanization"  of  the  Philippine  society  is  a 
form  of  neocolonialism. 

This  work  is  an  extremely  useful  publication,  containing  documented  and 
therefore  particularly  conclusive  proof  of  the  colossal  threat  American 
imperialism  poses  to  developing  countries.  The  concrete  and  diverse  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  authors  are  indisputable  merits 
of  the  work.  It  seems  to  be  a  valid  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Philippine  public,  which  is  deeply  disturbed  by  Washington’s  aggressive 
behavior. 
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REPORT  ON  30TH  EUROPEAN  CONFERENCE  OF  CHINA  SPECIALISTS 


Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  4,  Oct-Dec  86  (signed  to  press 
20  Nov  86)  pp  183-185 


(Report  by  L.M.  Gudoshnikov,  doctor  of  juridical  sciences,  and  V.F.  Sorokin, 
candidate  of  philological  sciences,  on  30th  Sinologists'  conference  in  Tur  n 
from  1  to  6  September  1986] 

[Text]  The  30th  Sinologists'  conference  was  held  in  Turin  (Italy)  from. 

1  to  6  September  1986.  It  was  attended  by  around  120  people,  or  approxi 
mately  the  same  number  as  at  the  last  conference  in  the  West  German  univer 
sity  town  of  Tubingen  in  1984.  The  host  country  was  the  leader  in  the 
number  of  conference  participants,  followed  in  order  by  the  FRG,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  European  socialist 
countries  were  represented  by  delegates  or  observers  from  the  GDR,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia.  A  delegation  (of  three  members) 
from  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  attended  the  conference  The 
Soviet  delegation  consisted  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  o 
Sciences  V.M.  Solntsev  (delegation  head).  Doctor  of  Historical  Sciences 
V.S.  Myasnikov,  Doctor  of  Juridical  Sciences  L.M.  Gudoshnikov,  Doctor  o 
Philological  Sciences  V.F.  Sorokin,  and  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  S.S. 
Razov. 


Around  40  reports  on  various  Sinological  topics  were  presented  at  the  confe¬ 
rence's  two  plenary  meetings  and  eight  section  meetings.  Two  meetings  were 
chaired  by  Professors  V.F.  Sorokin  and  L.M.  Gudoshnikov,  members  of  t  e 
Soviet  delegation. 


Four  reports  were  presented  by  the  Soviet  delegation.  A  report  by  V.F. 
Sorokin,  who  has  been  the  vice  president  of  the  European  Sinologists  Associ¬ 
ation  (ESA)  for  several  years,  was  presented  at  the  first  plenary  meeting. 
His  topic  was  the  place  of  the  Yuan  drama  in  the  history  of  world  drama.  He 
compared  a  number  of  West  European,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  p  aYs  rom  e 
13th  to  17th  centuries  to  demonstrate  that  the  Yuan  zaju  drama  has  some  o 
the  features  of  European  medieval,  rennaissance  and  even  later  drama  and  has 
no  direct  parallels  in  other  theaters  of  this  era. 


The  other  reports  by  Soviet  speakers  were  presented  at  section  meetings. 
V.M.  Solntsev’ s  report  on  "Monosyllabic  and  Polysyllabic  Words  in  the 
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Contemporary  Chinese  Language,"  dealing  with  an  extremely  complex  linguistic 
issue,  aroused  the  interest  of  the  section  meeting  where  linguistic  reports 
were  discussed. 

Conference  participants  paid  close  attention  to  the  report  by  V.S.  Myasnikov 
on  "The  First  Chinese  Scholars  of  Russian  Affairs  of  the  Qing  Period,"  rais¬ 
ing  a  topic  which  had  never  been  the  subject  of  special  studies  previously, 
L.M.  Gudoshnikov’s  report  also  aroused  the  interest  of  conference  partici¬ 
pants.  It  was  entitled  "From  the  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Legal  System  in  the  PRC"  and  compared  one  of  the  present  PRC  law 
codes  with  its  first  draft  of  the  1950Ts,  which  is  virtually  unknown  to 
Western  researchers  of  Chinese  law. 

Conference  participants  observed  a  minute  of  silence  in  memory  of  the 
renowned  Soviet  Sinologists  M.Ii  Sladkovskiy  and  V.A.  Krivtsov. 

The  delegation  from  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  presented  two 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  conference.  The  history  of  the  Japanese  aggression 
in  China  from  1900  to  1945  was  described  in  quite  pointed  terms  in  Zhang 
ZhenkunTs  report  on  "Contemporary  Sino-Japanese  Relations."  During  the  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion,  some  delegates  tried  to  conceal  the  expansionist  nature 
of  Japanese  policy.  Several  Western  delegates  of  Chinese  origin  said  that 
past  negative  episodes  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
forgotten  for  the  sake  of  their  present  relationship.  Another  Chinese  dele¬ 
gate,  Zhou  Xiaoliang,  presented  a  report  on  "The  State  of  Affairs  in  the 
Classification  and  Republication  of  Old  Books"  (the  term  "old  books"  was 
used  in  reference  to  literature  published  prior  to  the  1911  revolution) . 

The  report  was  informative  and  was  supposed  to  underscore  the  great  interest 
in  this  work  in  the  PRC.  At  the  end  of  the  report  the  speaker  said  that 
"our  colleagues  in  Taiwan  are  also  making  an  effort  in  this  field,"  thereby 
"contributing  to  the  assimilation  and  development  of  national  cultural 
traditions."  One  of  the  conference  speakers  was  Zhu  Hunyuan,  a  lecturer  at 
the  Modern  History  Institute  in  Taipei  who  studied  for  his  doctorate  at 
Cambridge.  He  chose  the  strictly  neutral  topic  of  the  state  of  Sinology  in 
Great  Britain. 

Delegates  from  the  European  countries  spoke  in  various  sections.  Professor 
E.  Muller  from  the  GDR  presented  an  informative  survey  of  recent  Chinese 
literature,  singling  out  some  basic  thematic  trends,  stylistic  currents,  and 
regional  schools.  She  remarked  that  despite  the  campaign  against  "spiritual 
contamination,"  it  is  clear  that  Chinese  writers,  especially  the  young  ones, 
have  been  influenced  by  Western  modernist  currents.  This  influence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  speaker,  is  still  confined  to  form,  and  has  not  affected  ideology. 
R.  Mauritz,  another  scholar  from  the  GDR,  explained  his  view  of  the  origins 
of  philosophy  in  China,  according  to  which  the  first  philosophical  ideas 
arose  as  a  result  of  the  observation  of  the  natural  environment  by  the  ancient 
Chinese.  A  report  by  another  scholar  from  the  GDR,  H.  Peters,  dealt  with 
China’s  postwar  development  in  1945-1947.  Hungarian  scholar  0.  Juhas  made 
some  observations  of  common  interest  on  several  aspects  of  the  reform  in 
China. 

The  reports  of  Western  speakers  were  mostly  factual  and  were  frequently  con¬ 
fined  to  relatively  narrow  topics.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  they 
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attested  to  definite  achievements  in  the  accumulation  and  analysis  of  Sino¬ 
logical  information  and  will  make  a  perceptible  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  Sinology. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  reports  by  Western  historians  were  those  by 
Cambridge  University  Professor  M.  Lowe  on  the  latest  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  in  China  and  Cambridge  Professor  S.  Taylor  on  the  technology  of  iron 
production  in  ancient  China.  Italian  researcher  R.  Fracasso  presented  an 
analysis  of  various  editions  of  the  main  reference  work  on  ancient  Chinese 
geography,  "Ranhaij ing,"  making  an  interesting  attempt  to  explain  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  revised  texts  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  Qing  China. 

Some  reports  dealt  with  the  history  of  social  thought  and  science.  Swedish 
Sinologist  T.  Luden  presented  a  report  on  "Dang  Zhen  (1724-1777)  and  the 
Social  Dynamism  of  Confucian  Thought,"  in  which  he  stressed  the  radical 
nature  of  the  views  of  this  philosopher,  who  vehemently  opposed  the  repres¬ 
sive"  essence  of  orthodox  neo-Confucianism  but  did  not  depart  from  the  general 
premises  of  Confucian  ideology.  The  speaker  concluded  that  Confucianism  could 
be  used  in  some  ways  for  the  modernization  of  Chinese  society.  ^  In  a  report 
entitled  "'Nanzi, '  or  Why  the  Heavens  Did  not  Punish  Confucius,"  R.  Ptach 
(FRG)  analyzes  specific  incidents  in  the  biography  of  this  thinker  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  ancient  Chinese  historians  deliberately  denigrated  women  rulers 
because  they  believed  in  male,  supremacy. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  V.M.  Solntsev,  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  linguistic  reports  and  commended  them  as  a  whole.  The 
linguistic  reports  presented  at  the  conference  on  the  contemporary,  medieval 
and  ancient  Chinese  language  were  of  considerable  interest  because  they  were 
based  on  new  research  findings. 

The  original  conference  schedule  included  two  special  meetings  on  literature 
one  on  the  classical  drama  of  the  Yuan  period  and  one  on  contemporary  Chinese, 
literature.  Most  of  the  scholars  who  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  at  these 
meetings,  however,  were  unable  for  various  reasons  to  attend  the  conference. 
Three  reports  were  presented  on  this  subject  matter.  Two  of  them  the. 
reports  by  V.F.  Sorokin  and  E.  Muller— were  already  discussed  in  this  report. 
The  third,  by  Professor  V.  Idema  (Netherlands),  also  dealt  with  the  Yuan 
drama,  the  play  "Orphan  Zhao."  Analyzing  the  different  extant  versions  of 
the  play  and  other  works  with  similar  plots,  the  speaker  concluded  that  after 
the  ascent  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  the  court  writers  revised  the  plays  of  Yuan 
authors  to  reinforce  the  Confucian  ideology.  The  history  of  literature  was 
also  discussed  in  a  report  by  Keiko  Kokkum  (a  Japanese,  woman  working  in 
Sweden)  on  "Liang  Qichao's  Years  in  Japan."  Describing  the  spiritual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  renowned  Chinese  thinker  and  politician  who  lived  in  Japan  from 
1898  to  1912,  the  speaker  underscored  the  influence  of  Japanese  writers  on 
Liang  Qichao's  beliefs  about  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  literature.  In  the. 
discussion  following  this  report,  the  head  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  Zhang 
Zhenkun,  felt  the  need  to  say  that  after  the  speaker  had  mentioned  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elements  in  Liang  Qichao's  views,  she.  should  have  mentioned  his 
later  move  to  a  reactionary  position. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  ESA,  held  at  the  time  of  the  conference, 

50  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  association,  including  the  well-known 
Sinologists  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Doctors  of  Sciences  M.L.  Titarenko  and 
V.S.  Myasnikov. 

On  3  September  the  ESA  General  Assembly  elected  a  new  association  board  of 
24  members,  representing  Sinology  in  17  countries.  Professor  G.  Malmquist, 
the  well-known  Sinologist  and  linguist  from  Sweden,  was  elected  president 
of  the  ESA,  and  Professors  L.  Lanciotti  (Italy)  and  L.M.  Gudoshnikov  (USSR) 
were  elected  vice  presidents.  The  members  of  the  board  from  socialist 
countries  are  N.  Ananiyeva  (Bulgaria),  E.  Muller  (GDR),  N.  Silna  (CSSR) , 

M.  Stefanska-Matushin  (Poland),  and  0.  Juhas  (Hungary).  Other  members  of 
the  board  are  Sinologists  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the 
FRG,  Finland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

The  new  board  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Sinologists  of  the  GDR  to  hold 
the  31st  ESA  conference  in  Weimar  in  1988.  The  next  meeting  of  the  board 
will  also  be  held  in  the  GDR  in  September-November  1987. 

In  general,  the  conference  was  businesslike  and  constructive.  Much  was  said 
during  meetings  and  informal  gatherings  about  the  desirability  of  broader 
cooperation  among  European  Sinologists  and  the  exchange  of  research  findings. 
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